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CHAPTEE  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Origiu  of  this  book — List  of  the  Loudon  medical  schools,  with 
the  number  of  students  at  each — Description  of  our  course 
of  training — How  tlie  profession  has  been  improved  by  the 
exertions  of  its  own  members. 

The  patients  in  King's  College  Hospital  are  having 
their  dinner,  and  some  clinical  clerks  are  waiting  in  the 
students'  room  for  the  arrival  of  their  respective  phy- 
sicians to  see  their  patients.  The  table  is  covered  with 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  the  conversation  has  turned 
upon  an  article  in  the  'Cornhill  Magazine.' 

"  Have  you  seen  that  account  of  Oxford  life,  Ned  ? " 
inquires  a  man  whom  we  may  call  Dick. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  very  amusing,  I  think.  What  a  pity 
the  editor  does  not  send  a  contributor  among  m,  for 
I  am  sure  student  life  in  London  would  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  very  interesting  article." 
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"  Yes,"  cMmes  in  Walter  ;  "  and  by  giving  a  true 
account  of  us,  he  might  remove  the  false  impression  of 
our  habits  made  by  such  works  as  " 

But,  reader,  we  must  not  mention  the  names  of  these 
books,  for  they  are  not  unamusing,  and  would  only  con- 
firm the  belief  which  we  wish  you  to  relinquish.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  they  looked  at  only  one  phase  of  student  life, 
and  the  descriptions  they  gave  of  it  were  even  more  out- 
rageous than  Cuthbert  Bede's  sketch  of  Oxford  manners 
and  customs  in  the  'Adventures  of  Mr  Verdant  Green.' 
They  were,  no  doubt,  less  exaggerated  at  the  time  of 
their  publication  than  they  appear  now;  but  modern 
civilisation  has  improved  the  student  of  medicine  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  population ;  so  we  agreed  with  Walter 
that  it  was  high  time  for  the  old  impression  to  be 
eflfaced. 

"It  has  lasted  so  long,"  we  observed,  "because  no 
one  has  ever  tried  to  remove  it.  No  one  has  ever  de- 
fended us  but  Professor  Kingsley,  who  said  a  good 
word  for  us  in  a  sermon  at  the  Chapel  Koyal,  Whitehall, 
which  he  preached  for  the  benefit  of  St  George's  Hos- 
pital in  the  summer  of  1864." 

"  Indeed  !  what  did  he  say  about  us  1 " 
"  He  said  we  were  noble  and  conscientious  young 
men." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  what  for  1 "  resounded  on  all  sides. 

"  Because  we  have  very  disagreeable  duties  to  per- 
form, and  in  his  opinion  we  perform  them  hon- 
estly." 

"Three  cheers  for  Kingsley!"  said  Walter;  "I  al- 
ways liked  his  novels,  and  now  I  shall  like  them  better 
than  ever.  We  come  up  to  town  to  attend  the  hospi- 
tals, and  when  lectures  are  over,  there  is  no  proctorial 
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system  to  watch  over  our  morality,  nothing  to  prevent 
our  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  London  life  but  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  each  medical  school,  yet  I  challenge 
any  one  to  prove  that  we  are  at  all  more  addicted  to 
fast  life  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men." 

"I  am  convinced,"  we  replied,  "that  we  should  not 
in  the  least  suffer  by  the  comparison;  and  I  have  always 
thought  it  strange  that  if  students  are  universally  repro- 
bates, the  medical  man  should  so  constantly  develope 
into  that  type  of  respectability,  the  family  doctor.  I 
wish  somebody  would,  as  you  say,  Ned,  write  in  the 
*  Cornhill '  a  sketch  of  our  pursuits,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  judge  whether  we  really  deserve  all  the 
reproach  which  has  been  heaped  upon  us  in  terms  of 
such  unmeasured  invective." 

"  Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself.  Temple  1 " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  that's  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  I 
could  write  nothing  that  would  ever  be  received.  Be- 
sides, how  could  a  student  find  time  ? " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ;  you  couldn't  manufacture  greater 
rubbish  than  sometimes  gets  printed,  so  you  might  as 
well  make  the  attempt.  You  need  not  try  an  ambitious 
style — merely  suppose  you  are  at  home  for  the  vacation, 
and  your  good  people  are  asking  you  about  your  ex- 
perience as  a  student.  It  would  be  no  great  effort  of 
memory  to  remember  their  questions  and  your  answers, 
so  just  put  down  what  you  would  say  as  naturally  as 
possible.  Why,  the  labour  of  writing  seems  the  chief 
difficulty,  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

"But  a  good  many  of  my  answers  would  make 
people's  flesh  creep  if  they  were  printed  '  raw,'  may  I 
say?" 

"  You  can't  help  that ;  if  they  will  ask  such  ques- 
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tions  as  they  constantly  do,  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

*  *  »  *  » 

To  defend  a  misjudged  class  seemed  a  worthy  as- 
piration, and  the  idea  thus  planted  has  expanded  by 
degrees  into  the  present  Volume.  Many  a  time  when 
the  study  of  a  necessary  but  uncongenial  subject  has 
made  him  restless,  sleep  has  been  regained  by  the 
author  after  jotting  down  some  incidents  which  oc- 
curred to  him ;  and  now  that  his  examinations  have  all 
been  passed,  he  has  strung  together  these  jottings  in 
order  to  give  the  public  a  sketch  of  students'  employ- 
ment in  the  lecture-room,  the  dissecting-room,  the  la- 
boratory, the  hospital,  and  last,  not  least,  during  their 
leisure  hours. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  we 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  statement,  however 
extraordinary  some  may  appear. 

First  of  all,  we  must  tell  you  where  to  find  students 
— subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  eleven  medical  schools  in 
London,  their  localities,  and  the  average  number  of  men 
at  each  :  * — 

*  For  this  and  other  information  our  thanks  are  dne  to  the  secre- 
taries and  other  gentlemen  for  their  polite  replies  to  our  inquiries. 
It  should  be  explained  that  though  King's  College  is  in  the  Strand, 
yet  King's  College  Hospital  is  in  Portugal  Street,  just  behind  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields.  At  the  London  Hos- 
pital there  are  generally  about  75  regular  students,  but  there  are  a 
good  many  more  occasional  students,  who  are  attracted  by  the  facil- 
ities for  obtaining  dresserships  and  other  hospital  appointments. 
St  Tliomas's  Hospital  has  at  present  a  very  small  school  attached, 
for  it  has  now  only  210  beds  in  a  temporai-y  building  ;  but  when  the 
fine  new  edifice  is  erected  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament  it  will 
contain  650  beds,  and  the  number  of  students  may  be  expected  to 
increase  in  proportion. 
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70 

St  Bartholomew's, 

West  Smithfield,  E.G. 

.  245 

St  George's, 

Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W. 

.  90 

St  Mary's,  . 

Cambridge  Place,  Paddington,  W. 

75 

St  Thomas's, 

Newington,  Surrc}',  S. 

.  60 

University  College,  Gower  Street,  St  Pancras,  W.C. 

.  206 

Westminster, 

Broad  Sanctuary,  S.W. 

.  30 

Total, 

1355 

Our  course  of  training  lasts  four  years,  the  first  two 
of  wliicli  are  devoted  to  the  science  of  medicine,  the  last 
two  to  its  art  and  practice.  In  the  former  half  of  the 
course  a  man  is  almost  lectured  to  death ;  for  though  the 
lectures  begin  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  are 
not  over  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  because  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  occupied  with  dissection  and  hos- 
pital practice. 

The  following  are  time-tables  for  the  curriculum  at 
King's  College,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  speci- 
men, those  of  the  other  schools  varying  but  slightly : — 

First  Year — Winter  Session,  October  to  March. 


9      to  10  A.M. 
10     to  10.15  „ 
10.15  to  11.15  „ 
11.15  A.M.  to  12.45  P.M. 
12.45  P.M.  to  1  „ 

1       „    to  3  ,, 

3  ,,    to  4  ,, 

4  „    to  6  ,, 

5  ,,    to  6 


Lecture  on  anatomy. 
Chapel. 

Lecture  on  chemistry. 

Dis.section. 

Lunch. 

Hospital  practice. 
Dissection  again. 
Lecture  on  physiology. 
Tutor's  class. 
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A  second-year  man  must  attend  anatomy  and  pliysiology 
over  again  with  the  first-year  men,  but  the  other  hours 
of  his  day  are  thus  occupied  : — 

10.15  to  11.30  A.M. — Dissection. 

11.30  A.M.  to  12.45  y.M. — Dissection  and  demonstration  on 
alternate  days. 

5  to  6  P.M. — Lecture  on  medicine  and  surgery  on  alternate 
days. 

April  is  occupied  by  the  Easter  vacation,  the  whole  of 
which  can  be  enjoyed  by  first-year  men;  but  second-year 
men's  holidays  are  shortened  by  the  examinations  at 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

First  Year— Summer  Session,  May  to  July. 

8  to  9,  or  9  to  10  a.m.,  according  to  the  lecturer's  conven- 
ience each  year — Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 
10  to  10.15  A.M.— Chapel. 
10.15  to  12  noon — Practical  chemistry. 
12  to  1  P.M. — Lecture  on  botany. 

1  to  3    ,,     Hospital  practice. 

3  to  4    ,,     Lecture  on  comparative  anatomy. 

For  a  second-year  man  this  is  the  variation  :  — 

9  to  10  A.M. — Lecture  on  obstetric  medicine. 
12  to  3  P.M. — Hospital  practice. 
3  to  4    ,,      Lecture  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  long  vacation  consists  of  August  and  September, 
during  which  many  of  the  advanced  students  take  prac- 
tices in  the  country  for  medical  men  who  want  a  change. 
The  Christmas  vacation  is  very  short,  only  from  Christ- 
mas Eve  to  New  Year's  Day ;  but  it  cannot  easily  be 
made  longer  while  the  present  defective  system  for  the 
supply  of  bodies  continues. 
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Third-year  men  have  in  the  winter  none  but  clinical 
lectures,  which  occur  during  hospital  practice,  and  a 
second  course  of  medicine  and  surgery  from  five  to  six 
o'clock  on  alternate  days. 

In  the  summer  they  have  only  clinical  lectures,  and 
fourth-year  men  have  only  these  both  in  winter  and 
summer ;  but  they  are  occupied  all  day  in  the  hospital 
"  taking  cases  " — that  is  to  say,  taking  notes  of  the 
patients'  diseases  in  preparation  for  the  visit  of  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  who  listens  to  the  reading  of  the 
notes,  corrects  these,  and  prescribes  for  the  patient. 
The  prescriptions  are  then  added  to  the  notes,  which 
are  afterwards  fairly  copied  into  the  "  Case-Book ; "  so 
the  students  are  always  busy. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  they  go  up  for  the  final 
examinations  at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  receive  diplomas,  giving  the  titles  of  L.RC.P.  and 
M.R.C.S. — Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  ]\[ember  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

These  examinations  are  far  more  severe  now  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  to  this  we  must  attribute  the 
improvement  in  the  character  of  medical  students,  for 
fewer  men  can  enter  the  profession  now ;  and  these  are 
necessarily  better  educated,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to 
begin  attendance  on  professional  lectures  until  they 
have  passed  a  preliminary  examination  in  the  general 
subjects  of  a  liberal  education.  This  amelioration  is 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  profession  itself,  which  in 
1858  obtained  from  Parliament  the  "  Medical  Act." 

One  of  the  results  of  this  Act  was  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Medical  Council,"  which  is,  in  fact,  the  medical 
parliament  of  the  nation. 

It  consists  of  some  nominees  of  the  Crown,  and  of  dele- 
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gates  from  every  medical  examining  board  in  the  king- 
dom, and  meets  in  London  for  a  fortnight  every  summer 
to  regulate  medical  affairs. 

Each  member  is  paid  ten  guineas  a-day  from  funds 
raised  in  the  profession  itself;  and  the  Council  has 
worked  hard  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  among 
students  by  making  regulations  which  tend  continually 
to  increase  the  severity  of  the  examinations;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  examiners  and  lecturers  on  all  sides 
declare  that  a  corresponding  improvement  is  observed 
every  year  in  the  men  who  enter  the  profession. 

To  insure  the  regularity  of  the  class,  a  "  marker" 
comes  into  the  theatre  at  the  beginning  of  every  lecture, 
and  marks  the  names  of  those  who  are  present.  The 
same  precautions  are  observed  at  the  hospital;  and  if 
the  Dean  be  not  satisfied  with  a  student's  attendance, 
he  must  go  to  the  neglected  lectures  again  next  year, 
before  he  can  receive  the  Dean's  leave  to  apply  for  the 
lecturers'  certificates,  without  which  he  is  not  admissible 
to  any  public  examination. 

Punctuality  at  early  morning  lectures  is  incompatible 
with  dissipation  on  the  previous  evening;  therefore, 
reader,  if  you  see  in  the  papers  that  "  a  medical  student 

was  brought  before  the  magistrate  at  Police  Court, 

charged  with,"  &c.,  pay  no  attention  to  the  report.  On 
inquiry  it  will  almost  always  be  found  that  the  defend- 
ant in  such  cases  is  no  student  at  all,  but  some  office- 
clerk  who  has  had  wit  enough  left  to  call  himself  a 
medical  student,  being  aware  of  the  general  prejudice 
against  us. 

Now  let  us  take  the  reader  through  the  various  scenes 
of  our  student  life,  beginning  with  the  systematic  lec- 
tures. 


CHAP  TEE  II. 


OUR  LECTURES. 

Lecture-theatres — Lectures  and  lecturers — The  "rising  man" 
—The  "good  man  "—The  "  stick  "— "  Regretting  "—Dis- 
cipline— Synopsis  of  lectures — Varieties  of  students — Hats 
— First-year  men — Class  examinations — Brilliant  students 
— Student-critics. 

The  lecture-theatres  are  all  very  mucli  alike — large 
rooms  with  several  tiers  of  seats,  sometimes  provided 
with  desks  to  write  at,  sometimes  not.  Sometimes  the 
rows  of  seats  are  curved  like  a  horse-shoe,  the  lecturer 
standing  at  the  open  end.  This  we  prefer,  and  it  is 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  best  theatre  we  know — at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street;  you  can  hear 
Professor  Tyndall  in  every  part  of  it  with  the  greatest 
distinctness.  The  lecturer  stands  at  a  table  covered 
with  si)ecimens  of  various  kinds,  in  accordance  with 
the  subject  of  his  lecture,  and  behind  him  is  a  screen 
covered  with  large,  ugly,  water-colour  drawings,  called 
diagrams,  to  which  he  continually  points  with  a  wand 
something  like  a  sexton's.  Below  the  screen  there  is  the 
inevitable  "  black-board,"  which,  however,  is  in  many 
places  "  board  "  no  longer,  for  slate  is  much  easier  to 
draw  upon,  and  to  clean. 
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At  the  time  for  lecture  there  are  a  few  men  in  the 
lowest  rows,  but  many  of  them  prefer  to  come  in  after 
the  lecture  is  begun.  They  give  a  plausible  enough 
reason  for  this — they  declare  their  abhorrence  of  "vain 
repetitions ; "  they  profess  to  be  tired  with  the  in- 
cessant, "  In  my  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  explained," 
&c.  (kc,  which  always  precedes  a  recapitulation  of 
the  said  lecture  before  that  of  to-day  begins.  It  is 
a  nuisance  occasionally,  we  must  admit;  for  the  resume. 
sometimes  lasts  half  an  hour,  especially  if  it  be  on  some 
pet  theory  of  the  worthy  man's  own  invention.  But 
lecturers  are  sometimes  irregular,  as  well  as  students, 
for  they  "regret."  Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a 
student  than  to  leave  something  on  which  he  is  parti- 
cularly engaged,  because  it  is  time  for  lecture,  and  to 
find,  when  he  reaches  the  theatre,  a  notice  posted  on  the 
door  to  the  effect  that  "  Dr  So-and-so,  having  received 
a  telegram  suddenly  summoning  him  to  the  country, 
regrets  that  he  cannot  meet  his  class  to-day." 

Of  course,  only  the  best  men  are  appointed  lecturers, 
and  hoiu  are  you  to  know  who  is  a  "best  man,"  unless 
he  has  done  something  to  distinguish  himself?  The 
favourite  way  of  distinguishing  one's  self  nowadays, 
and  the  quickest  way  to  arrive  at  the  "  dignity  of 
F.K.S.,"  seems  to  be  by  copying  Ishmael,  whose  "hand 
was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him," — in  short,  write  a  book,  and  flatly  contradict  every- 
thing that  everybody  else  has  ever  said  on  the  subject 
which  you  deign  to  take  up;  "repudiate  the  theory" 
of  this  man,  "ignore  the  conclusions"  of  that,  tell  the 
other  that  "  his  views  are  really  too  absurd,"  pat  some 
great  don  on  the  back,  pronounce  Liebig  a  "capital 
chemist,"  call  Virchow  an  "  enterprising  physiologist," 
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collect  the  most  overwhelming  statistics,  and  draw  the 
most  incomprehensible  diagrams.  If  you  put  all  this 
in  print,  it  is  quite  enough  to  get  you  talked  about  at 
the  great  medical  societies,  mentioned  with  deference  in 
the  medical  papers,  and  pointed  at  with  wonderment 
whenever  any  stranger  comes  to  your  hospital. 

A  man  must  live ;  so  anything  to  get  your  name  up. 
You  will  scarcely  believe  us  when  we  assure  you  that 
the  eminent  Dr  Blankdash  got  up  at  a  medical  society 
one  evening,  and  positively  felt  hurt  because  some  one 
else  doubted  him  when  he  affirmed  "  he  was  the  first  to 
discover  cholera — and  to  communicate  it  to  the  public!" 

Ah !  it  is  much  better  in  your  own  lecture-theatre  ; 
there  you  are  as  safe  as  a  clergyman  in  his  pulpit, — 
you  can  laud  yourself,  and  pound  your  adversaries  to 
your  heart's  content,  and  the  more  animated  you  are, 
the  more  your  students'  interest  will  be  aroused  ;  and 
as  you  come  to  the  climax,  the  "Q.E.D.,"  you  blush 
with  pleasure  at  the  sympathising  applause  which  greets 
your  reddening  ears. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  young  lecturer — the  rising  man 
— with  an  unexceptionable  degree,  with  his  name  on  an 
unexceptionable  brass-plate  on  the  door  of  a  house  in 
the  most  unexceptionable  neighbourhood,  but  with,  as 
yet,  not  patients  enough  to  turn  his  ardour  from  theory 
to  practice.  By-and-by  there  will  be  a  change ;  at  pre- 
sent you  listen  to  him  with  interest  none  the  less  for 
the  lurking  suspicion  that  he  does  not  believe  all  he 
says ;  you  take  notes  of  a  few  salient  points  in  his  argu- 
ment, and — quietly  read  up  the  standard  works  for  your 
examinations. 

By-and-by,  when  he  has  got  a  practice,  his  scientific 
ardour  is  moderated  by  experience  :  he  has  settled  down 
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into  the  "good  man,"  instead  of  being  the  "rising 
man,"  the  theorist;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  hear  him 
begin  a  lecture  with — "  Twenty  years  ago,  gentlemen, 
I  should  have  given  you  very  different  information  on 
to-day's  subject  from  that  which  I  now  believe  to  be 
the  truth." 

At  this  stage  his  lectures  are  often  taken  down 
almost  word  for  word,  and  treasured  up  carefully  by  his 
audience ;  but  some  men  are  discouraged  in  their  efforts 
to  rise,  they  grow  careless  of  doing  themselves  justice, 
and  become  cut-and-dry  in  their  style  of  delivery. 

More  than  one  such  humdrum  lecturer  will  occur  to 
the  recollection  of  medical  readers,  who  Avill  confirm  the 
assertion  that  such  men  have  their  reward  by  seeing 
most,  if  not  all,  of  their  students  quietly  go  to  sleep, 
without  even  pretending  to  listen. 

Discipline  is,  of  course,  less  strict  than  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  so  that  some  lecturers  find  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  order  while  they  go  on  prosing  day 
after  day ;  but  there  must  be  dull  days  now  and  then 
with  even  the  best  of  lecturers,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 
how  differently  they  are  affected  by  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience among  the  students.  Some  men  at  once  order 
the  disturber  out  of  the  theatre,  and  maintain  a  dead 
silence  till  the  sound  of  his  retreating  footsteps  has 
ceased;  others  make  frantic  appeals  to  the  honour  of 
the  class  in  the  most  piteous  eloquence;  many  restore 
order  at  once  by  a  timely  joke,  such  as  asking  a  promi- 
nent talker  a  question  on  the  subject  just  described  ; 
while  a  few  can  tame  the  most  lawless  spirits  by  a  frown 
of  portentous  significance. 

As  for  the  students,  their  attitudes  and  behaviour  are 
various  :  some  few  in  the  first  row  seem  to  devour  every 
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word  that  falls  from  the  lecturer's  lips  ;  some  of  them 
can  even  write  as  fast  as  a  reporter,  but  no  one  can  read 
their  notes  except  themselves.  Others,  more  wisely,  do 
not  make  their  hands  ache  by  such  labour,  but  merely 
note  down  the  principal  points  ;  whilst  others  take  no 
notes  at  all. 

Some  lecturers  have  lately  adopted  the  plan  of  writ- 
ing out  a  synopsis  or  epitome  of  the  day's  lecture  on  a 
board,  and  this  is  very  useful,  for  their  chief  object  is 
merely  to  guide  your  private  reading — there  is  no  time 
to  tell  you  everything  contained  in  the  books. 

We  have  before  us  a  syllabus  given  us  by  a  friend 
in  Edinburgh ;  it  is  a  printed  synopsis  of  the  icliole 
course  on  Natural  History,  delivered  there  annually  by 
Professor  Allman.  If  the  "  General  Medical  Council " 
were  to  issue  a  similar  syllabus  for  every  science  a  stu- 
dent has  to  take  up,  specifying  "pass  subjects"  and 
"honour  subjects,"  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  stu- 
dents, and  would  keep  lecturers  from  wandering. 

The  principal  aim  of  some  students  seems  to  be  the 
preservation  of  their  hats,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  further  the  session  is  advanced,  the  fur- 
ther these  men  recede  from  the  lecturer,  till  at  last 
they  have  the  top  row  all  to  themselves ;  this  being 
the  widest  in  a  horse-shoe  theatre,  they  have  plenty  of 
room  for  their  party  of  two  or  three  to  loll  about, 
without  danger  to  their  glossy  hats,  and  without  any 
fear  of  having  their  exquisite  coat-tails  trodden  upon 
by  some  clumsy  being  behind,  who  may  happen  to  lean 
over  to  speak  to  them.  Hats  certainly  are  a  nuisance, 
— they  are  always  getting  in  the  way  and  falling  down. 
There  ought  to  be  a  set  of  pegs  for  them  in  eveiy 
room,  and  the  said  pegs,  if  we  had  our  way,  should  be 
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close  enough  to  allow  canes  and  umbrellas  to  be 
slielved  on  them  as  well ;  for  some  students  wear  those 
appendages  as  assiduously  as  their  gloves,  and  take 
them  from  their  mouths  only  when  they  want  to  talk, 
or  to  applaud  the  lecturer  by  drumming  on  the  floor 
with  them. 

If  the  lecturer  comes  in  late,  and  the  impatient  first- 
year  men  try  to  while  away  the  time  by  throwing 
paper  balls  at  each  other,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see 
their  surprise  when  the  second-year  men  express  their 
opinion  of  such  schoolboy  tricks,  by  quietly  hissing 
them  till  they  desist. 

There  are  written  examinations  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  the  "  drummers  "  carefully  keep  away,  or,  if 
betrayed  into  attendance  on  that  day,  systematically 
copy  from  some  good-natured  friend  next  them.  But 
the  best  fun  is  at  the  viva  voce  examinations,  which 
are  not  always  announced  beforehand,  so  that  one  can 
see  at  a  glance  who  has  been  reading  and  who  has 
not. 

"  Which  side  does  that  bone  belong  to,  Mr  Brown  1 " 
the  lecturer  will  say,  handing  him  perhaps  a  "  hume- 
rus," or  bone  of  the  upper  arm.  The  unfortunate 
man,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  be  very  sharp,  so  he  holds 
the  wrong  end  upwards,  or  the  wrong  side  to  the 
front.  "Left,"  he  replies,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the 
class,  if  it  belong  to  the  right;  and  then  he  comes  in 
for  a  string  of  questions,  at  most  of  which  he  fails,  and 
thus  shows  how  much  benefit  he  has  derived  from  his 
previous  instruction.  At  last  he  is  left  alone,  feeling 
very  hot  and  very  foolish,  but  having  learned  some- 
thing that  day  at  least. 

Many  people  think  viva  voce  examinations  should  be 
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very  frequent, — indeed,  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  there 
should  ahvays  be  half  an  hour's  lecture,  followed  by 
half  an  hour's  examination  upon  it ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  men  would  thus  learn  far  more  from  lectures 
than  they  do  at  present. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  plan  being  fully  carried 
out  anywhere  yet,  but  we  are  told  that  at  the  West- 
minster Hospital  Mr  Christopher  Heath  lectures  on 
anatomy  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  ex- 
amines for  the  remaining  quarter.  The  students  vote 
it  great  fun,  and  it  certainly  works  well,  for  the  pro- 
portion of  Westminster  men  plucked  for  anatomy  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons  is  very  small. 

We  have  heard  more  than  one  lecturer  declare,  that 
though  they  may  teach  students  a  good  deal,  yet  they 
often  find  they  have  something  to  learn  from  students  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  this  is  true.  Captious  critics  may  per- 
haps say — "  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt  they  often  learn  how 
profoundly  ignorant  it  is  possible  to  find  students  !" 
Stop  a  minute,  please,  Mr  Critic  ;  there  is  one  notable 
instance,  at  all  events,  which  it  is  quite  fair  to  men- 
tion, for  it  is  quoted  with  approbation  in  most  of  the 
standard  books  on  physiology.  Mr  Paget  had  been 
lecturing  one  day  at  St  Bartholomew's  on  the  circu- 
lation, and  was  startled  by  being  taken  to  task  after 
lecture  by  one  of  his  students,  Mr  Colt. 

"If  what  you  say,  sir,  is  true,  then  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart  should  precede  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  ;  but  if  you  examine  with  sufficient  care,  you 
feel  the  pulse  before  you  hear  the  second  sound." 

Mr  Paget  did  examine  with  his  usual  care,  and  more 
too,  for  he  was  on  his  mettle,  and  found  that  the  stu- 
dent was  right.    That  observation  had  never  previ- 
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ously  been  made  ;  philosophers  had  overlooked  it,  and 
it  was  long  unexplained,  merely  standing  recorded  as 
"Mr  Colt's  observation."  Mr  Colt  was  so  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  uncertainties  in  medical  science,  and 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  who  was  right  when  doctors 
disagreed,  that  he  left  the  profession  and  took  up  law, 
the  "  uncertainty  "  of  which  is,  by  common  consent, 
"  glorious." 

Ah !  Mr  Colt,  you  have  many  to  sympathise  with 
you ;  many  a  man  would  go  in  for  law  if  he  had  his 
time  over  again,  and  knew  what  the  study  of  medicine 
means.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  make  original 
discoveries  such  as  his,  but  a  short  time  ago  there 
was  a  more  brilliant  student  than  even  Mr  Colt.  Dr 
J.  B.  Pettigrew,  then  an  Edinburgh  student  in  his 
third  year,  was  actually  appointed  "  Croonian  Lec- 
turer" at  the  Royal  Society  before  he  had  taken  his 
degree  ! 

So  he  lectured  to  all  those  old  dons, — that  is,  he 
read  before  them  his  researches  into  the  "Nerves  of 
the  Heart,"  amid  the  greatest  applause  ;  his  paper  is 
printed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  you 
may  see  some  of  the  preparations  he  made  to  illustrate 
it  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  and 
when  you  look  at  them  you  will  not  wonder  that  old 
professors  of  anatomy  declare  "they  have  never  seen 
such  dissections  in  their  lives." 

But  though  such  triumphs  as  these  do  not  occur 
every  day,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture begun  in  some  such  way  as  this  : — "  Gentlemen, 
at  the  close  of  my  last  lecture,  one  of  your  number 
came  to  me  and  criticised  some  of  my  remarks ;  he 
said,"  (fee.  &c.    The  worthy  lecturer  will  observe  he 
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likes  such  criticism, — it  shows  his  pupils  take  an  inter- 
est in  what  he  says,  and  he  delights  in  the  spirit  of 
independent  inquiry.  He  will  then  explain  what  he 
meant  more  fully,  or  tell  us  that  he  gave  his  own 
views,  but  that  others  held  a  diflferent  opinion,  which 
he  relates,  and  then  leaves  us  to  take  which  we  prefer. 


B 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  DISSECTING-ROOM. 

How  dissecting  affects  different  men — Arrangement  of  the 
dissecting-room — How  bodies  are  obtained  and  prepared  for 
dissection  —  "  Ellis  "— "  Heath  "  —  "  Tarts  "—  Dissection- 
wounds— The  tyro's  expectations — "Connective  tissue"  — 
Worshippers  of  Juggernaut — Professor  Virchow  and  Count 
Bismark — Dr  Grant  and  Professor  Schwann — Appetite  after 
dissecting— Smoking  after  dissecting— What  becomes  of  the 
bodies — The  dissecting-room  porter — How  he  injects  bodies. 

Lectures  are  not  often  very  attractive,  but  perhaps 
you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  "chamber  of  horrors," 
the  dissecting-room,  has  the  most  powerful  attraction 
for  some  students.  Some  men,  indeed,  enter  the  pro- 
fession chiefly  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hacking 
away,  and  seeing  what  wonderful  mechanism  is  con- 
cealed beneath  the  skin  ;  they  delight  in  dissections, 
remain  at  them  all  day,  do  other  men's  "parts"  for 
them,  and  can  talk  nothing  but  anatomy. 

Other  students,  as  is  not  at  all  surprising,  hate  "  a 
body"  worse  than  poison,  get  through  their  "parts" 
as  fast  as  they  can,  and  give  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
when  they  have  passed  their  last  examination,  to  think 
that  "  their  salvation  no  longer  depends  on  their 
anatomy," 
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Dissecting-rooms  are  all  more  or  less  alike  ;  but  we 
think  University  College  has  the  finest — it  is  so  lofty 
and  spacious.  The  floor  is,  or  should  be,  of  stone, 
covered  vnth.  sawdust,  to  prevent  your  feet  being  too 
cold  ;  the  light  ought  to  come  from  skylights  in  the 
ceiling,  and  from  high  windows ;  the  remainder  of  the 
ceiling  and  walls  are  whitewashed,  the  latter  being 
adorned  with  various  diagrams,  and  tables  of  weights, 
measurements,  and  so  forth, 

A  complete  jointed  skeleton  hangs  in  a  corner,  and 
various  loose  bones  are  to  be  foiind  in  the  closets.  The 
bodies  are  arranged  on  narrow  tables,  one  row  on  each 
side  of  the  room,  and  there  are  eight  men  to  each 
body. 

People  always  ask  where  we  get  the  bodies  from, 
now  that  the  "  resurrectionists "  can  no  longer  ply 
their  iinhallowed  calling  of  robbing  the  graveyards.  For- 
merly, murderers  were  handed  over  to  us  after  execu- 
tion, but  the  "  Anatomy  Act "  of  1832  put  a  stop  to  this, 
in  order  to  make  dissection  "respectable;"  so  now  the 
supply  of  bodies  is  very  scanty,  as  might  be  expected, 
for  we  are  allowed  to  have  only  those  of  people  who 
are  deserted  by  all  their  friends,  or  at  least  whose 
friends  cannot  be  found,  but  not  of  patients  who  die  in 
the  hospital,  which  is  the  common  impression.  Notice 
of  such  a  body  is  sent  to  the  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  1.3 
York  Chambers,  Adelphi,  and  he  orders  it  to  be  taken 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  or  any  other  whose  turn  comes 
next.  The  dissecting-room  porter  receives  it  with  the 
warrant  for  dissection,  which  the  anatomy  lecturer  files. 
The  porter  injects  the  arteries  of  the  body,  first  with 
chloride  of  zinc  solution,  or  arsenic  solution,  or  some 
other  antiseptic,  and  next  day  with  "injection,"  which 
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is  a  hot  semi -solid  compound  of  vermilion  and  size. 
This  "sets  "  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  body  is 
next  morning  placed  on  the  table,  with  every  hair 
shaved  from  the  head  and  face.  Thus,  you  see,  we  do 
not  get  our  bodies  till  they  have  been  dead  several 
days,  so  it  is  a  blessing  the  winter  session  lasts  only 
from  October  to  March,  for  the  odour  would  be  quite 
intolerable,  if  dissecting  were  prolonged  into  April. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  the  winter  session, 
in  October  and  in  January,  you  "  put  down  your  name 
for  two  parts" — that  is,  you  give  the  lecturer  a  sover- 
eign, or  a  guinea  (for  the  funeral  expenses),  and  tell 
him  what  you  wish  to  have.  Very  few  men  do  more 
than  four  parts  in  each  winter,  for  you  have  often  to 
wait  some  weeks  before  your  turn  comes  for  "  the  next 
leg,"  and  so  on. 

People  cannot  understand  why  you  pay  for  your 
parts  as  you  want  them.  We  suppose  you  do  not  pay 
for  them  at  the  same  time  that  you  pay  your  other 
fees,  because  you  may  be  too  ill  to  dissect  aU  the  parts 
you  have  put  down  your  name  for;  so  you  can  sell 
them  to  some  one  else,  and  thus  keep  your  little 
accounts  straight,  without  bothering  the  fee-taker  to 
make  alterations.  When  a  man  gets  knocked  up,  and 
cannot  come  into  the  dissecting-room,  he  is  generally 
ordered  a  walk  instead  of  dissecting,  and  then  he  will 
afterwards  "  read  up  "  the  part  he  has  lost  on  a  body 
belonging  to  some  one  else. 

WeU,  we  will  suppose  you  find  "  you've  got  a  part 
in,"  so  you  go  to  the  dissecting-room  and  equip  your- 
self for  work.  You  put  on  the  oldest  and  shabbiest 
coat  you  have — a  cap,  generally  an  old  cricket-cap  of 
some  vivid  colour — and  further  protect  your  legs  and 
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arms  with  a  checked  apron  and  Macintosh  sleeves. 
Knowing  men  put  soap  under  their  nails,  and  slightly 
grease  their  hands  when  they  have  a  "  part "  worse 
than  usual ;  and  every  one  is  always  very  careful  to  put 
a  piece  of  plaster  over  any  scratch  he  may  have,  for  a 
dead  body  is  poisonous,  especially  when  it  is  first 
brought  in.  At  every  medical  school  a  certain  number 
of  men  are  knocked  up  every  year :  and  statistics  prove 
that  in  London  a  certain  number  die  annually  of  "  dis- 
secting-wounds  or  necusia,"  or  some  other  disease, 
which  finds  them  debilitated  by  dissections. 

You  take  your  dissecting-case  out  of  the  j)ocket  of 
your  apron,  and  ascertain  whether  its  contents  are  in 
working  trim.  You  should  have  six  knives,  a  pair  of 
forceps  with  an  easy  spring,  a  set  of  hooks,  a  blowj)ipe, 
with  a  wire  to  clean  it  out,  and  two  pairs  of  scissors,  one 
large,  one  small,  both  of  which  should  cut  to  the  point, 
but  not  be  sharp-pointed.  Satisfied  with  their  sharp- 
ness, you  take  them  out,  and  open  your  "  Ellis,"  to 
see  what  to  do.  "  Ellis  "  is  Ellis's  '  Demonstrations 
of  Anatomy,'  a  book  which  it  is  indispensable  to  read 
if  you  hope  to  pass — and  precious  tough  reading  it 
is,  we  can  tell  you.  Mr  Heath  of  Westminster  has 
brought  out  a  much  nicer  manual,  full  of  diagrams 
and  answers  to  "cram"  questions;  Ave  only  wish  it 
had  been  published  in  our  first  year. 

Let  us  hope  he  will  do  something  also  for  advanced 
students,  who  are  reading  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ;  they  stand  much  in  need  of  a  dissecting-book, 
which  should  combine  his  own  clearness  and  terseness 
with  the  minuteness  of  Ellis,  and  the  accuracy  of  Gray 
and  Cruveilliier. 

But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  a  "part  " 
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is.  Well,  tlie  body  is  divided,  according  to  Ellis,  into 
eight  parts,  foiir  on  each  side  :  two  "  lower  extremi- 
ties," the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet;  two  "upper  extremi- 
ties," the  shoulder-blades,  collar-bones,  arms,  and 
hands;  two  "head-and-necks,"  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  chest ;  and  lastly,  and 
worst  of  all,  two  "  abdomens,"  or  the  two  sides  of  that 
region  of  the  torso,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  artists, 
Avhich  is  below  the  diaphragm  or  midriff. 

At  first,  it  is  very  awkward,  with  six  or  eight  men 
close  together ;  but  when  we  have  done  the  "  superficial 
dissection  "  you  dismember  the  body,  and  carry  off 
your  "  part  "  to  your  favourite  table,  lean  your  "  Ellis  " 
against  a  block,  and  read  and  pick,  and  pick  and 
read,  till  you  have  got  down  to  the  ligaments  ;  but 
you  will  not  get  so  far  unless  you  put  spirit  on  it, 
and  wrap  it  up  every  day  when  you  leave  off  dis- 
secting. "  Ellis  "  tells  you  how  to  dissect  ligaments 
as  well  as  other  structures,  but  by  the  time  you  reach 
them  you  are  so  disgusted,  that  not  one  man  in  fifty 
ever  looks  at  ligaments,  except  in  dry  specimens  and 
diagrams. 

The  tyro  in  dissection,  of  course,  spoils  his  first  part ; 
eager  to  begin,  he  hacks  away,  expecting  to  see  the 
arteries  coming  out  red,  the  veins  blue,  the  nerves  white, 
and  the  lymphatics  dotted  or  "  beaded,"  just  as  they  are 
in  the  books.  No  such  thing  occurs  ;  you  now  and 
then  get  a  body  where  the  arteries  are  not  over-injected ; 
but  the  veins  never  look  blue,  unless  they  are  very  large 
ones,  and  the  blood  is  sometimes  driven  out  of  them 
even  ;  indeed,  you  often  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
telling  veins  from  nerves,  till  you  are  accustomed  to 
distinguish  between  them;  and  as  for  lymphatic  glands. 
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why,  you  must  not  expect  to  see  any,  except  the  very 
largest  specimens  ! 

"  Where  are  all  the  rest? "  you  ask.  "  My  dear  fellow, 
you  have  cut  them  away;  they  are  in  here,  in  this  stuff", 
which  you  probably  call  (jam,  if  you  use  no  coarser 
term — this  structure  in  which  they  are  embedded !  Don't 
you  remember,  Quain  says  they  are  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  fat  and  areolar  tissue?" 

By  the  by,  in  the  new  edition  of  "Quain"  areolar 
tissue  is  called  connective  tissue  now,  in  coniijliment  to 
Professor  Yirchow,  the  eminent  physiologist  of  Berlin, 
who  has  written  so  much  about  it  under  that  new  name. 

"  Connective  tissue  "  is  an  elastic  tissue,  which  serves 
to  bind  down  the  skin  to  the  parts  beneath,  thus  making 
our  "suit  of  buff"  fit  us  far  better  than  clothes  made 
by  the  best  tailor  or  dressmaker  in  the  world ;  it  also 
surrounds  muscles,  vessels,  and  viscera,  and  binds  them 
together.  Hindoos  take  advantage  of  its  elasticity  to 
delude  heathen  fanatics.  Just  before  the  feast  of  Jug- 
gernaut, his  devotees  have  their  backs  manipulated  in 
some  way,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  thus  very  much 
stretched ;  large  iron  hooks  are  then  thrust  through  the 
skin,  and  on  these  they  swing  several  hours,  suspended 
from  high  poles,  to  the  admiration  of  less  ascetic  wor- 
shippers. However,  they  do  not  suff'er  much  by  this 
process;  for  if  you  ask  any  "  old  Indian  "  who  has  been 
an  indigo-planter,  he  will  tell  you  they  go  to  work  again 
the  next  day,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

You  may  imagine  the  horror  which  seized  all  right- 
minded  students,  at  hearing  that  Virchow  was  the  Prus- 
sian M.P.  who  had  been  challenged  by  Count  Bismark 
for  talking  about  Liberalism,  and  such  things,  which 
appeared  foreign  to  his  usual  vocation ! 
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A  friend  of  ours  first  saw  Virchow  in  bed.  He  was 
going  the  round  of  the  Continental  hospitals,  and  on 
reaching  Paris  he  found  Virchow  was  staying  there,  so 
he  called  on  the  great  savant.  Virchow  was  busy,  and 
asked  him  to  come  the  next  morning  before  breakfast. 
He  went,  but  the  Professor  was  in  bed  with  a  bad  head- 
ache, yet  he  received  him  in  his  bedroom,  and  chatted 
pleasantly  on  physiology. 

But  Dr  Grant,  the  great  palgeontological  anatomist, 
formed  an  acquaintance  still  more  strajigely  with  Schwann , 
the  originator  of  the  "  cell  theory,"  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  "  white  substance  of  Schwann  "  in  the  nerves. 
He  told  a  friend  he  had  met  Schwann  while  he  was 
abroad. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  what  sort  of  looking  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  his  usual  mild  deliberate 
manner,  "  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  for  I  have  never  seen 
him  with  his  clothes  on." 

"  Never  seen  him  'with  hi^  clothes  on  !  why,  how  1 " 

It  turned  out  that  these  two  eminent  men  of  science 
had  met  at  a  public  bath,  and  had  discussed  "  axis- 
cylinders,"  and  "  double -contoured  nerve-fibres,"  &c., 
while  paddling  in  the  water,  but,  Avith  that  mauvaise 
honte  to  which  philosophers  are  sometimes  liable,  had 
not  become  further  intimate. 

However,  if  Virchow  left  his  subject,  we  are  leaving 
ours,  so  let  ns  return  to  our  odoriferous  "  part."  You 
will  find  that  the  more  you  stick  to  it,  the  less  you  will 
dislike  it;  but  many  men  cannot  bear  to  touch  it  if  they 
have  once  put  it  away  for  the  day,  so  they  prefer  to 
dissect  sometimes  four  hours  straight  off,  sooner  than 
take  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Dissecting  gives  you  a  tremendous  appetite,  though 
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you  would  not  think  so.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity 
about  it :  you  may  feel  ravenous  after  a  morning's  dissec- 
tion— in  fact,  you  may  sometimes  put  away  your  things 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  because  you  feel  so  hungry; 
yet  when  you  reach  the  chop-house,  the  vapour  from  the 
hot  viands  takes  all  your  appetite  away,  and  you  can 
scarcely  eat ;  if  you  make  the  attemj^t,  the  meat  seems 
to  taste  of  the  body  you  were  dissecting,  and  you  feel 
utterly  wretched.  The  only  remedy  we  know  for  remov- 
ing this  distressing  sensation  is  tobacco.  No  doubt 
this  accounts  for  medical  students  being  such  inveterate 
smokers,  but  most  of  them  smoke  far  more  than  is 
necessary.  A  few  whifFs  are  quite  enough  to  set  you 
right,  and  we  always  found  a  small  cigarette  was  the 
most  convenient  "  smokable." 

"Come  and  have  a  pipe,"  is  a  very  kind  and  friendly 
in\dtation,  especially  if  the  inviter  stands  tobacco;  but 
we  always  found  "  a  pipe  "  was  best  expressed  by  the 
figure  eight  lying  down  on  its  side,  like  this  oo  ,  you  see, 
which  every  disciple  of  Colenso  knows  to  be  an  "  alge- 
braical symbol,  signifying  infinity."  But  a  cigarette  is 
finished  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  it  leads  to  no  com- 
parison in  the  degrees  of  colouring  exhibited  by  rival 
meerschaums,  there  is  no  loss  of  time. 

We  are  often  asked  what  we  do  with  the  remains, 
after  dissecting  the  body.  They  all  receive  decent  burial 
in  one  or  other  of  the  metropolitan  cemeteries,  and  the 
burial-service  is  read  over  them  as  decorously  as  if  they 
had  a  long  procession  of  friends  following  them. 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  there  are  people  enough  de- 
serted by  their  friends  to  supply  all  the  medical  schools 
in  the  kingdom,  but  still  they  bear  a  very  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  population  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
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them,  how  could  doctors  be  properly  taught  1  And  if 
the  medical  schools  did  not  bury  them,  the  Unions 
would  have  to  bury  them ;  so  you  see  medical  students 
are  actually  of  some  service  in  diminishing,  however 
slightly,  the  parish  rates — for  that  is  the  purpose  to 
which  the  money  they  pay  for  their  parts  is  appro- 
priated. 

The  dissecting-room  porter  is  always  a  favourite  with 
the  students.  Besides  keeping  the  room  tidy,  he  injects 
the  bodies,  and  puts  up  the  diagrams  for  lecture,  alto- 
gether making  himself  so  useful  that  the  lecturer  some- 
times can  scarcely  venture  to  chaflF  him  if  he  puts  up  a 
diagram  topsy-turvy. 

He  provides  the  students  with  aprons,  sleeves,  sponges, 
and,  if  required,  with  dissecting-cases  and  bones ;  in  fact, 
he  generally  calls  himself  Dealer  in  Osieology !  Men 
like  to  go  and  have  a  pipe  in  his  room  and  see  him 
inject,  when  lazy  or  tired  of  dissecting.  Some  porters 
inject  very  well,  some  do  it  so  badly  that  the  arteries 
are  swelled  and  distorted  like  varicose  veins,  so  that  a 
good  injector  is  appreciated  by  the  students,  and  comes 
in  for  sundry  tips,  which,  with  his  Christmas-box,  make 
his  dise;ustino;  office  somewhat  bearable. 

He  injects  bodies  through  the  aorta  (the  largest  artery 
in  the  body);  he  gets  at  this  in  a  curious  way,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt,  or  he  would  spoil  the  dissection  of 
the  chest.  An  incision  about  four  inches  long  is  made 
in  the  skin,  just  over  the  breast-bone;  this  is  sawn 
through,  and  the  points  of  a  pair  of  forceps  inserted, 
of  the  same  construction  as  a  pair  of  scissors,  only  not 
sharp ;  the  blades  are  separated  by  a  screw,  and  through 
the  opening  in  the  bone  thus  dilated  you  see,  after  a 
little  dissection,  the  beginning  of  the  aorta  as  it  leaves 
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the  heart ;  the  injecting-syringe  then  forces  the  warm 
size  into  every  artery  of  the  system,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  heart  propels  the  blood,  often  with  a  precision  in 
the  small  blood-vessels  that  is  quite  surprising.  Bodies 
are  sometimes  injected  through  the  conmion  carotid  or 
the  common  femoral  artery,  but  this  plan  does  not  give 
such  good  injections  on  both  sides  as  injecting  by  the 
aorta. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


DISSECTING  ROOM  OFFICIALS — CURIOSITIES  IN  ANATOMY. 

The  "demonstrator  of  anatomy" — Distinguish  him  from  the 
lecturer  on  anatomy  —  "  Assistant  -  demonstrators  "  — 
"Prosectors"- — Impossible  to  learn  anatomy  without 
dissecting  —  List  of  structures — Aliases  —  Instances  of 
nature's  mechanics  —  Pianoforte  muscles  —  Music  -  stools 
— How  to  plaj^  gracefully  —  Why  the  ring-finger  is  so 
weak — The  great  "hippopotamus"  question — "Ape  v. 
angel "  —  BODFI  —  The  "  sea-horse  "  —  "  Hippocampus 
minor"  —  How  to  make  a  model  of  the  brain — "What  the 
cerebellum  is  not. 

The  dissecting-room  is  theoretically  under  the  charge 
of  the  anatomy  lecturer ;  practically,  he  never  comes 
near  it  unless  he  wants  to  speak  to  some  one  there. 
So  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  is  the  presiding 
genius  of  practical  anatomy,  who  shows  you  how  to 
get  out  your  "lenticular  ganglion,"  or  your  "anasto- 
moses" round  the  elbow-joint,  or  anything  else  requir- 
ing nicety.  The  lecturer  meddles  with  nothing  but 
"  descriptive  anatomy,"  as  it  is  called.  He  describes 
first  the  bones,  then  the  ligaments,  then  the  muscles, 
then  the  blood-vessels,  then  the  nerves,  and  then  the 
organs  with  special  functions.  In  describing  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  he  just  tells  you  where  they  come 
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from,  where  they  go,  what  their  branches  are,  and 
so  on. 

The  demonstrator  instructs  you  in  practical  cutting, 
and  gives  a  lecture  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  on 
regional  anatomy ;  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  a  certain 
"region  and  describes  all  the  structures  you  find  in  it, 
pointing  out  the  relation  they  bear  to  one  another.  For 
instance,  if  he  were  demonstrating  the  arm,  he  would 
point  out  that,  "  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of 
the  teres  major,  the  median  nerve  is  external  to  the 
brachial  artery ;  but  at  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  at  the 
elbow  the  nerve  lies  internal  to  the  ai'tery."  As  he 
says  this  he  points  to  the  artery,  so  that  you  see  it  is 
all  true. 

The  great  difficulty  in  anatomy  is  to  recollect  these 
relations  of  the  various  structures  to  one  another  so 
precisely  that  you  can  write  down  from  memory  an 
account  of  any  region  in  the  body  when  the  question 
is  set  at  an  examination. 

From  the  sentence  just  quoted  you  sec  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "  relations,"  and  you  will  not  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  a  freshman  who  thought  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  were  daughters  of  the  brachial,  because 
he  heard  it  called  their  "parent  trunk." 

When  you  hear  of  the  nerve  being  first  "  external  " 
and  then  "internal"  to  the  artery,  you  must  not  sup- 
pose the  nerve  gets  into  the  tube  of  the  artery  no, 
these  terms  have  a  special  meaning  in  anatomy. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  referred  to  the  "  middle 
line,"  an  imaginary  plane  which  passes  perpendicularly 
through  it,  and  objects  nearer  than  others  to  this  line 
are  said  to  be  internal  to  them.    The  great  toe  is  inter- 
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nal  to  the  second  toe,  and  the  second  toe  is  external  to 
the  great  toe. 

But  this  rule  is  not  without  some  striking  exceptions ; 
for  instance,  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  external  to 
the  external  carotid,  and  is  called  internal  because  it 
goes  to  the  inside  of  the  head,  while  the  externol  caro- 
tid goes  to  the  face. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  fact  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  anatomy  is  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  many 
modern  anatomists  are  very  anxious  to  have  it  com- 
pletely rewritten,  but  that  sweeping  reform  would  re- 
quire an  international  conference  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  demonstrator  is  assisted  by  two  or  three  "  assist- 
ant-demonstrators," who  are  not  official,  only  amateurs. 
They  are  generally  students  in  tlieir  third  or  fourth  year, 
who  are  going  in  for  the  examination  for  the  Fellowship 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  keep  up  their  anatomy 
by  helping  younger  students  out  of  their  difficulties. 

And  very  kind  they  are,  too.  Like  many  another  tyro, 
we  could  make  nothing  out  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
till  an  expert  young  assistant-demonstrator  came  and 
helped  us.  At  some  places  we  hear  they  are  disliked, 
because  they  put  down  smoking  too  rigidly  in  the  de- 
monstrator's absence.  Of  course  smoking  cannot  be 
allowed  while  dissecting,  for  it  is  fatal  to  work ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  a  kind  man  can  prevent  it  very 
easily.  When  he  smells  it,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
say,  with  a  smile,  "  Come  now,  old  fellow,  you  know 
the  demonstrator  would  jaw  me  if  he  came  in  and 
smelt  tobacco ;  and  you  wouldn't  like  that,  would 
you  1 "  Of  course  you  wouldn't,  unless  you  are  a 
regular  brute,  so  you  put  out  your  pipe  at  once,  and 
generally  remark  with  naivete,  "  All  right,  old  feUow  ; 
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I  didn't  know  you  were  there ; "  and  so  the  matter 
ends,  if  the  assistant-demonstrator  is  as  great  a  favourite 
as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  other  satellites  to  the  lecturer  on  anatomy  are 
the  "prosectors."  They  are  usually  second  or  third 
year  men  who  like  dissection,  can  do  it  with  neatness 
and  rapidity,  and  who  thus  prepare  themselves  for  the 
post  of  assistant-demonstrator.  Their  duty  is  to  dissect 
the  subject  for  the  next  day's  lecture  ;  and  if  there  are 
four  of  them  it  is  very  easy  work,  as  they  go  down  to 
their  little  room  in  couples  to  suit  each  other's  con- 
venience, but  when  there  are  only  two,  it  is  a  nuisance, 
as  they  have  to  remain  so  long  over  the  body.  Men 
like  to  be  prosectors,  for,  besides  getting  their  "  parts  " 
for  nothing,  they  can  always  plead  "  prosecting  "  as  an 
excuse  for  being  late  for  any  lecture,  and  they  stand  a 
chance  of  being  appointed  prosectors  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  Several  examinations  in  anatomy  are  held 
there  every  year,  and  the  various  medical  schools  sup- 
ply men  to  dissect  the  subjects  for  the  examiners  ;  the 
College  gives  them  lunch,  and  a  certificate,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  good  thing  to  have  when  you  ask  for  your 
testimonials  after  passing. 

Formerly  lecturers  on  anatomy  used  to  acknowledge 
the  services  of  their  assistant-demonstrators  and  pro- 
sectors by  presenting  each  of  them  with  a  dissecting- 
case,  ornamented  with  a  silver  plate  commemorating 
their  zeal ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  this  excellent  custom 
has  died  out  in  many  places. 

How  did  our  ancestors  learn  anatomy  before  dissec- 
tion became  general  ?  They  simply  did  not  learn  it, 
for  Avithout  ocular  demonstration  none  but  the  most 
wonderful  memory  could  master  such  a  task  as  learning 
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and  recollecting  all  about  the  liuman  frame  in  its  seve- 
ral parts.  To  quote  tlie  graphic  expression  of  a  very 
able  and  popular  demonstrator,  "  You  cannot  exj)ect  to 
learn  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  until  you  have 
smeared  your  hands  and  face  all  over  with  it !  "  Leav- 
ing quite  out  of  sight  the  question  of  the  "  relation"  of 
the  different  structures  to  one  another,  who  would  not 
recoil  from  the  attempt  to  "  get  up "  two  hundred 
bones,  fifty  joints,  besides  the  articulations  in  the  skull 
and  face,  five  hundred  muscles,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
arteries,  the  same  number  of  veins,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty  nerves  and  "plexuses,"  with  the  nerve-centre 
— the  brain — quite  a  study  by  itself  1 

It  is  a  blessing  to  think  these  numbers  are  reduced 
by  half  owing  to  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
body,  but  nevertheless  a  first-year  man  finds  a  deal  of 
trouble  arising  from  the  fact  that  so  many  things  have 
various  names — indeed,  several  structures  have  as  many 
aliases  as  a  swell- mobsman. 

One' or  two  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  they  lead 
the  way  to  observe  structures  in  which  the  general 
public  may  take  some  interest. 

A  first-year  man  is  puzzled  to  hear  an  old  practi- 
tioner mention  the  "muscle  of  Dubois,"  or  De  le  Boe, 
in  old  French.    He  has  no  idea  it  is  the  same  as  the 

*  The  medical  reader  will  not,  we  hope,  find  fault  with  tliis  enu- 
meration. The  named  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  vary  so  niucli 
in  dilfereut  authors,  that  we  give  merely  round  nuTubers,  wliiuh 
may  be  verified  by  glancing  at  the  index  to  Gray's  'Anatomy.' 
Please  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  we  call  all  the  vessels  in  a 
group  separate  arteries— e.  (/.,  the  perforating  arteries  of  the  thigh 
we  call  three,  not  one ;  and  in  the  bones  we  include  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  also  the  knee-pan,  but  not  the  other  sesamoid  bones,  nor  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear,  nor  yet  the  teeth  of  coxirse,  which  are  not 
bones,  but  only  a  sort  of  claws. 
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"  niassa  carnea  Jacobi  Sylvii,"  and  still  less  suspects 
they  are  both  the  same  muscle  as  that  old  friend  of 
his  the  "  flexor  accessorius "  in  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
whose  two  heads  at  the  heel  would iit  come  out  nice 
and  clean  as  they  are  in  the  books. 

This  "  flexor  accessorius  "is  an  instance  of  nature's 
mechanics.  It  is  an  "  accessory  flexor  "  muscle  to  the 
" long  bender  of  the  toes"  (flexor  longus  diijitorum). 
The  tendon  of  the  latter  comes  down  from  the  leg, 
winds  round  the  inner  ankle,  and  at  the  middle  of  the 
sole  divides  into  four  smaller  tendons  to  go  to  the  four 
smaller  toes.  If  left  to  itself  it  would  draw  them  all 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  but  as  the  "  accessorius  " 
is  inserted  into  it  just  at  its  point  of  division,  this  ex- 
cessive action  is  prevented. 

But  the  "accessorius"  is  not  the  only  accessory 
muscle  to  the  flexor  lonrjvs  digitomm;  from  its  four 
small  tendons  four  small  muscles  arise,  which  are 
called  "  lumbricales " — a  name  they  richly  deserve, 
for  they  look  very  like  "earth-worms," — in  Latin, 
lumhrici. 

These  curious  little  muscles,  though  arising  in  the 
sole,  are  inserted  upon  the  hack  of  the  toes,  into  what 
is  called  their  "  dorsal  aponeurosis,"  or  investing 
sheath,  and  their  action  is  very  curious ;  but  as  we 
coop  up  our  feet  in  tight  boots  we  cannot  see  how 
they  act  in  the  foot,  so  we  must  look  at  them  in  the 
hand  instead. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  "  deep  bender  of  the 
fingers  "  {flexor  profundus  digitorum)  has  its  four  ten- 
dons supplied  with  lumbricales  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  foot.  They  arise  from  it  in  the  palm,  and  twist 
round  to  the  back  of  the  fingers  to  be  inserted  into 
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their  investing  sheath,  and  now  we  can  see  their  action 
to  perfection. 

What  do  young  pianists  always  find  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  doing  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  instructors, 
especially  mamma,  who  is  even  more  particular  about 
it  than  the  music-master  ? 

What  tyro  at  the  pianoforte  does  not  recollect  with 
a  shudder  day  after  day,  as  he  or  she  sat  down  to  prac- 
tise those  atrocious  "scales,"  that  before  the  hour  was 
half  over  mamma  would  be  coming  in  to  see  that  those 
poor  weary  little  fingers  were  not  "  all  hooked  up  like 
claws  "  1 

"  Amelia !  bow  can  you  "?...!  declare  you 
will  have  your  fingers  grow  as  crooked  as  the  parrot's 
claws  !  .  .  .  And  your  wrists,  too,  are  down  below 
the  keys,  .  ,  .  and  your  whole  arm  goes  working  up 
and  down  like  a  steam-engine  !" 

Then  poor  Amelia  turns  very  red,  and  endeavours  to 
do  better,  but  naturally  does  worse.  Mamma  comes 
and  tries  to  hold  the  arm  in  the  proper  position ; 
worse  and  worse,  of  course.  A  regular  scolding  follows, 
a  flood  of  tears  is  the  result,  and  no  more  music  that 
day. 

The  poor  little  girl  goes  out  for  a  walk,  but  it  is 
spoiled  for  her  by  the  thought  of  that  horrid  "  practis- 
ing" still  hanging  over  her;  and  no  wonder  she  con- 
fides to  her  sympathising  younger  sister,  "  Lucy,  I  hate 
music."  No  wonder  that  she  leaves  off  playing  on  the 
piano  altogether  as  soon  as  she  is  married. 

All  this  misery,  all  this  loss  of  time  and  temper,  be- 
cause certain  little  muscles  have  not  acted  properly. 
Now,  let  us  observe  what  their  actions  are,  and  how  we 
may  best  allow  them  free  play. 
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These  lumhricales  arise  from  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  from  the  deep  Jlexor  muscle's  tefndou  ; 

therefore  you  would  expect  them  to  be  Jiexors  too  ; 
but  tJiey  are  inserted  into  the  investing  aJteath  on  the 
back  of  the  fingei-s,  into  which  the  extensor  muscle's 
tendon  is  also  inserted  ; 

therefore  they  are  extensor  muscles  ; 
and  while  the  deep  flexor  bends  all  the  joints  of  the 
fingers,  the  himbricales  modify  this  action  by  extending 
the  last  joint ; 

therefore  the  combined  action  of  these  muscles 
produces  that  graceful  ctirve  of  the  fingers 
which  mamma  hates  to  see  represented  by  an  "  ugly 
crooked  finger."    But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with 
the  position  of  the  hands  at  the  piano. 

Because  the  investing  sheath  of  the  fingers  receives 
the  common  extensor  tendon,  from  the  back  of 
the  fore-arm,  as  well  as  the  himbricales  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand, 
therefore  the  fingers  can  be  most  easily  extended 
when  the  fore-arm,  wrist,  and  back  of  the  hand 
are  all  in  the  same  plane. 
Insure  that  this  can  be  done  comfortably,  and 
there  will  be  no  working  of  the  whole  arm  from  the 
shoulder.    We  do  not  speak  from  our  own  experience, 
for  we  cannot  play  on  the  piano,  or  on  anything  else, 
we  are  sorry  to  say — but  this  was  a  theory  we  had  on 
the  subject ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  voted  a  bore,  we 
asked  the  best  pianists  of  our  acquaintance  what  posi- 
tion they  found  the  easiest  for  their  hands.    All  (and 
here  let  us  thank  them  for  their  courtesy)  declared 
in  favour  of  that  which  we  mention. 

But  Jiow  can  this  "  be  done  comfortably  "  unless  the 
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poor  child  sit  comfortably  1  and  how  can  it  sit  com- 
fortably while  it  is  always  perched  up,  "  like  Patience 
on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief,"  on  one  of  those  abom- 
inable music-stools,  which  creak  so  horribly,  and  are 
screwed  up  to  the  required  height  for  each  child  1 

We  are  sure  most  children  would  rather  sit  on  a 
steady  monument  than  be  stuck  up  on  a  rickety  stool, 
with  their  poor  little  legs  dangling  in  the  air,  and 
their  poor  little  spines  getting  distorted  in  their  frantic 
attempts  to  balance  themselves.  To  have  one  stool 
adapted  by  a  screw  to  all  heights  and  all  weights 
seems  no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  have  one 
saddle  adapted  by  screws  to  all  horses  and  all  riders. 
Give  each  child  a  steady  comfortable  chair  with  a  back 
and  a  foot-rest,  and  all  nervousness,  which  causes  the 
awkwardness  in  holding  the  hand,  will  soon  be  over- 
come. 

Cane  chairs  are  cheap — any  chairs  would  cost  far  less 
than  the  doctor's  fees  for  curing  curvature  of  the  spine. 

But  before  leaving  the  piano  we  had  better  explain 
why  the  ring-finger  is  so  much  longer  about  getting 
into  training  than  any  of  the  others. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  "common  extensor" 
of  the  fingers  ;  well,  this  muscle  gives  off  four  tendons 
to  the  backs  of  the  four  fingers  (the  thumb  has  special 
extensors  of  its  own),  and  the  tendon  of  the  ring- 
finger  is  tied  down  by  little  slips  to  the  tendons  which 
go  to  the  middle  and  little  fingers.  Poor  ring-finger  ! 
no  wonder  it  acts  with  difiiculty ;  it  is  like  Lancelot 
Gobbo,  pulled  one  way  by  the  fiend,  and  the  other  by 
his  conscience. 

While  dissecting  our  first  arms  with  a  friend,  we 
were  both  so  much  annoyed  at  discovering  this  arrange- 
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rneiit,  that  we  agreed,  if  ever  we  learned  to  play  on  the 
piano,  we  Avould  perform  "tenotomy"  on  each  other 
— i.e.,  cut  these  two  little  tendinous  slips. 

The  brain  abounds  in  parts  which  have  many  aliases ; 
but  we  will  mention  only  one  which  we  can  use  as  a  peg 
to  hang  some  remarks  on,  as  we  hope  they  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  reading  public. 

A  favourite  "  cram  "  question  is  to  ask  you  all  about 
the  lateral  ventricles — the  large  cavities  in  the  care- 
hmm  or  ereat  brain.  AVhat  forms  their  roof?  What 
do  we  find  in  their  floor  ?  With  what  do  they  commu- 
nicate ?  What  dissection  do  you  make  to  show  their 
communications?   &c.  &c. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  cram  this  up,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  want  to  tell  you  so  much  as  some  of  their  con- 
tents ;  for  it  is  in  them  we  find  the  "hippocampus  ma- 
jor," about  which  so  much  fuss  was  made  a  short  time 
atjo  amonc;  scientific  men. 

Some  of  those  who  held  with  Mr  Darwin  that  man 
was  a  highly-educated  or  regenerate  ape,  declared  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  two,  except  that  man  has 
a  "hippocampus  major  "  in  his  brain,  while  the  ape  has 
none. 

This  is  the  view  wliich  Professor  Kingsley  has  so 
amusingly  laughed  at  in  the  'Water  Babies,'  when  he 
tells  his  readers  it  is  no  matter  how  beautiful,  or  wise, 
or  witty  they  may  be,  they  are  still  apes  after  all  if  they 
have  no    hipjjopotamus  major"  in  their  brain. 

For  the  comfort  of  those  who  hold  with  Mr  Disraeli 
that  man  is  a  r?egenerate  angel,  we  may  remark,  before 
going  further,  that  they  may  make  themselves  quite  easy. 
They  need  not  be  the  least  afraid  of  any  old  gorilla  com- 
ing up  to  them  some  day  and  saying,  "Am  not  I  a  man 
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and  a  brother  ? "  or  rather,  "  Art  not  thou  an  ape  and  a 
brother  V  for  there  are  an  immense  number  of  differ- 
ences between  men  and  monkeys.  If  you  don't  believe 
us,  just  read  what  Professor  Huxley  and  others  have 
written  about  the  "  anthropoid  apes,"  and  you  will  soon 
find  the  subject  fills  a  much  larger  book  than  this. 

"  What  is  a  '  hippopotamus  major,'  or  a  '  hippocam- 
pus major '  ?  "  you  inquire.  It  is  a  name  given  to  a 
curve  following  the  course  of  the  "middle  horn"  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  and  it  was  a  bother  to  students  long 
before  the  ape  v.  angel  controversy  was  heard  of ;  for  the 
direction  of  the  curve  is  backwards,  outwards,  dow'n- 
wards,  forwards,  inwards.  Try  to  say  that  now,  and 
we  are  sure  you  won't  be  able  to  recollect  the  right  order 
unless  you  observe,  as  we  students  do,  that  the  initial 
letters  make  the  word  BODFI ! 

Triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  isn't  it  1  Defeat  of 
that  odious  tyrant  of  an  examiner  who  thought  he  "would 
pluck  you  for  not  knowing  it ! 

"  Well,  if  it  is  a  cvrve,  why  is  it  called  hippocamims  ? 
What  does  it  mean  ? " 

You  may  well  ask,  reader.    Let  us  explain  : — 

It  doesn't  mean  a  "  horse-pasture  ; "  it  does  not  come 
from  IVtoc,  a  horse,  and  campus,  a  field,  though  it  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  if  it  did,  for  anatomists  have 
coined  far  worse  hybrid  w^ords  than  that — men  of  science, 
like  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  are  above  grammar,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  It  comes  from  /Vtoc,  a 
horse,  and  xa.aTji,  a  bend ;  but  still  we  seem  almost  as 
far  from  its  derivation  as  ever — a  "horse-bend,"  what 
can  it  mean  1 

There  is  a  very  curious  little  fish  found  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Mediterranean  which  is  popularly  called  the 
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"sea-horse,"  and  by  Cuvier  "Hippocampus  brevi- 
rostris."  It  looks  as  if  it  liad  been  made  by  slicing 
olf  the  head  of  a  shrimp,  and  supplying  its  place  with 
the  head  of  a  knight  in  a  set  of  chessmen;  the  horse's 
head  thus  accounts  for  the  liippo  in  its  name,  and  the 
curious  bend  of  the  body  brings  in  the  xa.a-s-Ji,  modified 
into  campus. 

Specimens  of  it  are  in  most  museums,  and  the  "horsi- 
ness"  of  its  head,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  curve,  are 
brought  out  more  distinctly  when  it  is  dried.  Pictures 
(•f  it  are  in  most  books  on  natural  history — say  Maun- 
der's  Treasury,  for  an  example.  It  is  quite  a  heraldic- 
looking  little  monster,  and  is,  in  fact,  very  like  the  sup- 
porters of  the  arms  of  Cambridge — the  borough,  not  the 
university. 

Well  the  "hippocampus  major"  has  no  "horsy"  head, 
but  its  curve  was  considered  something  like  that  of  the 
sea-horse's  body;  and  by  this  roundabout  way  this  ridi- 
culous name  is  conferred  on  a  part  of  the  brain.  It  would 
be  much  better  if  it  were  always  spoken  of  by  its  other 
name,  "  cornu  ammonis,"  for  it  really  is  something  like 
a  "  ram's  horn." 

But  if  we  have  "  hippocampus  major,"  Ave  naturally 
ask  after  "  hippocampus  minor : "  if  we  hear  of  Pitt 
senior,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  we  naturally  think  of  Pitt 
junior,  the  great  commoner. 

The  "hippocampus  minor,"  or  "  calcar  avis,"  the 
"  bird's  spur  "  (which  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble), 
is  not  far  oE  It  lies  in  the  "posterior  horn"  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  just  as  the  "  hipi)ocampus  major  " 
lies  in  the  "  middle  horn,"  which  describes  such  a  re- 
markable curve. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  explain  how  all  these  queer 
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things  are  formed.  Take  a  dinner-napkin,  simply  folded, 
not  made  into  a  fan,  or  a  mitre,  or  any  other  of  those 
wonderful  things  we  see  at  hotels,  but  simply  folded,  if 
you  please.  Roll  each  end  of  it  towards  the  other  till 
they  meet  in  the  middle,  then  cram  the  whole  into  a 
tumbler,  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  ends  of  the  cerebrum,  or  great  brain, 
are  rolled  into  its  two  hemispheres,  and  packed  in  the 
cranium,  the  skull. 

Now  examine  our  model :  we  see  it  is  crumpled  by 
the  pressure  into  all  sorts  of  elevations  and  depressions 
— in  the  same  way  the  brain  is  crumpled,  only  the  eleva- 
tions are  called  convolut  ions,  and  the  depressions  fissures. 

Our  napkin,  though  rolled  up,  has  a  cavity  not  quite 
obliterated  left  in  each  hemisphere :  similarly  is  the 
lateral  ventricle,  with  its  three  divisions  or  ho7'ns — 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior — left  in  each  hem isjjh ere 
of  the  brain ;  therefore,  if  we  pass  a  pin  through  the 
bottom  of  the  fissures,  we  may  expect  to  reach  the  la- 
teral ventricle  itself,  may  we  not  ? 

Let  lis  try.  Hallo  !  We  have  transfixed  our  friend 
hippocampus  major ! 

To  be  sure  we  have  :  Hippocampus  major  is  an  ele- 
vation inside  the  brain,  but  a  depression  outside. 

The  brain  is  not  crumpled  anyhow,  as  our  napkin 
was.  Nature  crumples  it  always  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  most  important  elevations  or  convolutions  have  re- 
ceived special  names,  so  likewise  have  the  most  impor- 
tant depressions  or  fissures. 

Our  business  at  present  is  with  the  latter  :  we  pass  a 
pin  through  the  bottom  of  the  dentate  fissure,  and  we 
find  it  perforates  hipjjocampits  major,  coming  up  in  the 
middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
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In  the  same  manner  the  pin  passes  through  the  cal- 
carine  fissure,  perforates  hippocampus  minor,  and  emer- 
ges in  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Again,  we  stick  a  pin  into  the  collateral  fissure,  which 
is  between  the  last  two,  and  we  find  it  comes  up  through 
the  eminent  ia  collateral  is,  a  small  eminence  inside,  just 
between  the  two  hippocampi. 

The  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  had  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  made  about  it  at  one  time,  because  it 
was  thought  that  it  overlapped  the  cerebellum,  or  little 
brain,  only  in  man ;  but  it  is  now  found  that  many  mon- 
keys have  as  good  posterior  horns  as  we  have,  perhaps 
better. 

As  the  cerebellum  has  been  mentioned,  perhaps  we 
may  remark  that  it  is  a  popular  i^hrenological  fallacy  to 
consider  it  the  seat  of  the  animal  propensities ;  it  is 
now  believed  to  have  an  excessively  complex  function, 
presiding  to  a  certain  extent  partly  over  sensation,  partly 
over  motion,  and  partly  over  nutrition. 

This  chapter  may  show  how  wearisome  anatomy  is  to 
read  with  its  tiresome  repetitions,  which,  however,  are 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  LABORATORIES. 

"Stinks" — HS — How  to  use  a  blow-pipe — Students  at  work 
in  squads — Dirt — Burning  the  demonstrator — What  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say — Dispensing  and  pharmacy — These  might  be 
taught  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  Hall — Prescriptions 
— A  substitute  for  "Gregorj''s  powder" — An  after-dinner 
mixture — "Dog  Latin "— Children's  enjoyment  compared 
with  that  of  adults— The  man  who  had  an  "  annual  dinner  " 
every  week. 

No  diploma  can  be  obtained  unless  you  have  attended 
a  course  of  "  practical  chemistry,"  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  "  chemical  manipulations,"  by  far  the 
most  popular  part  of  the  science  with  most  men. 

At  Oxford,  indeed,  the  professors  of  the  natural 
science  schools  have  fitted  up  the  laboratories  to  such 
perfection,  that  the  undergraduates  are  quite  fond  of 
going  there  to  "  kick  up  stinks,"  as  the  phrase  is  ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  natural  science  of  every  depart- 
ment is,  at  Oxford,  included  under  the  comprehensive 
though  not  euphonious  term  "  stinks." 

Certaiidy  the  Oxonians  have  seized  on  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  practical  chemistry.  By  some 
noses  the  odours  of  the  laboratory  are  even  less  endur- 
able than  those  of  the  dissecting-room,  and  it  seems,  in 
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most  schools,  impossible  to  secure  proper  ventilation 
without  producing  draught  enough  to  blow  out  the 
lamp ;  so  men  would  rather  get  used  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  than  take  half  an  hour  to  boil  a  test-tube. 

This  sulphuretted  hydrogen,"  like  old  offenders,  has 
several  aliases;  it  is  also  called  "sulphide  of  hydrogen," 
"hydro-sulphuric  acid,"  and  "rotten-egg  gas;"  but  all 
these  are  such  long  names  that,  as  it  is  in  constant  use 
as  a  test,  it  is  generally  called  "  HS,"  its  chemical 
symbol ;  and  you  will  not  be  long  in  the  laboratory 
before  you  find  a  little  "  HS  "  goes  a  very  long  way. 
We  may  remark  that  "  HS  "  is  found  "native,"  "wild," 
or  "  free,"  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Chel- 
tenham, Leamington,  Gilsland,  Moffat,  and  Strath- 
peffer. 

But  "  HS  "  is  not  the  only  bugbear  of  the  labora- 
tory ;  you  burn  your  fingers  with  the  test-tubes ;  you 
spill  strong  acid  on  your  clothes  and  hands,  turning 
the  former  red  and  the  latter  yellow ;  your  retorts  'wiU 
burst ;  and  though  you  observe  every  precaution  by 
covering  your  substance  for  the  blow-pipe  test  with 
"  microcosmic  salt,"  or  "  black  flux,"  you  will,  for 
some  time,  find  the  first  puff  scatters  ever}'thing,  and 
nothing  can  you  "  reduce,"  no  matter  what  pains  you 
take. 

Patience,  patience  !  When  you  know  the  different 
processes  in  your  '  Practical  Chemistry,'  by  Bowman, 
or  Noad,  or  Odling,  you  will  have  learned  how  to 
manage  your  blow-pipe,  though  it  seems  so  difficult  at 
first. 

It  is  quite  easy  when  you  have  acquired  the  knack  ; 
but  we  have  not  seen  the  "  knack  "  described  intelli- 
gibly in  any  book  yet,  and  we  could  not  manage  it  till 
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we  were  taught  this  plan.  "  First  try  without  a  blow- 
pipe ;  close  your  mouth,  distend  your  cheeks,  breathe 
quietly  ;  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  can  breathe 
comfortably  without  the  least  effort  to  keep  your 
cheeks  distended.  All  right ;  now  try  the  same  thing 
with  the  blow-pipe  in  your  mouth.  No  ;  don't  blow, 
only  breathe.  There,  that's  it ;  now  you  can  blow 
away  for  half  an  hour,  if  you  like,  without  stopping  !" 

And  so  you  can.  You  will  be  quite  surprised  to  see 
how  easily  men  acquire  the  "knack,"  when  a  little 
trouble  is  taken  to  teach  them. 

A  stranger  might  easily  while  away  an  hour  or  two 
— if  he  did  not  mind  the  smells — watching  a  number 
of  students  at  work  in  the  laboratory ;  they  are  told  off 
into  squads  and  placed  at  long  tables,  with  chemicals 
and  apparatus  arranged  for  the  various  processes  to  be 
learned  at  each  table.  The  squad  at  table  A  will 
perhaps  practise  "glass-blowing"  to-day,  while  to- 
morrow they  will  change  places  with  the  squad  at  B, 
who  are  trying  to  collect  gases  under  water.  Squad  C 
may  be  practising  "  acidimctry  "  and  "  alkalimetry  " — 
squad  D,  "distillation;"  and  it  is  ludicrous  to  observe 
how  disgusted  they  look  at  finding  the  water  less  pure 
after  the  process  than  before.  Squad  E  will  be  taking 
the  "  specific  gravity "  of  everything  they  can  lay 
hands  on,  and  losing  much  time  and  temper  in  trying 
to  make  slip-knots  in  refractory  horse-hairs,  for  sus- 
pending in  water  the  objects  to  be  weighed  ;  while 
squad  F  may  be  performing  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic. 
It  is  at  this  last  table  that  retorts,  Wolff-bottles,  and 
Florence-flasks  come  to  their  untimely  end;  for  most 
men  set  light  to  their  "  nascent  hydrogen,"  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  be  given  off,  without  M\aiting  till  the  air 
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is  all  expelled  from  tlie  bottle.  The  explosion  of  the 
mixed  gases  makes  a  great  noise,  but  fortunately  people 
are  very  seldom  hurt. 

But  the  best  fun  is  testing  for  "  unknown  sub- 
stances;" you  derive  no  pleasure  from  manipulation 
till  you  reach  this  stage  ;  but  the  last  step  in  an 
analysis  aftbrds  the  same  kind  of  gratification  as  we  feel 
in  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  an  equation  in  algebra, 
"a?  =  the  answer."  It  is  all  the  more  satisfactory 
when  you  have  got  it  right  "  in  spite  of  the  book,"  as 
you  are  pleased  to  say  ;  for  the  book  told  you  such 
and  such  a  reaction  should  produce  a  "  yellow  crystal- 
line precipitate,"  yet  all  you  found  was  a  nasty,  muddy, 
yellowish  cloudiness.  Still  you  guessed  right.  "  Ah  ! 
had  him  there,"  you  say,  with  a  chuckle. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  have  defined  "  dirt  "  as 
"  matter  out  of  place;"  and  in  performing  analyses  you 
will  soon  declare  the  definition  true.  Dust  is  the 
bane  of  the  life  of  the  young  chemist,  but  besides  this, 
he  will  often  find  his  results  obscured  by  the  "  impuri- 
ties "  of  the  common  chemicals  in  the  laboratory ;  for 
compounds  of  sodium,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  seem  as 
difficult  to  eradicate  as  thistles  from  a  pasture. 

"  How  provoking  !  This  must  be  Epsom  salts ;  here's 
the  magnesia  detected  in  this  test-tube,  and  here's  the 
sulphuric  acid  demonstrated  in  that ;  yet  here's  soda 
shown  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  in  this  one  !  What  the 
deuce  does  Charlie  (the  demonstrator)  mean  by  saying 
it  consists  of  only  one  acid  and  one  base  1  I'll  serve 
him  out  ! " 

Yes,  that's  right ;  wrap  a  piece  of  paper  round  the 
top  of  the  test-tube,  heat  it  as  hot  as  you  can,  go  up 
to  him  with  indignation  expressed  on  your  outraged 
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countenance,  thrust  it  into  his  hand.  Hallo  !  what's 
the  matter?  You  seem  more  surprised  than  ever.  Yes, 
no  wonder  !  He  takes  it  in  his  hand  by  the  very 
Jiottesf  part,  though  you  have  only  just  removed  it 
from  the  flame  of  the  si)irit-larap,  and  asks  you  smil- 
ingly what  is  the  difficulty.  You  explain :  he  satisfies 
you  that  the  impurities  have  deceived  you ;  and  you  go 
your  way  in  amazement  that  his  hands  are  so  much 
less  sensitive  than  yours  were,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
cricket  season  at  school.  You  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  end  of  the  course  :  yours  will  be  nearly  as  callous 
as  his  if  you  attend  regularly;  and  though  you  Avill 
doubtless  say  you  are  glad  it  is  over,  yet  we  are  sure 
you  will  confess  it  is  "  worth  any  amount  of  lectures, 
and  wish  all  your  time  had  been  employed  as  profitably 
as  the  hours  you  sjDent  in  the  chemical  laboratory." 

N.B. — That  is  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  declare  ;  for 
our  own  part,  we  cannot  say  we  ever  liked  it  at  all ; 
we  found  it  only  less  detestable  than  dissection. 

The  apothecary's  shop  is  at  some  hospitals  dignified 
with  the  name  of  "  laboratory  ;"  but  at  most  places  it 
is  now  called  "the  dispensary."  Every  student  is  re- 
quired to  spend  three  months  in  it  to  learn  "dispensing" 
and  "pharmacy."  The  former  can  be  easily  picked  up 
in  a  few  weeks,  but  it  requires  a  long  and  careful  training 
before  you  can  be  an  adept  in  the  latter ;  for  it  is  trouble 
enough  to  learn  the  appearance  of  drugs  themselves, 
without  getting  up  their  preparation  and  adulterations 
at  all.  "  Tears  "  and  "  masses  "  give  you  bother  enough, 
still  more  do  the  different  sorts  of  drugs,  like  cardamoms 
— varieties  of  which  are  called  "  long  "  cardamoms  and 
"short"  cardamoms,  "long- short"  cardamoms,  and 
"short-long"  cardamoms;  so  that  you  feel  quite  frantic 
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at  the  numberless  specimens  of  cinchona  bark,  the 
different  kinds  of  which  yon  are  expected  to  distinguish. 

Pharmacy  is  not  of  much  use  to  practitioners  who 
settle  in  England,  whatever  it  may  be  to  colonists,  so  it 
is  not  taught  well. 

We  think  it  is  scarcely  worth  teaching  at  all,  except 
to  druggists ;  but  if  it  must  be  learned  by  the  student, 
it  might  as  well  be  learned  better.  Very  few  doctors 
know  or  care  anything  about  drugs,  so  we  think  it  would 
be  better  if  the  chairs  of  materia  medica  were  changed 
to  chairs  of  therapeutics,  including  action  of  medicines, 
dietetics,  hygiene,  and  climatology;  while  all  the  students 
of  the  London  medical  schools  might  be  sent  for  a 
thorough  training  in  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  Hall,  17  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

You  learn  dispensing  pretty  well,  if  you  don't  learn 
pharmacy,  the  recognition  and  preparation  of  drugs ;  but 
really  there  is  not  much'  to  learn  in  disj^ensing.  You 
are  taught  how  to  make  pills  and  spread  blisters,  how 
to  fold  powders  and  to  make  up  mixtures,  and  if  you 
don't  soon  tire  of  all  this  drudgery  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised. 

The  difference  between  "  draughts  "  and  "  mixtures  " 
puzzles  you  at  first.  There  is  no  difference  really.  A 
"  draught "  is  merely  a  small  "  mixture,"  which  is  to  be 
taken  all  at  once,  instead  of  by  instalments. 

The  chief  use  of  dispensing  is  to  make  you  familiar 
with  prescriptions,  but  these  are  not  now  written  with 
anything  like  the  precision  which  was  formerly  thought 
necessary. 

At  one  time  prescriptions  contained  scores  of  ingre- 
dients j  now  they  often  do  not  contain  the  four  elements 
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called  the  "base,"  the  "adjuvant,"  the  "corrective," 
and  the  "  vehicle,"  which  are  requisite  theoretically  to 
form  a  perfect  prescription. 

Here  is  a  prescription  for  a  powder,  Mr  Druitt's  for- 
mula 38,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  vade-mecum : — 

R.  Pulv.  rhei.,  gr.  x. 
Sodse  bicarb.,  gr.  xx. 
01.  lavand.,  gtt.  v. 
Sac  char,  alb.,  gr.  xx. 
M.  ft.  pulv.  sig.  ex  aqua  suniend.  hora  somni.    Mitte  tales  jv. 

Translated  from  dog -Latin  to  plain  English,  it  reads 
R.,  recipe — 

Take  of 

Powdered  rhubarb,  graius  10. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  grains  20. 
Oil  of  lavender,  drops  5. 
White  sugar,  grains  20. 
Mix.     Let  a  powder  be  made;  let  it  be  marked,  "To  be 
taken  in  water  at  bed-time. "    Send  four  such  powders. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  the  base,  or  most  active  ingre- 
dient; the  soda  is  the  adjuvant,  to  assist  it  j  the  lavender 
is  the  corrective,  to  cover  the  bad  taste ;  and  the  sugar, 
or  the  sugar  and  water,  will  be  the  veliicle,  or  means  of 
administration. 

The  following  may  be  considered  a  formula  for  a 
"  mixture,"  not  "  shockingly  nasty,"  let  us  hope: — 

Take  of 

Tincture  of  hospital, 

Solution  of  anatomy, 

Essence  of  note-book, 

Infusion  of  gossip — of  each  a  sufficiency. 
Mix.    Let  a  mixture  be  made ;  let  it  be  marked,  "  Medical 
students  of  the  period."    One-twelfth  part  to  be  taken 
after  meals. 
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Students  are  apt  to  neglect  prescriptions.  "  Oh !  any 
one  can  write  dog-Latin  enough  for  prescriptions,"  said 
a  friend  of  ours,  just  before  an  examination ;  so,  to  try 
him,  we  replied,  "  Indeed !  then  how  would  you  translate 
this,  '  Before  taking  the  mixture,  shake  the  bottle '  1 " 

"Antequam  capias  misturam,  quate  amphoram,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Doggy,  indeed!  but  'quate  amphoram'  can  only 
mean  '  brandish  the  jar;'  whereas  I  am  supposing  only 
a  six- ounce  bottle." 

"Oh,  hang  iti'agita  bottlum' — how  do  you  write 
it?" 

"  I  should  add  it  to  the  dose,  giving  the  following- 
direction  : — *  ]\[isce,  fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  unciam  ter 
quotidie,  concussji  prius  lagena '  (mix :  let  a  mixture  be 
made,  of  which  let  the  patient  take  two  tablespoonfuls 
three  times  a-day,  the  bottle  having  been  previously 
•shaken).  So  you  see  there  is  something  in  knowing 
dog- Latin  after  all." 

Curious  mistranslations  of  the  directions  given  by  the 
physician  are  on  record.  "Maneat  in  lecto,"  "  let  him 
remain  in  bed,"  was  rendered,  "  to  be  taken  in  milk  in 
the  morning;"  while  "  ex  lacte  suraend.,"  "to be  taken 
in  nulk,"  appeared  as  "  to  be  kept  in  bed."  "  Micse 
panis,"  "bread-crumbs,"  became  "mixed  with  bread;" 
and  a  patient  who  was  ordered  "  cubare  moUiter,"  "  to 
sleep  softly,"  was  informed  that  he  was  to  "  smoke 
quietly."  This  was  supposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
who  tells  the  tale,  to  be  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  who 
smoked  Cuba  tobacco;  but  happily  such  ludicrous  mis- 
takes belong  to  the  past,  not  to  the  present,  generation 
of  students. 

The  powder  given  above  is  mentioned,  because  it  is  a 
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good  substitute  for  Gregory's  powder,  and  yet  is  not 
half  so  nauseous  as  that  atrocious  compound,  so  it  is 
much  better  for  children. 

Some  people  are  hard-hearted  enough  to  say  that  little 
boys  and  girls  who  stuflf  themselves  with  "  goodies"  in  the 
holidays,  deserve  to  have  nasty  physic  to  put  them  right 
again.    We  cannot  agree  with  such  martinets,  who,  by 
the  by,  would  not  be  half  so  strict  with  grown-up  people, 
but  would  probably  suggest  some  nice  brandy  and  soda, 
or  hock  and  seltzer-water  after  a  city  feast.    Lord  Milton 
tells  i;s,  in  his  interesting  account  of  '  The  North-West 
Passage  by  Land,'  that  there  was  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  in  eating  after  having  been  on  short  commons 
for  some  time  ;  so  who  will  venture  to  say  children  have 
tiot  this  pleasure  in  gobbling  sweet  things  ?    Don't  be 
too  severe  on  them,  poor  little  dears!  they  have  not  long 
to  enjoy  themselves ;  why  disturb  their  innocent  amuse- 
ments with  visions  of  "  Gregory"  to-morrow'?    We  are 
sure  they  are  far  happier  than  their  grown-up  relatives, 
who  are  figuratively  said  to  "  enjoy  themselves"  at  a 
party  where  at  least  six  times  as  many  people  come 
as  the  rooms  can  accommodate,  not  to  mention  the 
chairs. 

Yes,  seats  are  denied  you,  air  is  not  to  be  had,  danc- 
ing is .  the  only  amusement ;  yet  how^  are  you  to  dance 
when  you  cannot  move  without  endangering  some 
gauzy  texture  which  envelopes  you  in  an  ocean  of 
gossamer  1 

Young  ladies  call  this  "  paradise,"  and  you  are  ex- 
pected to  make  yourself  very  agreeable.  As  you  pour 
your  soft  nothings  into  their  expectant  ears,  what 
would  they  not  vote  you  if  they  could  read  your  self- 
ish and  undignified  thoughts, — "What  a  confounded 
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squash  tliere  is  !  I  can  hardly  breathe  !  Oh  for  ;i 
sofa  and  this  week's  *  Owl ' !  " 

Depend  upon  it  no  such  corrosive  thoughts  disturb 
the  ingenuous  breasts  of  our  gobbling  youngsters ;  there- 
fore, dear  youngsters,  pray  gobble  still. 

If  you  gobble  judiciously  when  you  are  grown-up, 
you  may  perhaps  make  a  reputation  as  a  "gourmand;" 
that  is  the  respectful  term,  children,  by  which  society" 
designates  a  full-fledged  gobbler.  Let  us  tell  you  a 
story  about  one  : — 

A  rich  gormandiser  subscribed  to  half  the  charities  in 
London  that  he  might  enjoy  an  "  annual  dinner  "  every 
week.  At  one  of  these  feasts  a  waiter  observed  his 
eating  powers,  and  determined  to  feed  him  assiduously, 
just  to  see  how  much  he  could  eat. 

"  Some  of  this,  sir?"  offering  a  fifth  side-dish  with  a 
long  French  name.  "  Please," — helps  himself  liberally, 
waiter  is  going — "  and,  I  say,  waiter  !  "  *'  Yessir  " — 
waiter  stops  expectantly.  Dives  drops  his  fork,  raises 
his  left  hand  with  a  rhetorical  flourish,  looks  very  serious, 
and,  as  soon  as  his  mouth  is  empty,  slaps  his  left  thigh 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  solemn  injunction — "  Waiter, 
brin£c  me  everything  !  " 

Being  chatted  by  a  friend  about  his  gastronomic 
powers,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  faculty  he  had  in- 
herited, and  he  could  not  understand  why  other  people 
had  not  inherited  it  to  the  same  degree,  being  all  de- 
scended from  Adam  and  Eve. 

"  Adam  and  Eve  !  What  have  they  to  do  with  stuff- 
ingr' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  afraid  you  didn't  keep 
chapel  regularly  when  you  were  at  Cambridge !  When 
I  was  at  college  I  remember  a  scholar  was  reading  the 
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first  lesson  in  chapel  one  Sunday  morning,*  and  he  came 
to  a  verse  which  he  thus  pronounced,  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  our  understanding : — '  She  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  did  eat  ;  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat ! ' " 

*  Sexagesima  Sunday,  Gen.  iii.  6. 


CHAPTEE  VL 


THE  HOSPITAL. 

Clinical  lectures  and  instruction — St  Vitus's  dance—  Organisa- 
tion of  a  London  hospital  staff — Clinical  clerks  and  dressers 
— Bathos  by  the  chairman — Number  of  beds  in  the  various 
hospitals  of  London — The  Children's  Hospital — Convales- 
cent hospitals — How  to  dress  sick  children — The  sliding- 
scale — The  tumult. 

It  is  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  that  the  medical 
student  learns  the  most  important  part  of  his  profes- 
sion, where  he  receives  what  is  called  "  clinical  instruc- 
tion," both  in  the  form  of  set  "  clinical  lectures  "  in 
the  operating  theatre  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  in  practical  remarks  by  the  members  of  the  staff 
as  they  visit  each  patient. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Mr  Clericus  ;  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  seen  you  ;  but  now  I  must  be  off  to  clinical,"  we 
said  one  day,  after  meeting  our  old  friend,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish. 

"  *  Clinical ! '  what  is  '  clinical '  ^  The  last  time  I 
was  in  town  you  were  just  going  to  'clinical.'  Is  it 
what  you  students  call  your  lunch,  in  the  same  way  as 
your  old  Indian  uncle  calls  it  '  tiffin  '  I " 

This  is  a  question  that  is  frequently  asked  by  people 
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not  in  the  profession;  so  we  may  as  well  put  down 
our  answer. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  clinical  means  a  clinical  lecture — 
that  is,  a  lecture  upon  patients  in  the  hospital,  notes  of 
whose  diseases  have  been  taken  at  the  bedside  (t^o^  rrjit 
y.Xi'vriv,  you  know)  by  a  student,  hence  called  a  clinical 
clerk.  We  assemble  in  the  operating  theatre,  the 
'  C.  C'  reads  the  cases,  and  the  physician  under  whose 
care  they  are  makes  remarks  upon  them,  giving  us  the 
most  modern  views  with  regard  to  their  nature  and 
treatment.  When  a  clinical  is  carefully  prepared — as 
it  always  should  be,  or  it  is  apt  to  be  prosy  and  desul- 
tory— it  is  far  the  most  interesting  lecture  of  the  day, 
and  the  examining  boards  insist  more  upon  attendance 
at  these  than  at  any  other  lectures.  Will  you  come  1 
We  shall  have  a  good  one  to-day;  it  is  to  be  upon 
'  chorea,'  that  is  '  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,'  well  known  as 
'  St  Vitus's  dance.'  " 

And  he  did  come,  and  was  much  interested,  for 
there  were  several  good  cases.  One  was  a  little  girl, 
who  was  frightened  by  some  "  bogies,"  which  turned 
out  to  be  nigger-singers  more  hideously  disguised  than 
usual ;  another  was  a  young  woman  seized  with  chorea 
on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  her  lover's  ship  with  all 
hands,  before  the  lifeboat  could  reach  them ;  another 
little  girl  had  been  desperately  frightened  by  being 
nearly  run  over  in  crossing  the  street ;  and  the  most 
interesting  case  of  all  was  that  of  a  man  in  whom  it 
was  brought  on  by  losses  in  his  business.  The  interest 
was  great,  both  because  the  complaint  is  rare  in  men, 
and  from  the  control  which  he  could  exert  over  it 
when  absolutely  necessary.  Though  shaking  in  every 
feature  and  limb,  he  was  able  to  write  his  signature  to 
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receipts,  a  specimen  of  which  was  handed  round,  and 
it  was  perfectly  legible,  but  rather  different  from  his 
usual  writing,  because  he  could  make  only  one  letter 
at  a  time  with  a  spasmodic  effort,  and  was  obliged  to 
stop  a  few  moments  before  attempting  the  next. 

The  good  clergyman's  attention  was  quite  captivated 
by  the  details  of  these  cases,  and  he  brought  all  the 
men's  eyes  upon  him  by  a  loud  "  Dear  me  ! "  when  the 
physician  pointed  out  the  frequency  of  fright  in  pro- 
ducing the  complaint,  and  mentioned  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  oft-quoted  case  of  the  little  girl  who  was 
frightened  into  chorea  by  one  drunken  man,  and 
frightened  out  of  it  by  another,  before  she  had  been 
long  under  treatment. 

He  was  so  much  edified  by  what  he  heard,  that  he 
said  he  should  certainly  keep  a  constant  look-out  in 
his  parish  for  "good  cases,"  and  send  them  to  the 
hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  doctors,  as  well 
as  the  patients — an  excellent  example  for  all  clergy- 
men, we  voted. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital,  according  to  mo- 
dern organisation,  consists  of  many  different  elements  ; 
you  will  not  find  all  these  elements  yet  at  every  hospi- 
tal, but  we  will  write  down  a  list  of  medical  officers, 
and  their  subdivision  of  labour,  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  profession,  as  you  may  find  them  existing,  if 
you  visit  a  number  of  hospitals.  It  seems  to  us  that 
before  long  every  large  hospital  will  provide  itself  with 
an  efficient  staff  of  scientific  men,  who  will  share  the 
duties  somewhat  after  this  fashion,  and  take  it  by  turns 
to  hold  the  office  of  "dean"  for  a  year,  a  post  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  "tutor"  at  Cambridge. 
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^SCULAPIAN  HOSPITAL. 

Physicians. 

Dr  A.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

Dr  B.,        ,,  Materia  Medica. 

Dr  C,        ,,  Forensic  Medicine. 

Dr  D.,       ,,  Obstetric  Medicine,  and  special  physi- 

cian for  diseases  of  women  and  children  amongst  the 
in-patients. 

Mr  E.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Mr  F.,  Anatomy. 

Mr  G.,       ,,  Physiology. 

Mr  H.,  Oculist,  and  sometimes  also  Aurist. 

A  ssistant- Physicians. 
Dr  I.,  Lecturer  on  Pathology. 
Dr  J.,       „  Botany. 
Dr  K.,  for  general  medical  cases. 

Dr  L.,  for  diseases  of  women  and  children  among  the  out- 
patients. 

A  ssistant-Surgeoiis. 
MrM.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Mr  N.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology. 
Mr  0.,  for  general  surgical  cases. 
Mr  P.,  Dentist. 

The  chairs  of  "chemistry  and  natural  philosophy," 
and  of  "practical  chemistry,"  are  generally  filled  by 
scientific  men,  who  do  not  practise,  so  they  hold  no 
clinical  appointment,  but  they  are  members  of  the 
committee  that  manages  the  hospital. 

Besides  these,  a  well-ordered  hospital  will  have  on 
the  stafi"  four  other  medical  men,  young  ones  waiting 
for  a  practice,  who  have  not  charge  of  patients,  and 
who  take  these  appointments  till  they  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining  better. 
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Dr  or  Mr  Q.,  Medical  Tutor,  avIio  helps  the  students  in  their 
private  readinj^,  and  sets  them  examinations  every  week, 
so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  public  examining  boards. 

Dr  or  Mr  R. ,  Pathologist,  who  makes  all  the  post-mortem 
examinations,  keeps  an  account  of  them,  and  is  curator 
of  the  museum. 

Dr  or  Mr  S.,  Medical  Registrar,  who  registers,  with  brief 

notes,  all  the  medical  in-patients. 
Dr  or  Mr  T.,  Surgical  Registrar,  who  performs  the  same 

duty  for  surgical  in-patients. 

Then  there  are  the  resident  medical  officers : — 

Mr  TJ.,  Senior  House-Physician.  Mr  Y.,  Senior  House- Accoii- 

Mr  v.,  Junior  ,,  cheur. 

Mr  W.,  Senior  House-Surgeon.  Mr  Z.,  Junior  ,, 

Mr  X.,  Junior  ,, 

These  are  chosen  from  the  students  who  have  just 
passed,  and  they  hold  office  for  limited  periods,  generally 
six  months. 

But  the  students  who  have  not  passed  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  hospital  appointments ;  every  physician 
and  assistant-physician  has  three  or  four  "  clinical 
clerks,"  every  surgeon  and  assistant-surgeon  three  or 
four  "dressers,"  who,  like  the  resident  medical  officers, 
hold  office  for  six  months. 

Students  must  be  four  years  in  training  at  a  medical 
school,  so  they  generally  apportion  them  in  this  way  : 
in  the  first  two  years  they  get  over  their  dissection  and 
nearly  all  their  lectures,  so  that  in  the  last  two  years 
they  can  take  all  the  students'  hospital  appointments, 
without  having  their  hands  too  full  ;  in  the  former 
period  they  run  ahout  the  wards  and  out-pjitient  rooms 
with  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  but  in  the  latter  they 
"go  in"  for  actual  "clinical  work." 

The  favourite  way  of  proceeding  seems  to  be  this, 
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from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  duty,  when  pos- 
sible :  third  year,  first  half,  out-patient  dresser — last 
half,  out-patient  clerk  ;  fourth  year,  first  half,  in-patient 
dresser — last  half,  in-patient  clerk  ;  so  that  they  go  up 
for  their  final  examination  freshly  primed  from  the 
wards ;  and  when  they  want  their  testimonials,  they 
will  discover  they  have  not  yet  slipped  from  the 
memory  of  the  big-wigs. 

Clinical  clerks  and  dressers  do  not  obtain  their 
appointments  in  the  same  way  at  every  hospital,  but 
examinations  have  alw^ays  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
arrangement. 

At  one  well-conducted  hospital  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  these  posts  are  presented  to  the  committee 
of  management,  the  chairman  of  which  congratulates 
them,  commends  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors,  and 
hopes  they  will  "  go  and  do  likewise."  The  chairman 
is  not  always  a  member  of  the  staff,  nor  even  in  any 
learned  profession  at  all,  and  portly  aldermen  have 
been  known  to  find  themselves  out  of  their  depth  in 
making  the  customary  little  speech.  On  one  occasion  a 
worthy  magnate  of  this  class  concluded  his  address  with 
these  words:  "You  will,  I  trust,  emulate  your  predeces- 
sors in  the  kindness  with  which  they  treated  the  patients 
under  their  care.  But  while  you  practise  this  Christian 
courtesy  towards  your  poorer  brethren,  you  will  not 
fail,  I  hope,  to  recollect  that  this  hospital  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  so  that  you  7nust 
not  be  too  extra  vaga  nt  in  the  nse  of  lint  and  plaster." 

This  specimen  of  bathos  reminds  one  of  the  judge 
whom  Lord  Campbell  says  he  heard  thus  sentence  a 
prisoner  to  death  at  Stafford  for  forgery,  in  the  cruel 
old  times  when  it  was  a  capital  offence :  "  and  I 
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trust,  through  the  mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
you  may  experience  that  mercy  in  another  world,  which 
a  due  rerjard  to  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency  of  the 
realm  forbids  you  to  hope  for  here  !  " 

And  the  economy  recommended  resembles  that  of 
the  sportsman,  who,  wishing  to  reduce  his  other 
expenses  in  order  to  keep  up  his  stud,  signalised  his 
first  year  of  retrenchment  by  a  triumphant  measure  of 
reduction — he  ceased  to  take  the  '  Illustrated  London 
News ' ! 

A  hospital  organised  like  that,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  a  name,  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  "^Esculapian," 
if  it  have  three  hundred  beds,  provides  students  with  a 
sufficient  field  of  observation  of  every  kind  of  disease, 
except  unsoundness  of  mind,  for  which  they  must  go 
to  an  asylum. 

The  number  of  beds  in  each  hospital  which  has  a 
medical  school  attached  is  as  follows  — 


Hospitals.  Beds. 
Charing  Cross,      .  .  .  .115 

Guy's,  .....  575 
King's  College,     .  .  .  .160 

London,  .....  520 
Middlesex,  ....  310 

St  Bartholomew's,  .  .  .  670 

St  George's,         .  .  .  .350 

St  Mary's,  .  .  .  .150 

St  Thomas's,        .  .  .  .210 

University  College,  .  .  .  136 

"Westminster,       ....  200 


Total,  ,  .  .  3396 


*  The  London  Hospital  has  445  beds  in  constant  u.se ;  the  75  beds 
in  the  new  wing  are  not  yet  filled  up.  St  Bartholomew's  has  650 
beds  iu  constant  use,  20  being  kept  in  reserve  for  emergencies.  St 
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Besides  these  eleven,  the  '  Medical  Directory '  men- 
tions thirty  -  three  other  hospitals  which  have  no 
medical  schools  attached  to  them,  containing  from  3 
to  260  beds,  the  total  number  being  1693,  or  about 
69  each  on  an  average. 

Therefore  the  total  number  of  beds  in  the  London 
public  hospitals  may  be  stated  at  5089,  with  the  pre- 
sent St  Thomas's — and  5589  when  that  hospital  shall 
have  regained  its  650  beds. 

This  computation  includes  the  German  Hospital,  the 
Convalescent  Hospital  in  Sackville  Street,  and  the 
Dreadnought  hospital-ship. 

But  of  these  5089  only  3396  are  available  for  clini- 
cal teaching,  giving  eleven  hospitals  with  an  average 
of  about  300  beds  to  the  medical  schools;  whereas,  if 
the  other  1693  beds  were  distributed  among  them,  we 
might  have  eleven  fine  large  hospitals,  with  an  average 
of  about  500  beds  each.* 

It  is  much  better  to  have  a  large  hospital,  with  wards 
allotted  to  special  purposes,  than  to  have  a  immber  of 
small  hospitals,  each  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  special 
diseases.  A  country  like  ours,  which  knows  so  much 
about  engineering  and  commerce,  ought  to  be  aware 
there  is  an  immense  waste  of  power  in  keeping  up  such 
small  institutions,  which  absorb  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  subscriptions  in  payments  for  bricks  and  mortar, 

Thomas's  is  at  present  in  a  small  building  at  Newington,  Surrey, 
but  when  rebuilt  on  the  fine  site  ojiposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
it  will  contain  650  beds.  It  used  to  stand  in  St  Thomas's  Street, 
opposite  Guy's,  but  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  some 
works  connected  with  the  London  Bridge  Railways. 

*  There  are  several  thousand  beds  in  the  workhouse  hospitals, 
l)ut  the  patients  in  them  are  principally  aged  and  infirm,  so  they 
would  not  be  available  for  clinical  purposes. 
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ground-rent,  and  salaries  to  various  officials  ;  while  the 
patients  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  are  in  the  large 
hospitals,  for  no  house-surgeons  are  provided  in  many 
cases,  as  the  place  is  unable  to  pay  one,  and  is  too 
insignificant  to  attract  men  to  take  charge  of  it  for 
nothing.  London  possesses  not  only  special  hospitals 
for  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  the  eye — for  which,  no 
doubt,  a  more  plausible  defence  may  be  set  up — but 
also  for  crooked  children,  for  cancer,  for  sore  legs,  and 
for  other  surgical  diseases,  some  very  severe,  but  others 
so  simple  that  the  patients  are  quite  well  a  few  days 
after  the  operation  ! 

A  special  hospital  is  always  likely  to  attract  the 
worst  cases ;  so  that  if  a  man  wants  to  learn  his  profes- 
sion thoroughly,  he  must,  if  this  state  of  things  be 
allowed  to  continue,  pay  a  heavy  fee  to  learn  every 
separate  disease.  Very  few  would  be  at  the  bother  of 
running  about  from  place  to  place,  even  if  they  could 
afford  it;  so  the  sooner  these  "cancer  shops"  and 
"  sore-leg  shops  "  are  abolished,  the  better.  Most  of 
the  medical  officers  are  also  on  the  staff  of  other  hospi- 
tals— they  would  lose  nothing ;  houses  and  shops  are 
so  eagerly  sought  after  in  London,  that  the  goveniors 
would  lose  nothing ;  while,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  buildings  were  employed  in  improving  and 
enlarging  the  general  hospitals,  the  gain  would  be 
great,  both  to  the  patients  and  the  students ;  and  thus 
indirectly  to  the  public,  who  would  then  be  tended 
by  doctors  who  would  have  seen  better  practice  at  their 
medical  schools  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
system. 

People  ask,  "  What!  would  you  admit  fever  cases  into 
the  general  hospitals  ?  '  Yes,  certainly;  it  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  of  "  would  you  admit  ?"  but  it  is  a  plain  fact  that 
"  we  do  admit  "  infectious  diseases  of  all  kinds.  We 
cannot  help  it ;  the  fever  hospital  is  not  half  large 
enough,  and  is  obliged  to  reject  patients  by  scores,  for 
want  of  room.  We  do  not  belong  to  that  unfeeling  age, 
when  sufferers  were  turned  from  the  doors  of  hospitals 
unaided,  if  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted 
with  "  consumption  or  any  other  incurable  disease." 
No ;  we  admit  all  we  have  room  for,  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  worst  cases ;  for  our  improved  acquaintance 
with  sanitary  laws  enables  us  to  take  such  precaution;?, 
that  statistics  prove  infectious  diseases  are  not  more 
dangerous  in  well-conducted  general  hospitals  than  in 
special  ones,  either  to  the  "fever"  patients  themselves, 
or  to  those  who  were  admitted  for  other  diseases. 

And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  we 
owe  more  than  is  generally  supposed  to  one  pre-eminent 
sick  man's  friend.  We  all  know  well  enough  how 
justly  Longfellow  has  sung  the  praises  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  as 

"  A  noble  type  of  good 
Heroic  womanhood  ;" 

how  she  was  the  guardian  angel  of  the  wounded 
Crimean  soldiers ;  and  how  celebrated  her  *  Notes  on 
Hospitals'  and  'Notes  on  Nursing'  have  become; 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  her  system  of 
nursing  is  gradually  being  adopted  in  every  hospital,  so 
that  her  *'  St  John's  Training  Institution"  in  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  cannot  supply  nurses  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  for  them  ;  and  fewer  still  have  heard 
that  she  has  drawn  up  a  classification  of  diseases,  with  ' 
registers,  indices,  and  so  forth,  on  a  plan  so  admirable, 
that  it  was  accepted  by  the  International  Statistical 
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Congress,  when  it  was  laid  before  the  assembled  savans 
in  I860.*  One  feels  quite  pained  to  think  such  a  peer- 
less benefactress  to  suffering  humanity  should  be  in 
such  wretched  health  herself;  let  us  hope  her  own  suf- 
ferings may  be  mitigated  in  alleviating  those  of  others, 
for  sure]y  no  one  can  say  with  greater  truth  than  her- 
self 

"  Noil  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco." 

Of  special  hospitals,  perhaps  a  "  children's  hospital  " 
is  the  least  objectionable,  as  they  require  a  playground. 
Children  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  patients  we 
have,  for  they  are  very  docile  when  they  are  away  from 
their  mothers;  and  if  properly  managed,  it  is  quite  sur- 
prising how  well  they  behave,  poor  little  things  !  even 
when  undergoing  operations  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
administer  chloroform.  Then  they  are  so  small  that  they 
can  be  lifted  about  and  washed  without  trouble,  and 
they  look  so  pretty,  when  they  are  lying  patiently  in 
clean  sheets,  dressed  in  clean  night-gowns,  to  receive 
visitors  in  the  afternoon. 

The  children's  hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street  is 
ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  purpose ;  it  had  till 
lately  only  sixty  beds  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Lon- 
don's three  millions ;  while  Paris,  with  only  a  third  of 
the  population,  has  a  children's  hos})ital  of  nearly  400 
beds.  They  manage  better  in  France,"  you  see,  in 
this  as  in  many  other  things.  The  Ormond  Street  hos- 
pital has  lately  been  made  large  enough  to  hold  a  hun- 
dred beds,  as  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  a 

*  The  Congress  was  held  in  King's  College,  from  July  16  to  21, 
1860,  Prince  Albert  delivering  the  opening  address.  The  paper 
was  read  to  the  second  section,  that  on  Sanitary  Statistics,  over 
which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided. 
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good  deal  lately  in  various  ways ;  for  Mr  Charles  Dick- 
ens lias  written  about  it,  the  Archbishop  of  York  has 
preached  for  it,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  taken 
great  interest  in  it  since  she  has  been  a  mother. 

A  hundred  beds  are  better  than  sixty,  but  that  is  all 
you  can  say ;  for  even  with  the  special  wards  in  the 
general  hospitals,  there  is  not  half  enough  accommoda- 
tion for  children.  By-and-by,  we  believe,  it  will  be 
different,  for  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  build 
"convalescent  hospitals  "  in  the  country,  with  plenty 
of  ground  round  them.  These  will  supply  a  great  want; 
so  let  us  be  quick  with  them,  and  let  us  send  the  chil- 
dren where  they  will  not  only  be  cured,  but  also  regain 
their  health — phrases  not  really  synonymous. 

Children  with  surgical  complaints  can  easily  be 
kept  from  crying  when  they  are  being  dressed,  if  the 
dresser  have  a  little  patience  with  them.  We  remember 
a  certain  "  wee  Georgie,"  who  taught  several  of  us  dress- 
ers a  good  many  wrinkles.  At  first  he  cried  at  seeing  a 
new  face,  for  he  descended  to  us  as  a  legacy  when  our 
predecessor's  term  of  office  expired  ;  but  he  soon  became 
reconciled  to  us  on  finding  we  did  not  resent  his  pulling 
our  whiskers  as  we  bent  over  him,  nor  make  any  objec- 
tion to  his  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  cradle  with  a  probe 
and  director,  which  he  filched  from  our  dressing-case  as 
it  lay  on  the  bed.  He  had  disease  of  the  knee,  for  which 
the  joint  had  been  "resected " — that  is,  cut  out;  and  the 
process  of  healing  was  long  and  tedious.  At  one  time  it 
was  so  much  inflamed  that  he  could  not  bear  it  to  be 
touched,  so  we  found  it  was  better  to  let  him  dress  it 
himself,  under  our  superintendence,  we  merely  putting 
on  the  bandage.  This  agreement  produced  so  much 
mutual  satisfaction,  that  we  always  treat  our  little 
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tients  now  as  "wee  Georgie  "  taught  us.    Poor  little 
boy,  he  was  sorry  to  leave  us  when  he  got  well ! 
***** 

"  Well,  Willie,  what  are  you  so  disconsolate  about  this 
morning  1    Haven't  you  had  any  breakfast  1 " 

"  Oh  !  'essir — only  full  diet  take  all  my  apple-tite 
away !  I  can't  eat  any  more,"  and  this  in  a  most  pite- 
ous tone. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  little  Edie,  backing  up  her  friend 
Willie  ;  "he  couldn't  eat  all  his  bread  and  butter  when 
he  had  full  diet  brought  him  this  mornin';  but  oh  !  he 
had  such  a  drink-etite!  He  finished  all  his  own  milk, 
and  I  gave  him  some  of  mine,  and  yet  he  was  dry !  " 

Their  little  remarks  are  often  very  amusing.  The 
sister  in  charge  of  the  children's  ward  had  a  bad  head- 
ache  for  a  day  or  two,  and  wee  Robin,  a  golden-haired 
little  urchin,  was  quite  concerned  about  her ;  he  came 
up  to  her  as  she  lay  on  a  couch,  and  stroked  her  hand, 
then  "  Oh  !  sister,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  so 
ill ;  why  don't  you  get  well  1  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
should  do.  You  ought  to  have  a  haby ;  mother  always 
gets  well  as  soon  as  she's  had  a  new  baby." 

Doubtless  his  mother  must  have  had  her  family  come 
on  very  fast,  as  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  or  his  in- 
fant mind  would  not  necessarily  have  connected  illness 
with  babies,  for  we  know  the  eldest  daughter  in  a  large 
family,  who  fell  into  the  same  error  when  she  was  a 
child.  An  uncle,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  was  dying, 
and  wished  to  see  her.  She  was  much  distressed  at 
finding  him  so  ill,  and,  after  she  left,  said,  "  Mamma, 
what  makes  poor  uncle  Willie  so  ill  1  Is  he  going  to 
have  a  baby,  as  you  do  when  you  are  ill  ?" 
We  have  often  been  struck  by  the  sharpness  displayed 
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by  children  when  tliey  have  been  a  short  time  in  the 
hospital,  especially  as  it  is  sometimes  contrasted  with 
unexpected  dulness  on  the  part  of  their  elders.  In 
cases  of  pneumonia,  typhus  fever,  and  some  other  dis- 
eases, it  is  customary  to  keep  a  table  with  a  sliding- 
scale,  to  show  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
patient's  body  from  day  to  day,  just  like  the  sliding- 
scale  of  the  price  of  wheat,  which  most  squires  keep  in 
the  sanctum  they  persist  in  calling  their  study.''' 

Well,  one  day  we  found  we  could  not  manage  to  be 
at  the  hospital  at  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  height 
of  the  thermometer  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  and  as  we 
did  not  wish  to  trouble  the  house-physician,  we  looked 
out  for  some  intelligent  patient  who  might  be  compe- 
tent to  make  the  observation.  Ann  J.  was  a  housemaid, 
and  we  thought  she  would  do,  so  we  asked  her,  "  What 
does  the  thermometer  stand  af?"  to  see  if  she  could 
distinguish  the  mercury,  which  some  people  cannot  do. 

"It  stand  ag'inst  the  flower-stand  on  the  doctor's 
table,  sir." 

"  But  I  mean  lioio  high  does  it  stand  1 " 

"About  half-way  up  the  handles,  sir." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  mean  how  high  does  the  mercury  stand 
in  the  tube?" 

"  There's  no  tube  on  the  table  now,  sir ;  nurse  has 
taken  it  away  to  wash." 

And  actually,  when  we  came  to  inquire,  we  found 

*  A  lady  asked  us  one  day  what  a  sliding-scale  was.  We  began 
to  tell  her  it  was  a  zig-zag  line  drawn  across  a  number  of  little 
squares  like  panes  of  glass.  — "  Oh,  I  know,  just  like  a  flash  of  forked 
lightning  across  a  church  window  !  "  she  exclaimed.  After  this 
graphic  description^  we  are  sure,  reader,  you  comprehend  it  thor- 
oughly. 
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she  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  thermometer,  and 
had  never  noticed  the  figures  on  the  scale,  though  she 
had  seen  it  applied  to  the  pneumonia  case  for  several 
days. 

Since  then  we  have  found  many  tradespeople  quite 
as  ignorant  on  this  subject  as  this  smart  housemaid. 
As  she  took  so  little  interest  in  anything  that  went  on 
under  her  nose  we  thought  she  would  not  be  a  very  apt 
pupil,  so  we  asked  for  little  Jenny,  the  daughter  of  a 
farm-labourer  in  the  country,  where  she  had  lived  all 
the  ten  years  of  her  small  life  before  she  had  come  to 
the  hospital.  She  had  not  been  long  in  the  house,  but 
she  seemed  sharp,  so  we  thought  we  could  easily  make 
her  understand  what  we  wanted.  She  came,  and  we 
asked  her,  "Jenny,  do  you  see  these  little  marks  by  the 
side  of  the  glass,  with  figures  here  and  there ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — the  mercury  is  now  standing  at  sixty- 
three  degrees." 

She  said  this  quite  composedly,  and  she  had  not 
heard  us  speaking  to  Ann,  so  you  may  imagine  how 
agreeably  surprised  we  Avere  to  hear  her  come  out  with 
it  so  pat,  as  she  had  never  seen  a  thermometer  before 
she  came  to  the  hospital ;  but  she  had  watched  the  clini- 
cal clerk's  operations  at  the  bedside  of  the  pneumonia 
case  with  such  interest,  that  her  curiosity  was  never 
satisfied  till  she  had  prevailed  on  the  sister  to  tell  her 
what  it  all  meant. 

Of  course  she  took  the  observation  for  us  all  right, 
so  our  sliding-scale  was  not  damaged. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  juvenile  acuteness.  One 
Sunday  morning  a  sister  was  reading  and  explaining  the 
second  lesson  to  her  little  patients,  when  she  came  to 
the  following  verse  in  the  account  of  our  Lord  raising 
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from  the  dead  the  daughter  of  Jairus  : — "  And  he  com- 
eth  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  seeth 
the  tumult,  and  them  that  wept  and  wailed  greatly  " 
(Mark  v.  38). 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  tumult  means'?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  a  bright  little  girl;  "  I  suppose  that's 
what  she  died  of,  poor  thing." 

The  child  evidently  confounded  tumult  with  tumour, 
a  word  in  constant  use  at  the  hospital,  of  course. 

The  subject  of  chorea  is  introduced  in  this  chapter  merely  for 
the  sake  of  referring  the  reader  to  Hecker's  '  Epidemics  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,'  translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society  by  Dr  B.  G.  Bab- 
ington,  1844 ;  and  to  Dr  Roth's  '  Histoire  de  la  Musculation  Irre- 
sistible.' London  :  Baillifere,  1850.  These  books  must  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  who  desire  the  extinction  of  superstition,  for 
they  show  how  the  mysterious  "  Demoniacs  "  may  be  reduced  by 
modern  science  to  the  rank  of  patients  suffering  from  various  ner- 
vous diseases,  many  of  which  are  curable. 

Musical  readers  may  perhaps  like  to  know  that  the  first  named 
author  (p.  167-174)  gives  the  music  for  the  dance  called  "  Taran- 
tella," which  was  at  one  time  a  widespread  epidemic. 
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Arrangement,  description,  and  diagram  of  a  ward — Christmas 
decorations — Beds — Screens — Stamps  —  Bazaars  — Walls- 
Floors  — ' '  Tommies  "  —  Brackets  —  Prescription  -  papers  — 
Clothes-box— Bracket-chair  and  bed-table— Sisters  of  Mercy 
V.  paid  nurses — District  visiting — Costume — Nurses'  duties 
and  costume — Wards  for  patients  of  abetter  class — Proposed 
alterations  for  provincial  hospitals  and  dispensaries — Fourth - 
year  men  might  be  unpaid  assistant  medical  officers. 

"We  keep  talking  of  hospitals,  wards,  sisters,  and  nurses ; 
but  as  some  of  our  readers  may  have  not  the  least  idea 
what  they  are  like,  perhaps  we  had  better  describe 
them.  The  wards  are  not  alike  everywhere  ;  but  the 
arrangement  which  seems  most  approved  nowadays  for 
a  hospital  in  London,  where  space  is  so  valuable,  is 
that  which  contains  forty  beds,  placed  as  shown  in  the 
diagram : — 
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It  consists  of  two  large  rooms,  comprising  the  whole 
width  of  the  pavilion  of  the  hospital.  The  wall  which 
separates  them  allows  communication  at  the  two  ends, 
and  has  large  openings  in  it  close  to  the  ceiling,  oppo- 
site the  windows,  to  insure  ventilation  for  both  rooms. 
The  windows  are  made  of  very  thick  glass,  and  reach 
nearly  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  lower  sash  is  seldom 
moved,  but  the  upper  sash  is  on  a  hinge,  and  opens 
inwards.  The  air  passes  in  and  is  changed  at  the  very 
top  of  the  ward ;  the  bad  air  goes  out  at  the  opposite 
window,  and  thus  all  draught  below  among  the  patients 
is  prevented. 

The  fireplaces  are  at  the  middle  of  the  partition- 
wall,  so  that  the  heat  radiates  from  the  centre  of  the 
ward ;  and  if  a  good  fire  is  kept  up,  the  rooms  do  not 
feel  cold,  even  at  the  farthest  corner. 

You  enter  from  the  corridor  by  the  folding-doors, 
which  sometimes  have  to  be  thrown  wide  open  to  allow 
patients  to  be  carried  in.  Opposite  these  are  smaller 
doors,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  leading  to  lavatories 
and  other  conveniences,  which  we  need  not  explore 
to-day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  baths  and  so  forth  are 
on  a  scale  of  liberality  which  would  astonish  our  ances- 
tors, who  used  to  think  they  provided  for  every  con- 
tingency when  they  afforded  you  the  means  of  washing 
about  a  square  foot  of  you. 

Each  patient  should  have  as  nearly  as  possible  1600 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  breathe  in,  therefore  each  room 
which  contains  twenty  beds  should  have  at  least  the 
following  dimensions  : — length,  80  feet ;  breadth,  26 
feet ;  height,  15  feet.  These  proportions  give  1560 
cubic  feet  to  each  bed. 

But  a  low  room  well  ventilated  is  much  better  than 
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a  lofty  one  badly  ventilated,  and  the  beds  must  not 
be  crowded  together  because  a  high  room  gives  the 
requisite  number  of  cubic  feet  vertically.  No ;  in  this 
case,  as  in  Mr  Disraeli's  view  of  the  suffrage,  "  lateral 
extension  is  imperative." 

Low  comfortable  settees  are  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place, opposite  which  stands  the  table  at  which  con- 
valescents dine,  and  on  which  are  placed  the  medicines, 
basins  for  the  doctors  to  wash  their  hands  in,  generally 
a  flower-stand,  and  sometimes  a  small  aquarium,  which 
is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  patients. 

When  the  chaplain  reads  prayers,  his  lectern  is  placed 
between  the  two  rooms,  at  the  point  marked  by  the 
asterisk,  so  that  all  can  hear  him,  and  join  in  the  re- 
sponses. 

In  hospitals  we  have  not  met  with  the  prison  dif- 
ficulty. Patients  are  generally  willing  to  listen  to 
the  Anglican  chaplain,  no  matter  to  what  sect  they 
may  belong ;  but  if  any  Roman  Catholic  or  Jewish 
patients  wish  for  their  own  spiritual  adviser,  he  is 
summoned  at  once  to  the  side  of  the  sick-bed.  No 
proselytising  by  any  one  is  allowed.  The  poor  patients 
have  enough  to  interfere  with  their  convalescence 
already  without  troubling  themselves  about  contro- 
versy. 

Shelves  for  books,  workboxes,  and  flowers  are  placed 
wherever  convenient,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with 
pictures  presented  by  kind  friends. 

At  Christmas,  great  pains  are  taken  to  ornament  all 
the  walls  and  furniture,  and  the  symmetry  with  which 
everything  is  arranged  produces  a  good  efi"ect,  no  mat- 
ter how  simple  the  decoration  may  be  ;  not,  however, 
that  simplicity  often  prevails,  for  the  inmates  of  each 
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ward  keep  up  a  good-humoured  rivalry  in  making  the 
most  elaborate  devices. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  are  very  thick,  and  are  covered 
with  Parian  cement,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  noxi- 
ous gases.  The  floors  are  stained  brown,  and  polished 
with  beeswax  and  oil  for  the  same  purpose.  Hospital 
floors  should  never  be  washed  with  water,  always  with 
oil :  patients  soon  get  used  to  the  slippery  boards,  as 
we  do  when  we  go  abroad. 

A  ward  thus  arranged,  and  kept  in  good  order,  looks 
very  cheerful  and  cosy ;  but  we  shall  never  consider 
hospitals  are  complete  until  there  is  a  day-room,  as  well 
as  a  dormitory  and  lavatory,  to  each  ward. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  stand  against  a  ledge 
in  the  floor,  about  half  a  foot  from  the  wall.  This  is  to 
permit  the  ready  removal  of  dust,  and  thus  prevent  its 
accumulation,  which  is  sure  to  occur  when  the  opera- 
tion of  "  dusting  a  room "  is  not  easily  performed. 
To  guard  against  dust  also,  there  are  no  curtains  ;  but 
when  privacy  is  required,  screens  are  placed  round  the 
bed.  Some  of  these  are  covered  with  picture  scraps  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  they  were  all  so  adorned, 
for  poor  invalids  like  something  interesting  for  their  eyes 
to  rest  on  when  they  lie  lonely,  too  tired  to  talk,  too 
weak  to  read,  too  weary  to  think.* 

It  is  true  that  to  lie  still  and  do  nothing  is  perfect 
enjoyment  to  many  poor  people  who  have  been  terribly 
overworked,  while  pictures  and  toys  are  to  some  patients 

*  Patients  are  deluged  with  tracts,  but  they  have  not  half 
enough  newspapers.  We  believe  that  papers  enough  to  supply  all 
the  hospitals  in  London  could  be  easily  collected  by  the  railway 
porters,  if  passengers  would  leave  for  that  purpose  in  their  carriages 
the  papers  they  were  reading  on  theii'  journey  to  town. 
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positively  injurious  ;  but  the  majority  would  derive 
nothing  but  benefit  from  the  amusement  afforded  by 
picture-screens. 

The  most  beautiful  screen  we  have  ever  seen  was 
made  in  this  manner.  It  consisted  of  six  large  panels, 
joined  together  by  hinges,  each  panel  being  about  5^ 
feet  high  and  2^  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of  each  was 
a  large  picture,  either  a  portrait  or  a  landscape,  and 
this  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  small  ones,  ex- 
quisitely grouped ;  in  fact,  they  were  harmonised  like  the 
scenes  in  the  web  of  Arachne,  so  that  you  could  not  tell 
where  one  ended  and  another  began.  The  frame  was 
of  polished  walnut,  while  the  pictures  were  pasted  on 
both  sides  of  the  canvas  which  filled  up  the  panel. 
Pictures  from  the  'Illustrated  London  News,' prints, 
lithographs,  and  photographs  were  all  used  in  it,  and 
the  whole  varnished  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of 
the  air. 

We  have  described  this  with  such  minuteness  in  order 
to  provide  young  ladies  with  a  more  useful  amusement 
than  stamp-collecting.  There  are  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  stamps  to  the  square  foot,  and  at  this  computa- 
tion many  young  ladies  have  collected  stamps  enough 
to  paper  a  house  of  moderate  size  from  cellar  to  attic. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  habit  1 

"Oh,"  we  are  always  told,  "I  am  collecting  for  a 
friend  who  has  been  promised  a  nomination  to  the  Blue- 
Coat  School  for  her  nephew  if  she  can  collect  a  hun- 
dred thousand  stamps." 

Other  charities  are  sometimes  named,  but  to  all  such 
suppositions  we  should  reply,  "  Fudge ! "  The  expres- 
sion is  strictly  parliamentary;  it  was  introduced  by  an 
"independent  member,"  so  we  need  not  apologise  for 
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it;  but  we  thus  emphatically  protest  against  people 
being  a  nuisance  to  all  their  friends,  and  all  their 
friends'  friends,  in  a  perpetually  widening  circle,  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  frivolous  pursuit. 

Other  people  collect  foreign  stamps — dirty  scraps, 
which  require  an  eye  of  faith  to  decipher.  "  Why  don't 
you  get  new  ones  instead  of  these  nasty  things'?"  we 
have  often  asked. 

"Oh,"  we  are  told  (it  is  always  "oh,"  by  the  by, 
that  begins  the  sentence),  "  if  they  have  been  used,  they 
are  sure  to  be  genuine  !" 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  deluded  damsels,  that  it 
must  be  far  easier  to  counterfeit  dirty,  obscure  stamps, 
than  new,  unused  impressions  1 

Such  was  always  our  view  of  the  case,  so  jow  may 
imagine  the  chuckle  of  satisfaction  which  was  elicited 
when  we  discovered  that  Messrs  Trlibner  &  Co.  had 
.  published  a  book  by  Mr  Stourton,  showing  how  to  de- 
tect "forgeries  in  several  hundred  sorts  of  stamps." 

You  had  far  better  make  pretty  screens  for  patients, 
and  if  you  have  no  hospital  in  your  neighbourhood, 
make  it  for  one  of  those  sales  called  "  bazaars,"  where 
you  are  let  loose  upon  the  public  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  playing  at  shopkeeping,  but  really  with 
the  scarcely  concealed  intention  of  plundering  in  the 
most  irresistible  manner.  Now,  it's  no  use  denying 
the  soft  impeachment,  for  you  know  you  look  as  be- 
witching as  possible  while  standing  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque stalls ;  you  entice  a  man  into  buying  all  sorts 
of  rubbish,  and  invariably  refuse  to  give  change  with 
the  most  charming  candour. 

This  is  really  "  alms-giving  made  easy,"  for  a  man 
can  have  any  amount  of  flirtation,  which  is  all  the 
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more  enjoyable  from  tlie  comfortable  reflection  which 
accompanies  it,  that  he  is  "  doing  good  "  all  the  while, 
and  that  there  is,  after  all,  "  something  to  see  for  one's 
money." 

Yes,  the  saying  is  quite  as  valid  in  our  day  as  in 
Cowper's, 

"Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade."  * 

Screens  may  be  a  step  towards  disinterested- 
ness. Instead  of  buying  smoking-caps,  slippers,  cigar- 
cases,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  libitum,  for  your  own  use,  gen- 
tlemen, you  might  buy  a  screen  of  this  sort  at  a 
bazaar  and  present  it  to  any  hospital  in  which  you 
happen  to  take  an  interest ;  and,  one  word  more,  don't 
spoil  it  by  sticking  on  a  label  with  the  inscription, 
"  Presented  by  Somebody  Something,  Esq." 

The  beds  are  numbered.  At  the  head  of  each 
bed,  fixed  to  the  wall,  is  a  bracket  which  projects 
over  the  bed,  and  when  required,  there  is  a  rope  at- 
tached to  it  for  feeble  patients  to  clutch  when  they 
want  to  raise  themselves  up,  and  lean  against  their 
bed-rest.  They  like  this  rope  very  much,  and  call  it 
a  "  Tommy." 

The  rod  which  supports  the  bracket  has  pegs  to 
carry  the  number  of  the  beds,  the  diet-card,  and  the 
frame  for  the  prescription-paper. 

The  diet-card  must  be  signed  every  day  by  the  resi- 
dent medical  officer  in  charge  to  secure  the  food  ordered 
for  each  patient,  and  we  may  take  this  as  a  specimen 
of  the  prescription-paper  in  a  surgical  case.  The  words 
in  Komau  letters  show  the  printed  form ;  those  in 
Italics  show  what  is  dictated  to  the  dresser: — 
*  '  The  Sofa,'  lines  673,  674. 
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1  No.  P 

WARD  3.                (  Surgical  ) 

\  Register,  > 

Mr   brown.        (No.  684.  ] 

Name — William  Jones.                       Age— 36,  S* 
Occupation — Agricultural  Labourer,  Brentwood,  Essex. 
Admitted— /wne  ^i,  19,66.         Discharged— Oc«.  23,  1866. 

Event — Cured. 
Disease — Strumous  disease  of  elbow.            2  yrs. 
Dresser — Mr  JoJm  Doe.         Case-Book,  Vol.  12,  page  271. 

Date. 

lout). 
June  2S. 

Treatment. 
Elbow  resected.    Water  dressing. 

R  Liq.  Morpli.  Hydrocldor.  nt  xx. 
Aquce,  ^j. — hord  somni  sumend. 

...  30. 

Liq.  Condii  pro  lotione,  quant,  suff. 

Jtdy  5. 

R  Ferri  et  Quinice  Citr.  gr.  v. 

Inf.  Caluniba;,  5i- — ter  die  sumend. 

Oct.  22. 

To  take  a  boUle  of  medicine  home  with  him.% 

*  i.  e.,  Single.  +  i.  e.,  Right  side. 

X  Though  we  all  have  to  look  after  our  patients,  and  index 
them  several  times,  we  hardly  ever  know  their  names.  This  man 
would  always  be  called  "the  man  with  the  elbow;"  and  in  the 
same  way  we  speak  of  "  the  child  with  the  leg,"  "  the  woman  with 
the  heart,"  and  so  forth. 
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But  we  are  bound  to  say  the  R  before  the  prescrip- 
tion is  generally  omitted  if  the  writer  is  in  a  hurry, 
while  'Equant,  suff."  is  shortened  to  "(/.  s."  and  "  ^cr 
die  sumend."  generally  stands  as  d.  so  that 
none  but  the  initiated  would  guess  it  meant  "to  be 
taken  three  times  a-day."  In  fact,  hospital  prescriptions 
are  not  filled  up  with  the  precision  observed  in  private 
practice. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  bracket  is  a  small  shelf  for 
the  book  the  patient  is  reading,  the  "  sliding-scale  "  in 
cases  where  it  is  wanted,  and  several  glasses  containing 
a  variety  of  things  more  interesting  to  the  sufferer  and 
his  attendants  than  to  the  general  reader. 

Under  the  bed  is  a  large  box  on  noiseless  india- 
rubber  wheels,  which  holds  the  patient's  clothes,  while 
by  the  right  side  is  a  chair.  It  is  a  pity  that  every 
hospital  has  not  chairs  made  in  the  same  convenient 
form  as  in  the  Kadcliffe  Infirmary  at  Oxford.  The 
seat  of  it  is  a  small  box,  and  the  back  has  a  long 
bracket  attached  by  a  hinge,  so  that  it  folds  down,  out 
of  the  way  when  not  wanted ;  but  when  it  is  in  use, 
the  back  of  the  chair  is  turned  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  the  bracket  then  projects  over  the  patient's  legs, 
and  forms  a  little  table,  which  may  be  used  either 
for  writing,  or  for  supporting  the  plate  at  meals.  It 
is  a  great  comfort  to  people  who  cannot  leave  their 
beds,  and  it  prevents  the  risk  of  the  sheets  being 
soiled  by  spilling  the  gravy  and  other  things.  A 
dirty  spot  is  often  the  source  of  as  much  annoyance 
to  patients  as  to  their  visitors,  so  the  invention  is 
very  useful. 

Each  ward  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  "  sis- 
ter," each  room  in  it  is  under  the  care  of  a  "nurse," 
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and  they  generally  have  the  assistance  of  some  "  proba- 
tioner," who  is  learning  to  be  a  nurse.  The  number  of 
"night-nurses"  varies  with  the  number  of  bad  cases, 
but  for  the  ordinary  routine,  one  to  each  ward  is  gene- 
rally sufficient. 

Of  late  yeai's  "  Sisters  of  Mercy  "  from  the  various 
"  sisterhoods  "  have  become  the  "  sisters  "  in  some  hos- 
pitals; and  indeed  it  seems  that  before  long  every 
infirmary  in  the  kingdom  will  have  its  stafi"  of  nurses 
organised  on  much  the  same  plan  as  the  famous  estab- 
lishment at  Kaiserwerth  on  the  Rhine,  of  which  an 
interesting  account  is  given  by  the  author  of  '  Praying 
and  Working.'  * 

Some  hospitals  have  entirely  abolished  the  office  of 
matron,  and  vested  her  duties  in  the  "lady  superior" 
or  "  lady  superintendent "  of  the  sisterhood  which 
has  engaged  to  nurse  their  patients ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been 
adopted  even  by  boards  of  management  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  dissenters.  But  no  wonder  the  work 
is  done  better  when  it  is  undertaken  from  a  religious 
motive  than  when  intrusted  to  mere  hirelings;  and 
any  one  who  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  how 
much  good  is  done  by  these  devoted  ladies  ceases  to  be 
surprised  at  the  regard,  little  short  of  adoration,  which 
is  felt  for  them  by  many  objects  of  their  watchful  care. 
Their  influence  is  widespread,  for  they  can  often  keep 
an  eye  upon  a  patient  after  he  is  discharged :  a  hos- 
pital sister  sends  a  district  sister  to  the  address  of 
some  convalescent,  and  thus  a  family  often  finds 
the  invalid   a  source  of  gain  instead  of  loss.  For 

*  'Praying  and  Working.'  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson. 
Strahan,  London.   See  the  chapter  on  "  Theodore  Fliedner." 
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your  Sister  of  Mercy  is  a  firm  believer  in  Sydney 
Smith's  maxim — 

"  District  visiting  witliont  relief, 
Is  like  the  mustard  without  the  beef." 

But  her  relief  is  not  confined  to  the  "  splendid  shilling," 
and  the  inevitable  tract  in  a  brown  paper  cover.  No; 
she  shows  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  wretched  lodg- 
ings how  to  keep  their  rooms  tidy  and  the  invalid 
comfortable ;  makes  it  her  business  to  know  where  the 
best  provisions  are  to  be  had  for  the  smallest  price; 
and  when  they  have  laid  in  their  stores,  she  teaches 
them  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  by  judicious  eco- 
nomy. This  plan  of  treatment  insures  the  toleration 
of  the  succeeding  hymn  or  chapter  quite  as  well  as  the 
"shilling"  plan,  if  not  better;  for  a  shilling  is  soon 
spent,  but  the  practice  of  tidy  ways  becomes  to  some 
so  attractive  that  they  quite  venerate  the  lady  who 
wrought  the  change ;  and  policemen  will  tell  you  Sisters 
of  Mercy  can  go  without  fear  of  the  slightest  inten- 
tional annoyance  where  it  would  not  be  safe  for  even 
a  clergyman  to  venture. 

In  hospitals  sisters  generally  wear  a  neat  black  serge 
dress  (without  crinoline  of  course),  white  cap,  apron, 
collar,  and  wrist-bands,  noiseless  shoes,  and  a  cheerful 
countenance.  They  give  the  patients  their  medicines, 
help  the  nurses  in  dressing  the  persons  of  the  more 
infirm  patients,  and  the  students  in  dressing  their 
ivounds;  they  shake  hands  with  the  doctor  when  he 
enters  the  ward,  go  round  with  him,  and  are  sometimes 
found  to  know  more  about  a  case  than  even  the  resi- 
dent medical  ofiicer  in  charge.  They  feed  some  poor 
people,  take  care  of  their  valuables,  write  letters  for 
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many,  condole  with  relatives,  and  last,  not  least,  con- 
duct the  musical  part  of  the  service  in  chapel. 

All  this  may  seem  very  easy  work,  but  if  you  think 
so,  young  ladies,  come  and  try  it  for  a  week  ;  we  shall 
be  glad  of  your  assistance,  for  you  will  find  there  is 
something  more  to  be  done  than  the  poetical  task  of 
"  smoothing  the  pillow  for  the  aching  head." 

The  nurses'  costume  is  like  that  of  the  sisters,  only 
their  dress  is  some  neat  print,  generally  lilac,  for  the 
morning,  and  grey  or  brown  alpaca  or  mohair  when  their 
work  is  over.  They  clean  the  wards  and  lavatories,  keep 
the  beds  and  patients  tidy,  and  they  are  often  much 
beloved,  being  quite  different  characters  from  dram- 
drinking  Mrs  Gamp. 

The  night-nurses  are  seldom  seen  by  students — not 
unless  they  have  to  sit  up  with  a  bad  case.  They  give 
the  medicines  ordered  "to  be  taken  every  four  hours," 
and  are  liable  to  be  called  to  assist  at  operations  on 
"  accident  cases  "  brought  in  late.  At  one  time  they 
could  scarcely  be  trusted,  they  were  so  apt  to  fall  asleep, 
but  a  great  improvement  has  been  observed  of  late  years. 

We  are  told  by  people  who  have  been  abroad,  that 
most  Continental  hospitals  have  private  wards  attached, 
for  the  reception  of  patients  of  a  higher  class  who  cannot 
be  conveniently  nursed  at  home.  The  accommodation 
thus  provided  is  paid  for  according  to  the  scale  of  com- 
fort afforded,  and  the  doctor  in  attendance  receives  a 
fee,  wliich  is  agreed  upon  in  each  case.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  the  patient  thus  gets  far  better  nursing 
than  he  would  at  home,  and  at  far  less  cost,  while  he  has 
the  advantage  of  having  a  resident  medical- officer  always 
at  hand  on  an  emergency,  who  will  also  regulate  the 
visits  of  well-meaning  but  injudicious  friends. 
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This  must  be  a  great  relief  to  the  patient's  family, 
and,  as  everything  is  paid  for,  it  is  not  considered  infra 
dig.  to  go  to  the  hospital  in  this  way. 

Surely  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  London,  and  in 
other  large  towns,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  small  incomes,  whose 
means  will  not  allow  them  to  procure  the  necessary 
comforts  and  attentions  which  materially  tend  to  make 
an  illness  less  harassing,  as  well  as  to  hasten  recovery. 
We  are  a  commercial  nation,  therefore  permit  us  to  add, 
"  Might  it  not  be  made  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage 
to  the  hospitals  themselves  ? " 

Provincial  towns  might,  we  think,  manage  their  hos- 
pitals on  a  different  plan  from  the  present  with  great 
advantage.  The  method  we  now  venture  to  propose 
would  give  relief  to  a  larger  number  of  patients  at  less 
expense,  and  in  a  better  manner,  than  is  done  by  the 
I^revailing  system. 

Suppose  we  take  a  place  with  from  50,000  to  100,000 
inhabitants  :  the  hospitals  in  it  will  probably  be  (1)  a 
general  hospital,  with  150  to  200  beds  ;  (2)  a  children's 
hospital, with  20  to  40 beds;  (3)  an  eye  hospital,  20  to  30 
beds;  and  (4)  a  maternity  hospital,  10  to  20  beds :  in  al], 
200  to  290  beds.  Usually  it  will  be  found  that  only  the 
general  hospital  has  a  resident  medical  officer,  conse- 
quently any  severe  cases  in  the  others  are  obliged  to  be 
sent  thither. 

But  they  will  all  have  matrons,  more  or  less  ignorant, 
and  secretaries  and  rates  and  taxes  and  rent  to  pay, 
while  the  larger  general  hospital  commonly  pays  no  rent, 
because  the  site  was  either  presented  or  bought  at  the 
time  of  its  erection. 

Collect  these  in  different  wards  of  one  building,  and 
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it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  saving  of  expense  will  be  effect- 
ed, while  then  all  the  different  varieties  of  patients  will 
be  protected  by  an  efficient  resident  medical  officer. 

It  may  be  argued,  "  That  will  be  too  much  for  one 
man  to  attend  to."  Granted ;  but  we  have  a  remedy 
for  that. 

Besides  these  hospitals  there  will  also  be  found  one  or 
two  dispensaries,  each  having  an  expensive  establishment 
to  keep  up,  and  each  blessed  with  a  resident  medical 
officer. 

Dispensaries  are  held  only  by  men  who  are  looking  out 
for  something  better,  so  they  are  continually  changing 
their  residents.  These  appointments  are  most  uninterest- 
ing, for  the  practice  is  of  the  most  wretched  description  ; 
and  when  tired  with  his  long  rounds  of  visits,  the  resi- 
dent has  to  dispense  no  end  of  medicine,  and  he  has  no 
society  to  enliven  his  cheerless  home. 

Is  that  fit  for  a  man  who  has  but  lately  finished  an  ex- 
pensive course  of  training,  and  who  has  just  left  a  large 
medical  school,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  congenial 
friends  ?  Combine  the  dispensaries  with  the  hospitals  in 
this  way  :  don't  bother  a  medical  man  with  dispensing 
medicine — contract  with  a  druggist  in  each  district  of 
the  town  to  do  that,  and  to  provide  a  room  in  which  the 
patients  might  be  seen  by  the  physicians  at  stated  times. 

All  ordinary  cases  they  would  treat  as  out-patients, 
but  severe  cases  they  would  send  to  the  hospital,  which 
might  now  be  provided  with  iwo  resident  medical  of- 
ficers. This  would  be  more  comfortable  for  them,  and 
a  saving  in  expense  to  the  town.  At  some  places  where 
this  plan  is  already  to  a  certain  extent  adopted,  the  only 
visiting  analogous  to  dispensary  visiting  is  done  by  the 
house-surgeons  among  bad  cases  waiting  to  come  into 
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the  house  as  soon  as  there  is  room ;  and  they  take  it  by 
turns  to  see  in-patients  and  out-patients  on  alternate 
days,  so  that  one  is  always  in  the  hospital  to  receive 
accident-patients,  who  may  come  in  at  any  moment. 

Two  house-surgeons  can  easily  manage  300  in-patients, 
with  the  few  out-patients  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  the 
improved  practice  would  be  so  inviting  that  it  w^ould 
attract  far  better  men  than  those  who  drag  out  a  weary 
existence  at  a  dispensary. 

Moreover,  a  hospital  ought  never  to  be  left  entirely 
without  protection.  One  medical  man  ought  always  to 
be  at  hand  for  emergencies ;  and  as  there  is  such  diffi- 
culty now  in  procuring  medical  pupils,  the  plan  suggested 
ought  to  receive  consideration. 

If  two  men  found  the  above  work  rather  heavy  for 
them,  assistance  could  readily  be  obtained,  at  a  very 
slight  expense  to  the  hospital. 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked  (p.  21),  that  a  certain 
number  of  students  break  down  every  year,  and  there 
are  always  some  men  who  find  London  disagree  with 
them,  so  that  if  they  could  finish  their  studies  in  a  more 
congenial  climate  they  would  be  very  glad  of  the  chance. 

All  the  requisite  lectures  are  over  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year  j  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  to  hospital  prac- 
tice and  preparation  for  the  last  examination — all  the 
others  have  been  passed. 

Now,  though  country  hospitals  are  not  medical  schools, 
yet  the  practice  of  those  which  have  150  beds  is  recog- 
nised by  all  the  examining  boards.  Very  well ;  let  them 
offer  to  appoint  an  assistant  who,  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices, should  receive  no  pay,  but  his  board  and  lodging 
in  the  hospital,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  prac- 
tice free  of  charge.   We  have  no  doubt  that  numbers  of 
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these  delicate  fourth-year  men  would  jump  at  the  offer, 
and  thus  the  proper  attendance  on  the  patients  by  three 
men  would  not  be  irksome,  as  at  present,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  cheerful,  and  therefore  efficient  as 
well  as  inexpensive. 

The  fourth-year  student  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  requisite  number  of  maternity 
cases  in  comfort,  instead  of  groping  his  way  at  night 
through  filthy  slums  to  miserable  dens  in  London.* 

*  Those  who  wish  to  know  all  about  the  construction  and  adminis- 
tration of  hospitals  are  referred  to  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review '  for  January  and  October  1866  (No.  73,  p.  1-28, 
and  No.  76,  p.  371-397),  which  criticises  the  whole  subject.  No.  76 
also  contains  (p.  471-473)  a  review  on  admitting  patients. 


CHAPTEE  VIIT. 


OUR  OUT-PATIENTS — HOSPITAL  ABUSES  AND  HOSPITAL 

REPORTS. 

Division  of  labour  by  out-patient  dressers — By  out-patient 
clinical  clerks — Very  uninteresting — Muffles  and  bonnet- 
strings — Abuse  of  hospitals  by  out-patients — A  nut  for  Mr 
Bright  to  crack — Cause  of  the  abuse,  and  suggestions  for 
its  remedy — Governors'  letters— Out-patients  at  hospitals 
and  dispensaries — Annual  reports  at  present  mere  balance- 
sheets,  while  they  might  be  good  statistics. 

Now  that  we  have  told  you  what  wards  are  like,  we 
must  let  you  know  what  the  students  do  there.  But 
stay — we  forgot.  A  man  does  not  get  his  in-patient  ap- 
pointments till  after  the  out-patient  ones.  These  may 
be  dismissed  in  a  few  words,  as  it  is  impossible  to  take 
any  interest  in  out-patients :  they  are  all  very  Avell  for 
(Uagnosis  (;'.  e.,  for  finding  out  the  disease),  but  you 
cannot  in  the  least  depend  on  the  treatment,  as  you 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  it. 

You  become  first,  as  we  said,  out-patient  dresser, 
and  you  meet  your  "  Governor,"  an  assistant-surgeon, 
on  his  days,  say  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in 
his  room  about  1  p.m.,  and  attend  his  practice  till 
about  three.  If  he  have  four  dressers,  they  will  pro- 
bably divide  the  duty  in  some  such  way  as  this: — 
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Mr  A.  will  register,  i.e.,  write  the  names,  etc.,  in  a 
book  kept  for  tlie  purpose. 

Mr  B.  will  prescribe,  i.e.,  write  the  prescriptions  dic- 
tated to  bim. 

Mr  C.  will  dress  anything  that  requires  such  atten- 
tion. 

Mr  D.  will  make  himself  generally  useful,  or  will  be 

away  on  leave. 
The  next  day  they  change  like  artillerymen  at  gun- 
drill — A,  takes  B.'s  duty,  B.  takes  C.'s,  and  so  on. 
The  patient  comes  in  at  one  door  and  goes  to  Mr 

A.  to  be  registered ;  this  is  done,  and  he  receives  a  pre- 
scription-paper with  his  name  written  on  it ;  then  he 
goes  to  the  doctor,  who  asks  him  a  few  questions,  and 
dictates  the  name  of  the  disease  and  the  prescription ; 

B.  writes  these,  and  passes  the  patient  on  with  his 
paper  to  C. ;  C.  puts  on  whatever  dressing  is  ordered, 
and  sends  him  out  of  the  other  door  to  get  his  medi- 
cine from  the  dispenser. 

One  soon  grows  very  tired  of  this,  for  you  get 
scarcely  any  interesting  cases,  and  you  are  so  glad 
when  your  six  months  of  office  have  expired  that  you 
wonder  how  your  "  Governor,"  poor  man,  can  go  on 
with  it  year  after  year. 

Then  you  become  out-patient  clinical  clerk  to  an 
assistant -physician,  and  discharge  similar  duties  for 
medical  cases;  but  Mr  C,  the  man  who  dresses  for  the 
surgeon,  has  to  undress  for  the  physician.  That  is  to 
say,  he  has  to  get  people  ready  for  "  auscultation,"  to 
examine  various  things  they  bring,  and  report  on  them. 
But  the  "  undressing  "  is  the  most  troublesome.  Till 
you  see  them,  you  can  scarcely  believe  how  volumi- 
nously some  men  are  enveloped  in  aprons,  belts,  straps. 
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comforters,  cliest-protectors,  and  other  abominations. 
It  is  half  an  hour's  work  to  get  them  unrigged  and 
rigged  up  again.  With  the  women  the  bonnet-strings 
are  the  greatest  nuisance ;  they  are  constantly  in  the 
way,  and  their  rusthng  is  most  distracting  when  you 
want  to  listen  to  their  chest  sounds.  It  is  all  the 
more  annoying,  because  out-patients  always  come  in 
such  swarms  that  you  can  spare  a  very  short  time  for 
each.  Medical  out-patients  are  only  a  degree  more  in- 
teresting than  surgical,  so  that  you  pity  the  assistant- 
physician  as  much  as  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  turn 
with  a  sense  of  relief  to  the  in-patients. 

Assistant-physicians  and  assistant-surgeons  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  one  or  two  beds  apiece  in  the  hospi- 
tal, as  a  set-ofif  to  those  tedious  out-patients. 

There  is  one  fault  that  should  be  noticed  common 
to  all  out-patients,  whether  surgical  or  medical ;  far  too 
many  men  and  women  are  for  weeks  and  months  out- 
23atients  At  hospitals  who  could  very  well  afford  to  pay 
for  advice  and  medicine,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  glossy 
cloth  coats  and  the  showy  silks  they  wear.  This  is  a 
most  unjustifiable  abuse  of  charity;  but  it  would  soon 
cease  if  every  doctor  were  as  independent  and  courage- 
ous as  one  eminent  physician,  who,  when  he  had  care  of 
out-patients,  used  to  astonish  any  smart  woman  whom 
he  saw  enter  the  room  by  calling  her  to  the  front  of  all 
the  others,  and  catechising  her  in  this  strain  : — 

"  Pray,  ma'am,  what  is  your  husband's  employment  1 " 

"xV  mechanic,  sir — a  skilled  mechanic."  (That  is  the 
favourite  answer.) 

"And  may  I  inquire  what  his  wages  are?" 

"  Three  guineas  a-week,  sir."  (Sometimes  it  is  even 
more.) 
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"  Just  what  I  expected ;  more  ttan  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  a-year,  you  see  !  Are  you  aware  that  an 
immense  number  of  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen 
have  less  than  .£160  a-year?  Yet  what  would  you  say 
if  the  clergymen's  wives  were  found  coming  to  the 
hospital  1  Poor  dear  ladies,  if  they  did  come,  I  am 
sure  they  could  not  find  all  those  smart  silks  that  you 
come  rustling  in."  Here  they  generally  beat  an  igno- 
minious retreat,  at  which — "Yes,  you  may  well  re- 
tire ;  but  you  must  not  go  to  some  other  hospital." 

He  would  then  turn  to  the  students  present,  and  re- 
mark, "  But  she  will  go,  gentlemen,  for  all  that,  and 
her  husband  will  consider  she  was  very  ill-used  be- 
cause we  would  not  admit  her  here.  Women  of  this 
stamp  crowd  into  the  maternity  hospitals,  and  fleece 
those  charities  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  they  do 
us,  not  with  the  connivance  only,  but  also  with  the 
approbation  of  their  husbands.  And  these  knaves, 
gentlemen,"  the  stanch  old  Tory  would  add,  V'«i're 
the  model  'working-men'  of  that  pugnacious  'friend' 
of  theirs,  the  vociferous  member  for  Birmingham ! " 

Abuses  of  this  kind  are  owing  to  the  flunkeyism 
which  still  pervades  society  in  the  British  realms  to 
such  a  degree,  that  really  one  would  think  we  were  total- 
ly destitute  of  such  blessings  as  the  'Saturday  Review,' 
to  say  nothing  of  '  Punch  '  and  the  *  Owl.'  But,  pshaw  ! 
we  are  doing  these  papers  injustice.  What  "beadle- 
ocrat,"  to  coin  a  word,  as  the  anatomists  do,  ever  craved 
any  higher  intellectual  food  than  the  daily  bombastic 
pennyworth  of  '  Telegraph  '  or  *  Star '  1 

It  occurs  thus  :  nearly  all  hospitals  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  the  subscribers  are  named 
governors,  because  for  a  certain  sum  they  can  command 
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admission  to  the  hospital  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
patients.  The  so-called  "  report "  of  the  hospital  is 
"  published  "  annually — that  is  to  say,  the  "  balance- 
sheet,"  with  an  alphabetical  "  list  of  governors,"  is  sent 
to  every  subscriber. 

Then  3Irs  Smythe,  the  wife  of  the  grocer,  who  has 
just  taken  the  business,  gloats  over  it  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  she  reflects  how  good  a  chance  that  gives 
Mr  Smtjihe  of  being  churchwarden  next  year,  for  his 
subscription  enables  him  to  send  to  the  hospital  nearly 
twice  as  many  patients  as  Mr  Smiili,  the  bookseller, 
their  neighbour  both  in  the  street  and  the  alphabetical 
list.  "  Ah  !  won't  that  stuck-up  Mrs  Smith  like  having 
her  husband  turned  out  to  make  room  for  my  Joe  ? " 

So  she  soliloquises,  and  thus  she  dispenses  her  hus- 
band's patronage  with  conscious  munificence,  thanking 
God  how  much  good  she  can  do  !  Some  hospitals  will 
not  receive  any  people  for  treatment,  either  as  in-patients 
or  out-patients,  unless  they  have  a  "  letter,"  which  is 
short  for  "letter  of  admission,"  "letter  of  recommenda- 
tion," or  "  governor's  letter."  This  is  a  great  hardship 
to  many  poor  creatures  who  require  in-door  treatment; 
for  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  letters  of  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  all  given  away,  and  the  poor 
suflferers  have  to  trudge  many  a  weary  mile  before  they 
can  find  one,  or  have  to  crawl  a  long  distance  to  a 
hospital  where  letters  are  not  necessary. 

These  letters,  as  at  present  managed,  are  much  abused, 
for  mechanics'  wives  have  no  scruple  in  coaxing  a  trades- 
man's wife  out  of  a  hospital  letter,  either  by  flattering 
her  benevolence,  or  by  some  other  cajolery,  and  none 
biit  a  most  independent  doctor  can  venture  to  reject 
any  smart  patient  duly  recommended;  the  disappointed 
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one  would  complain  to  her  patron,  her  patron  •would  be 
rendered  by  his  wife  so  indignant,  that  he  would  stir 
up  several  influential  customers,  and  these  would  raise 
such  a  hullaballoo  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  hospital 
board  that  you  would  imagine  the  doctor  had  been 
guilty  of  cruelty  instead  of  zeal  in  protecting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  charity. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  a  serious 
burden  to  mechanics  earning  three  guineas  a-week  if, 
with  their  present  improvident  habits,  they  have  to  buy 
their  wives  expensive  medicine  for  three  or  four  months 
at  a  time.  In  this  instance,  though  an  out-patient  ar- 
rayed in  silks  is  not  a  decorous  spectacle,  might  it  not 
be  desirable  to  effect  a  compromise  by  offering  to  admit 
her  if  her  husband  became  a  governor  1  He  need  not 
be  a  permanent  subscriber  ;  if  he  were  to  subscribe  for 
the  current  year  that  would  be  enough.  Surely  he  could 
well  afford  the  guinea  or  the  two  guineas  if  he  chose  ; 
he  himself  could  then  "recommend"  his  wife  for  admis- 
sion, injustice  would  thus  be  avoided,  and  self-respect 
would  be  gained  by  a  "  model  working-man." 

At  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  no  letters  are  required  ; 
but  from  what  we  have  just  said,  it  seems  necessary  to 
have  some  means  of  preserving  charitable  institutions 
from  imposition.  In-patients  are  subject  to  restraint 
which  would  be  irksome  to  the  offenders  described ;  it 
is  not  in-patients  who  are  to  be  suspected  generally,  but 
letters  are  required  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  out- 
patients, for  they  are  a  perfect  pest,  if  only  from  the 
hordes  in  which  they  come  to  hospitals  where  letters 
are  not  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  for  out-patients  as 
for  in-patients.  Many  of  them  have  little  or  nothing 
the  matter  with  them  ;  they  would  not  take  any  physic 
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if  they  had  to  pay  for  it;  and  if  they  had  to  go  round 
the  neighbourhood  begging  for  out-patient  letters,  they 
would  never  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  But  when  they 
have  only  to  appear  at  the  hospital  and  ask  for  medi- 
cine, it  seems  almost  tempting  them  to  imagine  they 
want  it. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  dispensaries,  where  there 
are  out-patients  only.  It  would  be  impossible  to  abolish 
letters  here,  for  the  unfortunate  resident  medical  officer 
must  be  protected — it  will  not  do  to  goad  a  willing 
horse  to  death.  As  it  is,  he  is  almost  walked  off  his 
legs  every  day  in  attending  to  those  who  have  letters  ; 
but  if  he  were  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  one  who  had 
none,  he  would  soon  be  "kilt  intirely,"  as  Paddy  says. 

Our  want  is  "  more  in-patients  and  fewer  out-pa- 
tients." Among  out-patients  you  meet  with  scores 
whose  complaints  are  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  them  the  name  of  an/j  particular  disease. 
When  you  go  into  practice  you  have  swarms  of  such 
cases,  and  as  they  get  well  with  cat/j  treatment,  or  no 
treatment  at  all,  you  will  not  do  much  harm  among 
them,  even  if  you  do  make  a  mistake  in  your  diagnosis 
now  and  then. 

So  what  is  the  use  of  hospitals  with  medical  schools 
attached,  wasting  money  about  such  crowds  of  out-pa- 
tients ?  Sift  them ;  despatch  all  the  best  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  keep  all  the  trivial  cases  for  the  dispensaries. 
Then  the  hospitals  could  spare  more  money  for  in- 
patients, and  could  afford  more  facilities  for  admitting 
them. 

Students  want  more  "good  cases  " — i.e.,  severe  and 
rare  cases — among  the  in-patients ;  for  as  they  will  not 
often  meet  with  them  in  private  practice,  it  is  important 
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that  they  should  have  seen  as  many  as  possible  in  their 
hospital  career,  so  that  they  may  at  once  recognise 
and  treat  properly  dangerous  maladies  when  they  do 
occur. 

These  remarks  may  at  the  first  glance  seem  selfish, 
but  on  reflection  we  hoj)e  it  will  be  considered  that  we 
only  aim  at  making  young  medical  men  more  familiar 
with  disease  by  the  time  they  "pass,"  and  therefore 
better  guardians  of  the  public  health.  We  wish  to  carry 
out  practically  what  every  one  desires  theoretically— to 
expend  the  funds  so  willingly  contributed  by  "  Mr  John 
Bull"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  greatest  possible  number. 

But  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  consider  out-patients 
are  of  some  use  at  hospitals,  pray  let  them  be  better 
looked  after.  How  can  one  man  do  justice  to  sixty  or 
seventy  patients  in  two  hours  (1  to  3  p.m.  is  the  usual 
time),  thus  giving  on  an  average  less  than  two  minutes 
to  each  case  1  We  are  sure  those  who  preside  over  the 
out-patient  rooms  will  admit  that  we  are  strictly  within 
the  mark  in  giving  these  numbers  for  the  daily  attend- 
ance at  certain  seasons.  Well,  give  the  patients  a  better 
chance,  and  make  the  doctors'  task  less  laborious  by 
increasing  the  number  of  assistant-physicians  and  assist- 
ant-surgeons ;  have  eight  of  each  instead  of  four — they 
receive  no  pay,  so  there  will  be  no  additional  cost. 

Let  them  come  to  the  hosj)ital  twice  instead  of  three 
times  a-week,  and  if  there  are  a  few  out-patients — very 
few  they  will  be — who  require  to  be  seen  oftener,  let 
them  be  seen  by  the  resident  medical  officers  :  wliat  is 
the  good  of  having  such  officials  if  you  cannot  employ 
them  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  regular  staff?  If 
they  should  be  a  little  fagged  now  and  then  it  would 
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not  signify,  for  they  hold  office  only  six  inonths,  and 
the  twice-a-week  attendance  would  save  the  poor  out- 
patient doctor  one-third  of  his  present  uninteresting 
drudgery. 

To  insure  the  right  application  of  the  hospital  or 
dispensary  funds,  it  is  a  pity  that  all  the  letters  are  not 
handed  over  by  subscribers  to  the  clergy  of  the  district, 
whether  Anglican  or  otherwise ;  for  as  they  are  continu- 
ally among  the  poor,  they  would  take  care  that  the 
most  deserving  applicants  had  the  letters  first,  not  the 
most  sturdy  beggars. 

But  no,  people  will  not  do  that;  many  even  who  are 
superior  to  the  petty  tradespeople  above  mentioned,  and 
who  ought  therefore  to  know  better,  will  dispense  their 
patronage  in  their  own  clumsy  manner,  and  fancy  they 
meet  all  your  remonstrances  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way  by  exclaiming,  "  Why^  thafs  all  I  have  to  see  for 
my  money ;  that  and  the  annual  report  !  "  If  some- 
thing worth  their  money  is  all  they  want,  it  might  be 
provided  very  easily.  Let  the  "  report  "  be  something 
more  than  a  "  balance-sheet ;  "  let  the  balance-sheet  and 
list  of  subscribers  be  mere  incidentals  ;  let  the  rej)ort 
be  essentially  a  valuable  addition  to  the  annual  statis- 
tics, by  containing  an  analysed  table  of  the  diseases, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  register.  How  is  it  that 
the  vast  field  of  clinical  observation  afforded  by  the 
numerous  hospitals  of  the  kingdom  has  been  so  com- 
paratively unreaped,  in  spite  of  the  continual  efforts  of 
the  useful  and  energetic  Statistical  Society  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  medical  papers  are  constantly  publishing  cases, 
both  singly  and  in  groups,  and  the  "  Transactions  "  of 
the  various  medical  societies  are  valuable  contributions 
to  science ;  but  few  hospitals,  either  in  town  or  country, 
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publish  as  a  matter  of  course  an  official  annual  report 
of  tlieir  general  practice. 

What  is  urged  is,  that  every  hosj^ital  in  the  kingdom 
should  turn  its  advantages  to  account  by  publishing 
annually  a  classification,  on  Miss  Nightingale's  plan,  of 
the  diseases  ti-eated  in  its  wards  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding (out-patients  are  not  worth  the  trouble),  with 
short  notes  where  necessary,  and  in  important  cases 
illustrations.  Each  hospital  would  vie  with  the  others 
in  producing  the  best  report ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
trustworthy  statistics  might  thus  be  obtained  which 
would  materially  forAvard  our  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  therapeutics,  two  sciences  still  in  their  infancy. 

Would  not  tJiat  be  soniethmg  for  subscribers  to  see 
for  their  money  f  And  if  that  is  not  what  hospitals 
have  always  aimed  at  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  pray  what 
is  the  use  of  the  elaborate  system  of  registration  of 
patients  that  everywhere  prevails  1  And  have  the 
"  case-books  "  fulfilled  their  last  duty  when  they  have 
furnished  apt  illustrations  for  a  clinical  lecture?  Is 
this  the  sole  reason  why  physicians  and  surgeons  are  so 
anxious  to  preserve  the  notes  of  a  discriminating  "  case- 
taker"? 

But  what  is  every  one's  business  is  proverbially  no 
one's  business ;  and  as  a  good  report  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  of  course  no  one 
cares  to  take  up  a  thing  which  not  only  would  not  pay, 
but  would  most  likely  leave  the  reporter  out  of  pocket. 
Let  any  enterprising  hospital  guarantee  the  expense 
of  publishing  the  report,  and  offer  a  moderate  but  suf- 
ficient remuneration  to  the  compiler,  and  we  are  sure 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  competent  man 
for  the  purpose. 
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Allotment  of  patients  to  stiidents— Irish  patients— Classifica- 
tiou  of  diseases— The  visits— " Conservative  surgery" — 
Operations — Chloroform — Students'  faces  at  operations — 
Captain  Grant — Stretchers — Medical  cases — Classification  of 
diseases— Chest  and  heart  sounds — Favourite  diseases  of 
dift'erent  physicians — "An  interesting  P.M." — Relatives 
at  '*  P.M.'s" — Eokitansky  of  Vienna — "A swell  diagnosis  " 
A  "  broken  heart  " — A  lecturer  at  home. 

We  will  now  enter  the  wards  and  show  you  what  men 
do  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  most  interesting 
stage  of  their  medical  studies,  and  are  enjoying  their 
in-patient  appointments.  Still  proceeding  from  the 
easier  to  the  more  difficult  duty,  the  student  becomes 
first  in-patient  dresser.  Each  surgeon  has  generally 
three  dressers,  who  share  the  j^^i^f^nts  among  them- 
selves, not  the  duties,  as  in  the  out-patient  room. 
According  to  the  days  of  his  "  Governor's"  visits,  A. 
w'lW  have  all  the  cases  that  come  in  on  Monday,  B. 
those  on  Wednesday,  and  C.  those  on  Friday ;  or  they 
will  "take  in"  by  turns,  each  man  having  all  the 
patients  who  come  in  during  his  week,  and  at  some 
places  where  this  plan  prevails  he  has  free  quarters 
and  rations  in  the  hospital  during  his  "  week's  take- 
in. 
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No  one  complains  now  of  want  of  interest  or  variety 
in  the  diseases,  for  their  name  is  legion  ;  in  fact,  they 
seem  as  if  they  might  be  classified  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Russian  generals  in  "Napoleon's  March  to  Mos- 
cow:"— ■ 

Necrosis  and  anchylosis, 
And  all  the  rest  that  end  in  "osis  ;" 

Sarcoma  and  enchondroraa, 
And  all  the  rest  that  end  iu  "  oma." 

Each  case  is  entered  in  the  "  case-book,"  not  forget- 
ting the  index  if  you  wish  to  save  trouble,  short  notes 
being  made  of  the  "present  symptoms,"  and  of  the 
antecedent  course  of  the  disease,  for  which  the  ambi- 
tious word  "  history  "  is  the  favourite  term. 

The  dresser  visits  his  patients  every  morning  at  the 
same  hour  as  the  house-surgeon,  so  that  he  may  apjDcal 
to  superior  knowledge  if  in  any  difficulty.  It  is  not  safe 
to  say  at  what  time  the  visit  begins,  for  punctuality  is 
not  a  favourite  virtue  with  a  fourth-year  man,  now 
rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  early  lectures,  especially 
"  that  confounded  anatomy  at  nine  o'clock,  with  the 
theatre  freezing."  However,  if  the  dressing  and  case- 
taking  be  all  despatched  before  the  patients'  dinner,  no 
harm  is  done;  they  do  not  mind  waiting  half  an  hour 
or  so  for  a  kind  man  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
merry  joke  when  he  does  come.  If  he  take  pains 
with  them  all  will  be  right,  and  his  trouble  will  be  not 
only  appreciated  but  applauded  by  some  amusing  Irish 
patient,  whose  impulsive  gratitude  is  sometimes  quite 
touching.  "  God  bliss  ye,  docthor ;  ye've  a  noice  loight 
hand!"  is  a  common  enough  form  of  thanks  with 
these  aflPectionate  people. 

A  joke  with  them  is  often  as  efficacious  as  medicine. 
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An  ugly  old  woman  who  believed  she  had  pain  in 
every  part  of  her  frame,  one  day  exclaimed  to  us, 
"  Docthor,  docthor,  I  shall  die  ! "  and  as  that  is  the 
first  line  of  an  old  song,  we  could  not  help  completing 
the  couplet  by  replying,  "  Yes,  pretty  maid,  and  so 
shaU  I  !"* 

This  so  tickled  her  fancy  that  she  soon  forgot  to 
talk  about  her  various  aches  and  pains,  accordingly 
she  rapidly  improved. 

They  sometimes  describe  their  symptoms  in  a  most 
amusing  way.  A  "  Paddy  "  was  admitted  for  facial 
paralysis,  and  he  told  us  the  right  side  of  his  face  had 
"gone  all  wrong,"  but  the  left  side  still  remained  "  illi- 
gant  intirely  ! " 

Another  came  and  said,  "  Ah,  docthor  !  I'm  kilt 
intirelv  !" 

"  Musha,  Paddy,  how  are  ye  kilt  ] " 

"  Oh,  bedad,  I've  got  half-a-dozen  toothaches  in  me 
side  !" 

What  a  graphic  description  is  this  of  rheumatism  in 
the  intercostal  muscles  ! 

N.B. — We  always  try  to  speak  Irish  to  them  ;  it 
pays  very  well  while  they  are  alive,  but  no  amount  of 
blarney  is  enough  to  get  a  P.M.  on  a  dead  Irish 
patient  allowed  by  the  surviving  friends. 

Say  dinner  will  be  at  half-past  twelve  ;  that  gives 
ample  time  for  the  ward  to  be  settled  again,  and  for 
the  dresser  to  lunch  and  look  at  the  paper  before  the 
surgeon's  visit  at  half-past  one.  A  popular  physician 
or  surgeon  going  round  to  make  his  visit  always 
reminds  us  of  a  Highland  chief  "with  his  tail  on  he 

*  Tliis  is  the  only  good  couplet  in  the  whole  song,  so  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  remainder. 

G 
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has  the  house-physician  or  the  house-surgeon  for  his 
"henchman,"  the  clinical  clerks  or  the  dressers  for  his 
"  foresters,"  and  a  long  string  of  other  students  for  his 
"  guard  of  honour." 

You  would  fancy,  perhaps,  that  the  patients  would 
be  much  annoyed  at  having  a  rabble  of  thirty  or  forty 
men  trudging  after  their  doctor,  and  crowding  round 
their  beds  to  examine  everything,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  no,  they  like  to  feel  themselves  of  so 
much  importance,  and  even  women  scarcely  ever  care 
about  greater  privacy.  An  old  lady  once  declared  she 
"  liked  to  see  their  cheery  young  faces  all  peering  at 
her."  We  have  often  wondered  the  trampling  is  not 
distracting,  but  no  one  ever  complained  of  it  to  us. 

Mr  Arnold  Cooley,  the  well-known  author,  has  de- 
scribed his  experience  of  hospital  life  in  a  little  book 
called  'Three  Months  in  a  Hospital.' 

This  gentleman  was  very  severely  injured  by  being 
run  over  in  the  street  by  an  omnibus,  and  he  very 
sensibly  caused  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  He  describes  his  sufferings  very  graphically, 
and  he  seems  to  be  quite  a  monument  of  surgery  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  devoted  so  much  space 
to  the  psychology  of  delirium,  and  comparatively  so 
little  to  the  opinions  of  hospital  life  expressed  by  his 
fellow-patients.  Perhaps  he  will  supply  this  defect  in 
a  future  edition. 

Mr  Cooley  complains  of  the  apathy  exhibited  by  the 
bystanders  when  he  met  with  his  accident,  especially 
by  the  driver  and  conductor  of  the  omnibus  which  ran 
over  him;  and  we  have  often  observed  the  same  brutal 
neglect  in  street  accidents  which  we  have  ourselves 
witnessed.     People  stood  still  and  stared,  but  did 
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nothing  except  inquire  for  the  police  ;  they  seemed 
astonished  at  any  one  else  offering  assistance,  but  made 
way  for  us  at  once  when  we  exclaimed  "  Make  way, 
please,  for  a  doctor,"  and  seemed  to  think  it  natural 
for  us  to  take  the  patient  under  our  protection  till 
we  could  send  him  to  the  nearest  hospital. 

The  police  take  good  care  of  helpless  patients  picked 
up  in  the  street ;  they  take  them  at  once  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  if  the  sufferers  have  no  money,  they  them- 
selves pay  for  the  cab.  They  are  reimbursed  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  who 
pays  their  expenses  when  they  make  a  claim  on  the 
"  Police  Fund,"  which  is  kept  up  for  this  and  similar 
purposes  by  the  fines  inflicted  in  the  ordinary  police- 
courts. 

Mr  Cooley's  case  is  a  good  example  of  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  mismanagement  of  street  traffic  which  pre- 
vails in  London.  The  Registrar-General's  returns  prove 
that  from  800  to  1000  people  die  annually  from  the  effects 
of  injuries  received  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ! 
How  many  more  innocent  people  are  to  be  maimed 
and  killed  before  the  long-desired  iEdile  is  appointed 
to  control  our  ill-governed  capital  1  How  long  will 
Parliament  permit  a  population  of  nearly  four  millions 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  lord  mayors,  vestrymen,  and 
other  incapables  1  When  will  it  prove  to  John  Bull 
that  his  bugbear  "  centralisation  "  is  a  mere  phantom 
of  his  own  creation,  and  that  the  proposal  to  put 
London  under  the  authority  of  a  minister  responsible 
to  the  Crown  is  not  a  surrender  of  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  a  foreign  invader  1 

The  surgeon's  visit  is  an  event  both  to  patient  and 
student ;  it  cheers  up  the  one  and  puts  the  other  on  his 
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mettle,  for  if  suddenly  asked,  "  Mr  ,  what  causes 

the  stiffness  in  this  joint  V  it  is  satisfactory  to  reply 
"without  hesitation,  "The  effusion,  sir;"  especially  if 
a  man  at  your  elbow  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
whispers,  "  By  George,  I'm  glad  you  knew,  for  I 
couldn't  have  told  him  if  he  had  passed  on  the  ques- 
tion to  me  !" 

Once  a-week  the  surgeon's  visit  is  shorter  than  on 
the  other  days,  for  it  is  preceded  by  "operations," 
which  have  the  same  fascination  for  some  men  that 
dissection  has  for  others;  and  when  the  surgeon  is 
what  is  called  a  "  brilliant  operator,"  the  operating 
theatre  is  often  crowded  with  students  and  visitors, 
many  of  them  military  surgeons. 

"  Oh  !  I  should  hate  to  be  a  surgeon,  and  have  to 
cut  off  arms  and  legs  !"  is  the  frequent  exclamation  of 
many  when  they  hear  a  young  friend  has  determined  to 
be  a  doctor.  Amputations  undoubtedly  possess  the 
greatest  attraction  for  a  tyro,  but  they  are  now,  thanks 
to  chloroform,*  far  less  common  than  formerly,  owing 
to  the  rapid  advance  of  "Conservative"  surgery, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  takes  the  most 
"  Liberal "  view  of  any  innovation  which  promises  to 
effect  a  "  Eadical  "  cure  without  weakening  the  "  Con- 
stitution," by  any  such  violent  "organic  change"  as 
the  sacrifice  of  a  limb. 

Amputations  are  managed  very  methodically ;  and  as 
all  other  operations  vary  only  in  minor  details,  we  may 
as  well  describe  the  arrangement : — 

Perfect  silence  is  kept  throughout  the  whole  pro- 

*  Chloroform  is  often  called  by  hospital  patients  "  Califomy." 
Who  would  not  give  all  the  gold  of  California  to  obtain  freedom 
from  pain  ? 
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ceeding,  and  is  indispensable.  Tiie  patient  is  laid  on 
the  operating  table  and  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible ;  one  of  the  house-physicians  or  house-accoucheurs 
then  advances  and  administers  chloroform.  But  if  we 
were  allowed,  we  would  always  give  it  before  bringing 
the  patient  into  the  theatre,  thus  saving  time  and  not 
frightening  him  by  the  sight  of  so  many  spectators. 
The  quantity  expended  varies  greatly  with  the  skill  of 
the  administrator,  but  the  amount  wasted  by  evapora- 
tion is  far  greater  than  the  amount  inhaled.  If  the 
chloroform  be  merely  shaken  out  of  an  ordinary  bottle 
upon  a  folded  handkerchief,  four  to  six  drachms  {i.e., 
teaspoonfuls)  will  be  enough  to  make  the  patient  un- 
conscious throughout  the  amputation  of  a  leg  by  an 
average  surgeon ;  but  if  dropped  from  a  minim  pipette 
(which  passes  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle)  upon 
Dr  Skinner's  "  dome "  of  flannel,  two  drachms  will 
suflBce. 

Chloroform  is  perfectly  safe  if  its  vapour  be  suffici- 
ently diluted  with  air,  and  Dr  Skinner's  plan  is  safe 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes;  but  at  University 
OoUege  Hospital  Mr  Clover's  new  method  is  sometimes 
used,  and  is  said  to  be  "absolutely  safe."  Its  merit 
consists  in  restricting  the  proportion  of  chloroform 
vapour  to  3  per  cent  of  the  air  inhaled ;  but  it  often 
takes  a  very  long  time  to  get  the  patient  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  anaesthetic,  so  Dr  Skinner's  plan  is  pre- 
ferred. 

The  drawing-room  toy,  the  "  atmospheric  odorator," 
has  lately  been  turned  to  account  by  Dr  Richardson. 
He  applies  the  spray  of  ether  to  the  surface,  and  pro- 
duces sufficient  insensibility  for  the  performance  of 
minor  operations  without  pain. 
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The  three  dressers  divide  the  duties  thus  : — A.,  to 
whom  the  patient  belongs,  holds  the  leg  which  is  to  be 
removed,  B.  hands  the  instruments  and  C.  the  sponges; 
when  it  is  cut  off,  A.  hands  the  dressings ;  any  one  stand- 
ing near  holds  the  patient's  other  limbs ;  the  assistant- 
surgeon  compresses  the  main  artery  of  the  doomed  leg 
with  his  hands  or  with  a  tourniquet,  and  prepares  to 
"retract  the  flaps  "  of  flesh  as  soon  as  the  operator  has 
cut  them,  while  the  house-surgeon  makes  himself  gene- 
rally useful. 

The  operation  is  soon  over,  the  vessels  are  all  tied 
with  "ligatures,"  the  dressings  applied,  and  the  patient 
settled  in  bed  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the 
chloroform  was  taken. 

At  the  sight  of  blood  flowing  the  novice  often  feels 
quite  faint,  even  though  he  be  a  strong  man,  but 
after  the  first  few  times  he  gets  used  to  it.  When 
a  painful  examination  of  a  patient  is  being  made, 
or  when  an  operation  is  being  performed  in  a  case 
where  it  is  inexpedient  for  some  reason  to  give  chlo- 
roform, the  faces  not  only  of  freshmen  but  of  old 
students,  and  even  of  many  surgeons,  become  perfect 
studies;  for  sympathetically,  though  quite  unconsciously, 
their  features  work  about  with  the  same  quivering  ex- 
pression that  is  marked  on  the  countenance  of  the  poor 
writhing  patient.  Similarly  in  the  medical  wards,  the 
students  may  be  observed  to  cough  sympathetically 
with  the  patients;  and  in  the  ophthalmic  wards  they 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  lacrymation  when  they  first 
begin  to  attend  the  oculist's  practice,  for  nothing  looks 
more  painful  than  inflamed  eyes. 

When  chloroform  is  given  the  patient's  face  is  at  rest, 
and  so  is  theirs.    Patients  under  choloroforra  are  apt  to 
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betray  secrets,  and  especially  prone  to  continue  the  con- 
versation they  have  just  been  holding,  therefore  it  is  as 
well  to  give  it  in  silence,  for  though  their  unconscious 
remarks  are  often  amusing,  they  are  seldom  edifying. 

Captain  Grant,  the  African  explorer,  went  once  with  a 
friend  to  see  Sir  William  Fergusson  operate  at  King's 
College  Hospital,  and  he  was  so  nnich  affected  by  the 
sight  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  theatre  ;  yet  when 
his  own  finger  was  so  lacerated  that  it  was  doomed  to 
amputation,  he  calmly  held  it  out  and  had  it  cut  off 
without  chloroform.  When  the  patient  is  removed  the 
surgeon  makes  a  section  of  the  diseased  part,  exhibits 
it,  and  offers  a  few  clinical  remarks  on  it ;  he  then  washes 
his  hands,  and  goes  on  to  the  next  case. 

The  removal  of  patients  from  the  operating  theatre 
back  to  bed  is  very  clumsily  performed  at  some  places. 
At  our  hospital  the  following  plan  is  adopted  :  One  of 
the  sheets  on  the  operating  table  is  made  of  strong  can- 
va.s,  and  has  a  very  wide  hem  at  each  of  the  long  sides ; 
a  pole  is  pushed  through  each  hem  as  soon  as  the  ope- 
ration is  over ;  two  porters  then  take  hold  of  the  poles, 
lift  the  patient,  march  off  with  him,  deposit  him  on  his 
bed,  sheet  and  all,  and  then  withdraw  the  poles.  The 
patient  has  not  been  toiiched  at  all ;  he  has  been  lying 
quietly  slung  in  a  comfortable  sort  of  hammock,  his 
head  supported  by  a  pillow,  and  the  sides  of  his  litter 
kept  at  a  proper  level  and  distance  by  two  movable 
connecting-rods  between  the  poles. 

The  physician  has  no  such  opportunity  of  display- 
ing to  a  large  admiring  audience  a  manual  dexterity 
that  wins  the  eclat  which  is  so  dear  to  the  surgeon  : 
but  when  the  dresser  has  become  in-patient  clinical 
clerk,  he  finds  that  the  "  tactus  eruditus,"  the  "edu- 
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catecl  touch,"  is  even  more  higlily  cultivated  in  the 
medical  than  in  the  surgical  wards. 

"  Isolating  a  tumour  by  palpation,"  he  will  discover, 
was  mere  child's  play  compared  with  "defining  the 
area  of  dulness  "  in  obscure  internal  diseases  ;  and  the 
marvellous  skill  of  some  physicians  in  "  percussion  " 
and  "  auscultation  "  will  astonish  him  far  more  than 
lithotomy  performed  in  two  minutes. 

A  man  soon  tires  of  plastering  and  bandaging,  but  it 
will  be  long  before  his  interest  flags  in  making  diag- 
noses in  cases  of 


The  longer  he  remains  in  the  wards  the  greater  de- 
light he  feels  in  exploring  the  meaning  and  value  of 
the  "chest  sounds"  and  "heart  sounds"  which  come 
rustling  to  his  ear  through  the  stethoscope,  that  useful 
instrument  which  some  wag  has  called  "  a  thing  to  hear 
what  you  are  thinking  about." 

These  sounds  are  described  by  almost  as  many  terms 
as  Southey  uses  when  he  tells  us  "  How  the  waters  come 
down  at  Lodore,"  for  they  are  said  to  be 


Bronchitis,  pericarditis, 
And  all  the  rest  that  end  in  "  itis  ; 

Emphysema,  empyema, 
And  all  the  rest  that  end  in  "  ema. 


loud  or  low, 
clear  or  faint, 
near  or  distant, 

dry  or  moist, 
resonant  or  dull, 
harsh,  rough,  and  brassy,  or 
soft,  whiffing,  and  blowing, 
prolonged  or  jerky, 
rhythmical  or  confused, 
accentuated  or  muffled, 
deep  or  shallow. 


husky  and  hoarse,  or  stertorous 
and  snoring, 
sonorous  or  shrill, 
piping  or  puiTing, 
chicking  or  whispering, 
booming  or  murmuring, 
cavernous  and  amphoric,  or 
tympanitic  and  tinkling, 
creaking  or  croaking, 
splashing  or  whizzing, 
crackling  or  humming. 
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rattling  or  cooing, 
squeaking  or  bubbling, 

clanging  or  bleating, 
snapping  or  whistling, 

chirping  or  grunting, 


hissing  or  buzzing, 
gurgling  or  wheezing, 
rasping  or  grazing, 
vibrating  and  regurgitating,  or 
shivering  and  (luiveriug. 


These  various  sounds  have  an  immense  interest  for  a 
clinical  clerk  when  he  has  "taken  a  case"  in  the  "case- 
book "  so  well  that  his  physician  compliments  him  on 
his  accurate  observations  by  the  bedside,  and  promises 
to  read  the  notes  when  bringing  forward  the  case  at  the 
"  Medico-Chi. and  he  finds  himself  declaring  he  has 
"  learned  more  during  the  months  he  has  'clerked' 
for  Dr  So-and-so  than  he  did  all  the  time  he  was  at  the 
hospital  previously." 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  different  subjects  engross 
the  attention  of  different  physicians,  and  the  clerks  of 
course  take  after  their  respective  masters.  One  man  is 
eager  only  after  "  diagnosis"  and  the  "physical  signs;" 
another  is  mad  about  "  chemical  and  microscopical  ana- 
lysis "  of  the  secretions ;  a  third  scarcely  looks  at  any 
but  "  nervous  diseases ;"  a  fourth  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  "larynx  and  the  laryngoscope;"  a  fifth  gives  his 
whole  time  to  "  Bright's*  disease;"  while  a  sixth  cares 
for  nothing  but  "  treatment."  His  forte  lies  in  "thera- 
peutics," and  he  listens  quite  languidly  to  the  reading 
of  the  notes  until  he  hears  the  magic  words  "  since 
taking  the  medicine,"  which  are  always  judiciously 
introduced  by  the  sly  clinical  clerk. 

*  N.B.—"  Bright's  disease  "  does  not  mean  "  working-man-isni 
or  "  demagogue  fever,"  but  a  very  interesting  disease  of  the  kidney, 
lirst  described  by  the  late  Dr  Richard  Bright,  who,  singularly 
enough,  himself  died  of  this  malady.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
physicians  who  ever  lived.  Dr  Bright  was  lecturer  on  medicine  and 
physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
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The  house-physician  and  the  clinical  clerks  see  the 
medical  cases  at  the  same  time  that  the  house-surgeon 
and  the  dressers  are  visiting  the  surgical  patients ;  and 
if  the  dressers  are  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
"  brilliant  operation,"  the  clinical  clerks  are  just  as 
much  attracted  to  an  "interesting  P.M." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  obstacles  are  put 
in  the  way  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  disease  by 
the  absurd  dislike  people  have  to  allow  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  their  poor  dead  unconscious  friends. 

According  to  the  prevailing  etiquette  of  the  profes- 
sion, no  "P.M."  is  made  in  hospitals  without  the  per- 
mission of 'the  friends  of  the  deceased,  so  many  a  good 
case  is  utterly  wasted.  Sometimes  when  permission  is 
given,  the  family  will  send  a  representative  to  look  on, 
and  you  may  see  men  with  the  most  scandalous  defiance 
of  decency  insisting  on  being  present  at  the  examination 
of  their  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  sometimes  even 
passing  their  remarks  on  what  is  done. 

One  revolting  case  we  remember  of  a  Scotchman  who 
would  come  to  the  P.M.  on  his  father,  and  when  the 
head  was  opened  a  student  exclaimed,  *'  What  a  splendid 
specimen  ! " 

"  Specimen  of  what  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Of  apoplexy." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so  ;  the  old  boy  got  drunk  on  'New 
Year's  day,  and  he  never  spoke  again." 

At  the  great  Imperial  Hospital  of  Vienna  it  is  a  law 
that  every  patient  who  dies  there  shall  be  examined. 
The  result  is  Kokitansky's  magnificent  work  on  Patho- 
logy. Why  cannot  our  hospitals  at  home  make  the 
same  regulations'?  It  seems  hardly  fair  that  when 
patients  have  every  attention  lavished  on  them  without 
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any  cost  to  themselves  during  life,  they  should  deny  us 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  we  like  after  they  are 
dead,  and  can  feel  nothing,  and  will  soon  be  a  mass  of 
putrefaction.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every  one 
should  have  his  own  medical  history  during  life  written 
by  his  medical  attendants,  and  then  leave  word  that  an 
"autopsy,"  or  " inspection  of  himself,"  should  be  per- 
formed after  death.  No  doubt  some  curious  facts  would 
thus  be  brought  to  light. 

But  we  will  not  enter  that  ghastly  "  P.M.  theatre  " 
to-day  ;  we  will  wait  till  the  specimen  is  brought  to- 
morrow into  the  operating  theatre  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  clinical  lecture. 

To-morrow  comes,  and  the  worthy  physician  of  the 
case  is  radiant  with  pleasure — not  because  the  poor 
patient  has  died,  gentle  reader,  but  because  he  has 
made  a  "swell  diagnosis,"  which  has  been  completely 
"verified  by  the  P.M." 

The  clinical  clerk  reads  the  notes.  The  poor  woman 
fell  and  fainted  while  she  was  running  along  mry  fast 
(curiously  enough,  in  Fleet  Street),  and  "  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  in  the  following  condition."  Here  the 
symptoms  are  described,  and  the  queer  sounds  dwelt 
upon  which  led  to  the  startling  diagnosis,  that  she  had 
"  ruptured  one  or  more  of  the  chordae  tendineye,"  or,  in 
plain  English,  "  broken  her  heart-strings."  Young 
ladies  of  course  will  think  they  have  often  heard  of 
people  dying  of  a  "broken  heart,"  though  dull,  matter- 
of-fact  persons  may  pooh-pooh  the  idea;  but  such  cases 
do  occur  sometimes,  and  every  hospital  has  specimens 
of  them  in  its  museum. 

Do  not  think  this  physician  a  hard-hearted  man  be- 
cause he  was  "glad  to  find  the  chords  were  broken ;"  he 
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only  meant  to  say  he  was  glad  he  was  right.  He  is  not 
a  bloodthirsty  wretch,  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  doctors 
we  know,  and  if  you  call  upon  him  you  may  find  he 
has  many  accomplishments  which  you  would  scarcely 
expect.  Would  you  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  grave 
lecturer,  who  seems  quite  a  walking  cyclopaedia  of 
knowledge  at  the  hospital,  unbending  at  home  to  be 
his  children's  playfellow?  Yet  such  a  one  we  once 
caught  in  the  act  of  fiddling  to  his  children  on  a  rainy 
day  because  they  could  not  go  out,  so  papa  pushed  the 
table  aside,  sat  down  on  it,  and  fiddled  away  till  the 
youngsters  were  out  of  breath  with  dancing  ! 

Then  he  took  a  piece  of  paper,  and  drew  knights, 
and  horses,  and  arms,  and  the  queen  of  beauty,  until 
they  knew  all  about  a  tournament !  There's  a  model 
papa  for  you  !  Yet  who  would  ever  suspect  him  of 
this  who  had  never  seen  him  draw  anything  but  chalk 
diagrams  on  the  black-board,  or  those  queer  red-and- 
black  water-colour  smudges  which  are  the  delight  of  all 
oculists  1 

Note  on  "  Brohen  Hearts"  Chapter  IX. 
Let  it  not  be  considered  irrelevant  or  irreverent  if  we  mention 
here  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  our  Lord's  death  on  the 
cross  occurring  so  long  before  that  of  the  thieves.  In  1847  Dr  Stroud 
published  a  book  'On  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Clirist,' 
in  which  he  commented  upon  that  solemn  event  as  described  by  St 
John  (xix.  32-36) :  "  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the  legs  of 
the  first  [thief],  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him.  But 
when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  He  was  dead  already, 
they  brake  not  His  legs  :  but  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear 
pierced  His  side,  and  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and  water. 
And  he  that  saw  it  [St  John]  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true  : 
and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe.  For  these 
things  were  doiie,  that  the  scripture  should  he  fulfilled."  Our  Lord 
after  His  resurrection  confirmed  this  testimony,  for  He  said  (Luke 
xxiv.  44),  "These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I 
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was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written 
ill  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  jn-opheis,  and  in  the  psalms,  concem- 
ing  me."  Now,  what  say  the  Psalms?  Psahii  xxii.  15  to  18,  says, 
"  My  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws.  .  .  .  They  pierced  my  liands 
and  my  feet.  .  .  .  Tliey  part  niy  garments  among  them,  and  cast 
lots  upon  my  vesture."  Psalm  l.xix.  21,  says,  "  In  my  thirst  they 
gave  me  vinegar  to  drink."  All  these  are  held  (see  Luke  xxiv.  44) 
to  be  distinct  and  literal  prophecies  of  what  is  related  in  John  xix. 
23,  24,  28,  29.  "Therefore,"  argues  Dr  Stroud,  "why  should  we 
not  consider  verse  14  of  Psalm  xxii.  and  verse  20  of  Psalm,  Ixix. 
also  as  literal  prophecies?  "  "  My  heart  is  like  wax  ;  it  is  melted 
in  the  midst  of  my  bowels."  And  ^'Reproach  hath  broken  mi/ heart, 
ami  I  am  full  of  heaviness."  Dr  Stroud  then  gives  some  well-authen- 
ticated cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart  from  excessive  emotion  both  of 
joy  and  grief,  and  applies  the  analogy  to  our  Lord.  "  Our  Saviour 
was  not  only  '  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,'  but  He 
was  prostrated  by  recent  exhausting  physical  exertion.  From  the 
cases  quoted,  this  combination  appears  quite  enough  to  cause  death 
by  rupture  of  the  heart.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  prophecy, 
and  confirmed  by  the  soldier's  rude  post-mortem  examination.  At 
the  spear-thrust  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and  water.  The 
heart  had  ruptured  from  emotion,  blood  was  effused  into  the  peri- 
cardium or  sheath  of  the  heart,  and  separated  as  usual  into  the 
crassamentum,  or  clotted  corpuscles,  and  the  serum,  or  watery  con- 
stituents, the  blood  and  water  of  the  evangelist,  which  flowed  when 
the  spear  i)ierced  the  pericardium."  The  Rev.  Dr  Hanna,  in  his 
book  on  '  The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Passion,'  mentions  that  many 
eminent  medical  men  have  adopted  Dr  Stroud's  view,  and  cites  the 
names  of  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  Struthers  of 
Aberdeen,  Drs  James  Begbie,  Russell,  Edwards,  Rainbach,  and 
others. 
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MEDICAL  students'  LEISURE  HOURS. 

Our  Medical  Society — Amiisements — Clergymen's  sons — Visits 
to  the  learned  societies — Our  "ancestors"  —  The  Dar- 
winian theory — Warning  to  male  flirts — Out- door  amuse- 
ments— The  value  of  Sunday — Students'  politics — London 
and  Cambridge  life  contrasted — Resident  medical  officers 
in  hospital — Egyptian  students — "Putting  his  foot  in  it  " 
— Nox  Utopiana — A  student's  song. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  good  hospital  practice 
does  for  us  students,  you  cannot  do  better  than  come 
one  evening  to  see  what  enthusiastic  professional  ar- 
dour we  exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  our  Medical  Society, 
which  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  great  medi- 
cal societies,  of  which  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  is 
the  chief.  We  meet  in  the  library  or  the  board-room 
once  a-week  to  hear  a  paper  read  of  which  notice  has 
been  given  beforehand;  and  some  men  make  the  most 
of  their  half-guinea  subscription  by  consuming  an 
amount  of  coffee  and  cake  which  seems  likely  to  pro- 
duce nightmare,  especially  as  at  some  places  it  comes 
after  the  meeting  instead  of  before  it. 

The  president  is  in  some  societies  one  of  the  stu- 
dents, at  others  a  man  who  has  passed ;  and  we  think 
the  latter  the  better  plan,  for  a  passed  man  has  natu- 
rally more  weight  as  chairman. 
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Once  a-montli,  before  the  meeting  of  the  society, 
the  executive  committee  holds  a  meeting  to  transact 
any  private  business  there  may  be,  which  is  thus  soon 
despatched  without  trouble.  Well,  at  8  p.m.  the  presi- 
dent takes  the  chair,  supported  on  one  side  by  a  vice- 
president  and  one  honorary  secretary,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  paper-reader  and  the  other  honorary  secretary. 
The  secretary  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  notes  last  time 
reads  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  ;  the  president 
then  blandly  inquires,  "  Gentlemen,  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  these  minutes  be  confirmed?"  We  signify  our 
assent  by  tapping  with  our  fingers  gently  and  gravely 
on  the  table,  and  he  affixes  his  signature  ;  the  paper- 
reader  then  begins,  while  the  attendance -book  is 
handed  round  for  all  present  to  insert  their  names. 

Once  a-month  there  is  a  "  clinical  meeting,"  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  formal  paper  appointed  to  be  read, 
but  any  member  who  chooses  may  exhibit  pathological 
specimens,  and  read  interesting  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  hospital.  This  is  an  excellent  plan,  for 
we  have  observed  that  men  who  do  not  speak  well 
or  do  not  speak  at  all  at  ordinary  meetings,  often 
come  out  very  well  at  clinical  meetings;  it  likewise 
prevents  the  former  from  being  protracted  too  long  by 
a  "communication"  of  this  sort  coming  before  the 
paper,  and  as  it  reduces  the  number  of  formal  papers 
to  be  read  in  the  session,  it  becomes  easier  for  the 
secretaries  to  select  men  who  are  likely  to  read  good 
papers. 

The  paper  is  over  in  about  half-an-hour,  and  the 
reader  sits  down  amid  loud  applause;  the  president 
then  compliments  him  on  his  essay,  and  yet  insidiously 
lets  fall  liints  for  members  to  catch  up  and  throw  in 
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his  teeth,  when  they  try  to  pull  him  to  pieces  in  the 
discussion  which  ensues. 

Lord  Bacon  tells  us  "reading  maketh  a  full  man, 
writing  an  exact  man,  and  speaking  a  ready  man,"  but 
really  you  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  it  sometimes,  or 
at  all  events  you  would  think  no  one  but  the  president 
had  ever  been  at  a  meeting  before  ;  the  members  at 
first  seem  anything  but  "ready"  at  speaking.  Now 
and  then,  if  the  men  have  been  lazy  and  have  not  read 
up  the  subject,  we  have  known  several  minutes  elapse 
after  the  president  has  ceased  to  speak  before  any  one 
has  said  a  word.  Such  an  embarrassing  silence  is  very- 
mysterious,  and  if  you  are  a  stranger  or  a  tyro  you  can- 
not understand  it.  Stay  a  moment;  it  will  not  last 
much  longer.  See  that  man  with  an  amused  expression 
on  his  face ;  he  evidently  thinks  he  has  given  his  bet- 
ters— the  vice-president,  the  secretaries,  the  strangers, 
and  the  passed  men — quite  time  enough  to  find  their 
tongues.  He  seems  quite  tired  of  drawing  their  carica- 
tures on  the  paper  before  him,  so  presently  he  stands  up 
and  attracts  all  eyes  to  himself  by  blurting  out,  "  Mr 
President  and  Gentlemen!"  Here  he  pauses;  he  has 
certainly  forgotten  Lord  Brougham's  advice,  "Always 
have  some  well-rounded  sentence  to  begin  with."  Ah! 
so  we  thought — after  a  little  more  blushing  and  humming 
and  hawing,  out  he  comes  with  one  of  the  most  angu- 
lar words  you  ever  heard.  Never  mind,  he  has  relieved 
his  feelings  now,  so  he  rattles  away  with  a  long  list  of 
objections  that  brings  down  the  poor  paper-reader  seve- 
ral degrees  in  your  estimation,  as,  of  course,  you  never 
for  a  moment  suspect  they  may  both  be  right, — or  both 
be  wrong !  Right  or  wrong,  he  has  gained  his  point. 
He  has  started  the  debate,  which  continues  for  about 
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an  hour,  and  then  the  meeting  terminates,  satisfied  that 
it  has  not  "  lost  a  day." 

Many  men  declare  they  have  found  the  value  of  read- 
ing for  these  societies  when  they  have  been  up  for  exa- 
mination, and  our  weekly  gatherings  are  far  more  inter- 
esting than  the  meetings  of  pathological  societies  in  the 
country.  If  you  go  to  them  in  the  vacations  you  are 
disgusted  at  their  dulness,  and  you  shudder  at  the 
thought,  "  Good  heavens !  when  I  am  a  country  doctor, 
shall  I  become  a  slow-coach  like  these  old  fogies  1  If 
so,  Dr  Jenner  (vaccination  Jenner)  speaks  truly  when 
he  says — 

' '  '  Unhappy  he  whom  fate  doth  urge  on. 
To  practise  as  a  country  surgeon.'  " 

The  medical  societies  of  the  various  hospitals  are  asso- 
ciated into  a  "union,"  caUed  the  "Junior  Medical 
Society  of  London."*  It  meets  every  third  Tuesday 
at  each  medical  school  in  turn,  and  its  proceedings  are 
precisely  simOar  to  those  which  we  have  just  described, 
the  chair  being  taken  by  the  president  of  the  society 
in  whose  rooms  the  meeting  is  held. 

On  evenings  when  there  is  no  medical  meeting,  and 
yet  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  work,  the  student  in 
London  has  plenty  of  resources,  except  the  best  of  all 
— society. 

Of  course  he  is  as  fond  of  amusement  as  any  other 
ordinary  mortal,  and  like  most  people  of  small  means, 
he  enjoys  it  as  cheaply  as  he  can.    The  theatres  have  a 

*  The  Union  includes  the  societies  of  Charing  Cross,  Guy's,  King's 
College,  St  George's,  St  Thomas's,  University  College,  and  West- 
minster Hospitals.  Wliy  tlie  others  have  not  joined  is  better  knowTi 
to  themselves  than  to  the  author. 
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great  attraction  for  him,  all  the  stronger  because  he 
knows  that  after  his  London  career  he  will  most  pro- 
bably have  no  chance  of  visiting  them;  and  if  he 
avoids  excess  in  refreshments  he  cannot  well  have  a 
cheaper  amusement. 

But  every  theatre  except  the  lecture-theatre  is  gene- 
rally forbidden  fruit  to  a  reading  man,  in  spite  of,  or 
rather  in  consequence  of,  its  fascinations ;  especially 
if,  like  ourselves,  he  decidedly  prefers  the  opera  to  the 
British  stage  in  its  present  condition,  and  has  a  parti- 
cular objection  to  any  seat  but  a  stall. 

A  few  men  affect  the  free-and-easy  mixture  of  the 
concert-room  with  the  tavern,  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  rapidly  multiplying  music-halls,  but  they  are  a 
small  minority;  and  only  a  very  very  few  nowadays 
can  be  found  to  speak  of  cider-cellars,  looses  jylasfiques, 
and  so  forth,  in  any  terms  but  those  of  the  most  un- 
mitigated disgust. 

It  was  a  taste  for  these  last  which  brought  such  re- 
proach on  former  generations  of  medical  students,  but 
happily  it  has  now  all  but  died  out.  We  wish  we 
could  say  quite  died  out ;  but  in  every  profession,  nay, 
in  every  family,  there  will  generally  be  found  some 
black  sheep. 

According  to  the  experience  each  has  had,  you  may 
hear  one  materfamilias  imploring  another  on  no  account 
to  think  of  sending  her  sons  into  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  church,  the  legal  or  the  medical  professions  in  all 
their  branches,  "  for  they  meet  with  such  temptations, 
and  such  unscrupulous  companions,  that  they  are  s^ire  to 
be  ruined." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  thus,  but  if  we  examine 
carefully,  we  find  the  number  of  the  "  ruined  "  is  very 
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small  compared  witli  that  of  those  who  succeed  like 
their  neiglibours,  and  moreover  most  people  can  men- 
tion instances  of  young  men  being  "ruined"  who  have 
never  left  their  native  place,  and  of  some  even  who  have 
never  been  let  loose  from  leading-strings  ;  in  fact,  if  a 
man  be  inclined  to  vice,  he  will  fall  into  vicious  habits 
under  any  circumstances,  and  it  is  only  where  large 
numbers  of  men  are  collected  together  that  the  startling 
cases  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  bad  name 
to  the  place,  the  society,  or  the  profession,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Army,  the  Bar,  and 
the  Church,  need  not  be  considered  either  more  or 
less  likely  to  furnish  a  given  number  of  "ruined"  men 
than  their  former  schoolfellows  who  are  preparing  to  be 
Doctors,  Engineers,  or  Farmers,  or  to  follow  any  other 
profession  which  you  may  mention  by  enumerating 
every  occupation  in  alphabetical  order. 

Wliat  a  man  may  turn  out  to  be  depends  not  ujoon 
his  profession  but  on  himself,  and  his  power  of  resist- 
ing temptations,  which  are  always  present  to  him  and 
the  whole  world  besides. 

As  at  Cambridge,  a  college  may  in  successive  years 
be  considered  a  reading  college,  a  boating  college,  and 
a  fast  college,  though  the  dons  are  unchanged ;  so  in 
London  a  hospital  may  have  successively  a  steady,  a 
slow,  and  a  fast  set  of  men,  without  any  change  in  the 
lecturers.  The  booksellers  in  town  have  a  curious 
gauge  of  the  standard  of  "  velocity  "  of  any  hospital — 
the  "  faster  "  the  students,  the  more  rapidly  and  cheaply 
do  they  sell  their  books  to  the  second-hand  dealers. 

It  is  no  disgrace,  however,  to  sell  books  at  the  proper 
time;  when  one  has  passed,  he  naturally  gets  rid  of 
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his  elementary  books,  excliangiug  them  for  others  on 
more  advanced  subjects,  but  a  first-year  man  has  no 
business  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations  are  generally  the  fastest  men 
you  know.  We  have  observed  it  in  London  as  well  as 
at  Cambridge;  and  men  of  our  acquaintance  who  have 
been  at  Oxford,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews,  and 
Glasgow,  all  declare  they  observed  the  same  thing 
everywhere,  no  matter  whether  they  were  studying 
divinity,  law,  medicine,  classics,  mathematics,  or  natural 
science.  So  perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  psychologists  who  believe  there  is  a  natural 
antagonism  between  alternate  generations. 

Happily  these  prodigals  settle  down  steadily  about 
their  third  year,  and  it  is  time  they  should  subside  if 
they  mean  to  pass.  There  must  be  something  peculiar 
in  clergymen's  families,  for  all  these  fellows  seem  to 
have  the  Bible  at  their  finger-ends,  and  quote  it  with 
the  greatest  volubility  on  every  occasion,  or  rather 
when  there  is  no  occasion ;  and  we  laymen's  sons  were 
never  more  shocked  than  when  one  of  them  adapted  a 
ribald  song  to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundred,  and  vice 
versa.  He  was  without  doubt  a  "jolly  dog,"  but  now 
he  has  developed  into  a  respectable  "  general  practi- 
tioner " — thanks,  we  believe,  to  his  falling  in  love,  and 
not  being  rejected. 

If  a  man  do  not  care  for,  or  cannot  afford,  theatres 
and  similar  entertainments,  he  will  on  leisure  evenings 
probably  go  the  round  of  the  learned  societies,  to  which 
he  may  be  introduced  by  one  or  other  of  his  lecturers. 

Let  us  accompany  him,  or  hear  what  he  says  about 
them  afterwards.    We  begin,  of  course,  with  the  "Hoyal 
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Society,"  which  numbers  among  its  Fellows  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day.  The  Society  meets  in  a 
large  room  at  Burlington  House,  well  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  benches  rising  in  tiers  one  above  another. 
Here  the  student  sits  on  cushions,  an  unknown  luxury 
in  his  own  theatre,  and  stares  at  all  the  celebrities  which 
are  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  introducer,  feeling  far 
more  at  his  ease  than  when  he  sits  in  the  same  seat 
writing  at  examinations  held  in  the  same  room  by  the 
University  of  London.  He  comes  with  the  expectation 
of  hearing  some  new  discovery,  even  if  some  one  only 
aspire  to  tell  the  world  he  has  discovered  that  "  the 
attraction  of  the  tip  of  a  man's  nose  to  the  ends  of  his 
toes  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,"  and  most 
likely  he  will  not  be  disappointed ;  for  a  new  "  dis- 
covery" is  here  made  every  week,  as  regularly  as  a 
revolution  occurs  in  Spain  every  two  or  three  months. 

So  he  stares  at  the  discoverers,  and  listens  to  the  dis- 
coveries as  complacently  as  if  he  were  an  Exeter  Hall 
devotee  gazing  at  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  of  course  it 
would  be  sheer  presumption  for  a  mere  student  to  pre- 
tend to  understand  them.  Why,  bless  you,  even  the 
Fellows  themselves  very  often  don't  understand  one 
another  till  they  have  had  the  paper  all  to  themselves 
with  both  elbows  on  the  table  ! 

Another  night  our  student  may  go  to  "  The  Koyal 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,"  usually  apocopated  to  the 
"  Medico-Chi.,"  which  holds  to  all  medical  societies  the 
same  position  that  the  "  Eoyal "  occupies  to  the  learned 
societies  in  general. 

Here  he  may  be  much  amused  to  see  one  of  his  own 
lecturers  get  up  and  read  a  paper  on  a  pathological 
specimen  which  f(.)rmed  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture 
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last  week ;  but  in  this  place  he  finds  his  respected  in- 
structor does  not  get  his  own  way  with  it  quite  so  easily 
as  in  his  own  theatre. 

Again  he  may  visit  the  "  Chemical  Society,"  and  hear 
the  sapient  Fellows  talk  about  the  properties  of  Stann- 
tetrethyle,  or  trimethylamine,  or  hydrate  of  ethylene- 
hexethyl-biammonium,  or  a  few  more  curiosities  of  this 
sort. 

Their  deliberations  will  no  doubt  convince  him  what 
gigantic  strides  chemistry  has  made  in  advance  since 
the  days  of  Boyle,  whose  sonorous  epitaph  tells  us  he 
was  "  the  father  of  chemistry,  and  the  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork"  ! 

Some  other  time  he  may  visit  the  "Linnaean  Society," 
and  hear  a  paper  on  the  "  Rete  Mirabile,  or  wonderful 
net  of  arteries  in  the  arms  of  the  Lemur,"  or  an  essay  on 
"  Marine  plants  found  on  high  mountain-ranges  far  re- 
moved from  the  sea." 

These  the  learned  Fellow  insists  must  be  due  to  the 
abundance  of  ozone  in  the  air  at  those  altitudes;  don't 
you  agree  with  him  1  Of  course  you  do ;  everything 
we  don't  understand  is  by  common  consent  referred  to 
ozone,  the  glacier  theory,  electricity,  or  the  Gulf -stream. 

Another  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  "  Anthropological 
Society,"  and  you  are  horrified  to  be  informed  that 
cannibalism  was  originally  the  universal  custom,  and 
that  probably  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  Whether  they  ate  one  another,  like  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  or  whether  they  were  devoured  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  evidence  deponeth  not. 

At  the  "  Geological  Society,"  you  may  find  its  learned 
members  engaged  in  playing  "  clubs ; "  that  is  to  say, 
you  might  think  so  if  you  have  ever  played  at  that  dull 
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jeu  innocent.  The  bit  of  stone,  as  you  would-  call  it, 
before  them,  has  worried  a  good  many  of  them.  "Is  it 
mineral  ]  Is  it  vegetable  ?  Is  it  animal  ? "  To  your 
astonishment  it  is  declared  to  be  animal  remains.  "  Dear 
me,  what  animal  can  it  be?" 

Well,  it  is  called  "  Eozoon  Canadense,"  for  it  is  found 
in  some  eocene  strata  in  Canada,  and  is  a  most  interest- 
ing specimen,  for  it  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  form  of 
animal  life. 

It  is  a  sort  of  grandfather,  or  grsiudmother  perhaps,  to 
the  infusorial  animalcules  you  see  through  microscopes 
at  a  conversazione;  and  if  you  are  a  believer  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  you  must  allow  that  it  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  noble  "  Sarcode"  family  of  the  sponges ;  and  if  of  the 
sponges,  then  why  not  also  of  those  other  queer  gelatinous 
animals,  the  far  more  wonderful  jelly-fishes  1  and  if  of 
the  jelly-fishes,  then  why  not  of  the  star-fish?  and  if  of 
the  star-fish,  why  not  of  shell- fish,  and  other  sorts  of  fish, 
and  so  on,  even  up  to  man  himself  1 

Surely  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  theory,  for  do 
we  not  all  know  cold-blooded  people  who  bear  such  evi- 
dent traces  of  their  descent  that,  by  common  consent, 
they  are  called  "cool  fish,"  "  queer  fish,"  or  "  loose  fish," 
and  some  are  even  stigmatised  as  sponges? 

The  "  Epidemiological  "  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  societies  in  town,  but  we  are  sure  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  alarming. 

We  have  become  so  used  to  "the  plague  "  (for  typhus 
fever  is  only  a  modified  form  of  "plague"),  autumnal 
fever,  enteric  fever,  scarlatina,  and  other  everyday  epi- 
demics, that  we  pay  no  attention  to  them  unless  there  is 
a  more  severe  outbreak  than  usual.  In  that  case,  we  get 
frightened  out  of  our  wits,  declare  such  a  state  of  things  is 
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intolerable,  and — write  to  the  'Times.'  Having  thus 
done  our  duty  to  our  neighbours,  we  are  quite  content 
to  settle  down  again  to  our  usual  composure,  until  we 
are  startled  by  the  cry  of  "  Cholera,  cholera  ! " 

Meanwhile  we  should  not  be  blind  to  causes  of  epi- 
demic disease,  which  are  constantly  present  where  they 
are  least  suspected ;  nor  should  we  entirely  disregard 
the  cautions  of  one  eminent  man,  who  declares  that  the 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  will  make  it  dangerous  to  eat 
animals  fed  on  grass  that  is  grown  on  land  so  manured, 
on  account  of  the  eggs  of  entozoa  which  it  contains,  and 
that  he  cannot  say  what  will  become  of  us,  unless  we 
take  better  care  of  our  fisheries,  both  in  salt  and  fresh 
Avater  j  for  if  cattle  and  sheep  are  subject  to  rinderpest 
and  small-pox,  and  pigs  and  rabbits  to  trichinosis,  where 
are  we  to  go  for  animal  food,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
find  game  and  chickens  for  the  whole  nation  1 
'■  Trichinosis  is  of  interest  to  the  Epidemiological  So- 
ciety, from  the  mortality  which  it  has  caused  in  Ger- 
many, where  people  eat  so  much  pork  and  sausages  ; 
and  it  is  not  unknown  in  England,  so  be  sure  you  are 
careful  what  ham-sandwiches  you  eat. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  disease,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  but  dreadful  symptoms,  sometimes  termi- 
nating fatally,  are  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  minute 
"  spirally-coiled  hair-like"  worm,  hence  called  "Trichina 
spiralis,"  which  infests  pigs,  especially  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  died  of  trichinosis.  The  passage  of 
the  Greek  Testament  (Acts  xii.  23)  which  refers  to  it 
was  given  to  an  undergraduate  to  translate  at  an  exami- 
nation, and  this  was  his  version  of  xal  yivo/Msvo;  anuXn- 
xo^oMTo;  i^i-^v^ev  (and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave 
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up  the  gliost),  "  and  he  became  a  skolekobrote,  and  died 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  honourable  office  "  ! 

Zoologists  call  the  trichina  an  entozoon,  i.e.,  an  ani- 
mal which  lives  inside  another  animal,  as  a  parasite;  but 
still,  if  you  are  a  Darwinian,  you  must  accept  it  for  one 
of  your  '•'  ancestors." 

These  "  ancestors  "  of  ours  have  an  immense  interest 
for  the  eminent  doctor  to  whom  we  just  alluded.  He  has 
written  a  big  book  about  these,  and  multitudes  of  other 
entozoa  ;  but  they  are  low  people,  and  by  no  means 
prepossessing  in  their  appearance,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  portraits  he  gives  of  them. 

When  we  told  a  lady  Avho  was  a  friend  of  his  that  he 
had  been  made  F.li.S.  for  his  book  on  these  wretches, 
what  do  you  suppose  she  said? 

"  Oh,  the  nasty  little  man  !  Who  could  have 
thought  he  would  ever  have  come  to  this  ?  Frighten- 
ing us  out  of  our  wits  with  his  horrid  researches  ! 
Well,  he  was  the  last  man  I  should  have  expected  to 
bother  himself  about  such  low  creatures  as  those  ento- 
mologists,— no,  that  isn't  it  —  ah,  yes,  entozoa,  thank 
you  ! 

*'  When  he  was  young  he  was  such  a  nice  little  fel- 
low, quite  an  acquisition  to  any  society,  and  mich  a 
flirt !  " 

Fearful  warning  to  male  flirts,  is  it  not  ?  To  think 
such  an  exquisite  should  develope  into  an  an  atomiser  of 
the  "  trichina  spiralis  "  and  other  equally  low  fellows 
among  our  (Darwinian)  "ancestors"  ! 

*  *  ■!:■  * 

Besides  the  Medical  Society,  every  hospital  has  two 
or  three  riflemen,  a  cricket-club,  a  boat-club,  and  a  foot- 
ball-club, on  paper  at  all  events  ;  but  we  are  so  occupied 
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"with  hospital  work,  and  our  far  too  numerous  daily  lec- 
tures, that  the  power  of  collecting  a  full  team  for  any 
one  of  them  is  very  uncertain. 

You  see  men  are  so  much  engaged,  that  the  wickets 
are  hardly  ever  pitched  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and 
the  match  is  seldom  played  out  to  the  end.  It  is  all 
very  well  when  you  are  at  Cambridge ;  you  can  "jump 
into  your  flannel  bags,"  and  reach  your  college  ground 
on  Parker's  Piece,  or  elsewhere,  a  few  minutes  after  lec- 
ture is  over  ;  but  when  you  have  to  pack  up  your  traps, 
and  catch  trains,  and  steamers,  and  what  not,  and  go 
ever  so  far  out  of  town  before  you  can  begin — why  then 
you  can't  feel  much  enthusiasm  about  mere  drawn 
matches,  and  you  are  apt  to  think  "le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas 
la  chandelle." 

Yes,  you  sadly  miss  the  comfortable  and  health-giv- 
ing habits  of  dear  old  Cambridge,  where  every  one  turns 
out  for  exercise  from  two  to  four,  from  the  oldest  don 
to  the  youngest  undergraduate,  as  the  paths  through  the 
fields  and  the  "  Senior  Wrangler's  Walk  "  are  kept  in 
such  good  order  that  you  can  get  a  constitutional,  at 
least,  even  in  the  worst  of  weather.  In  London  you 
have  no  walk  except  your  compulsory  trudge  to  and 
from  the  hospital,  so  you  live  two  miles  off  for  the  sake 
of  your  health,  and  consider  yourself  lucky  if  you  have 
a  fellow-student  in  the  same  street,  instead  of  living  in 
college  surrounded  by  friends,  where  you  can  even  tap 
at  the  windows  of  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  quad, 
by  cutting  the  wire  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  and  shoot- 
ing across  with  the  cork. 

In  town,  alas!  there  are  no  "  Backs  of  the  Colleges," 
but  back  slums,  through  which  you  make  short  cuts 
when  you  are  in  a  hurry ;  no  boats  but  steam-boats  ; 
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no  Grassy  Comer  "  but  "  Flirtation  Corner  ;  "  no 
"Long  Parallelogram"  but  the  "Ladies'  Mile;"  and 
Hyde  Park  is  out  of  reach  except  on  Sundays.  Happy 
the  student  who  has  friends  in  the  West  End,  or  at 
Richmond  or  Surbiton,  to  invite  him  to  spend  Sunday 
with  them ;  for  after  he  has  been  to  church,  and  written 
home,  he  feels  so  dull  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
bear  himself.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  a 
dull  Sunday  is  a  great  boon  ;  in  common  with  many  of 
our  friends,  we  never  properly  appreciated  the  value  of 
Sunday  till  we  came  up  to  London. 

One  feature  in  the  character  of  many  students  sur- 
prises us  very  much — a  number  of  them  do  not  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  political  affairs ;  to  pass  and  get 
a  snug  practice  seems  to  be  the  only  object  which  has 
the  least  attraction  for  them.  The  other  extreme  is  to 
be  found  in  Germany,  where  even  the  children  are  hot 
politicians.  A  lady,  who  was  staying  in  Saxony  at  the 
close  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  happened  to  pass 
a  school  in  Leipzig  one  day  just  as  lessons  were  over, 
when  the  boys,  rushing  out,  began  to  pelt  one  of  their 
number,  shouting  at  him  "  Bismark!  Bismark  !  "  Sur- 
prised at  this,  she  asked  one  of  them  what  it  all  meant. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  urchin,  "  whenever  a  fellow  gets  too 
cocky  we  nickname  him  Bismark  !  "  (Wir  schimpf en  ihn 
mit  Bismark.) 

Though  we  may  pardon  the  Roman  citizen  of  the 
Augustan  age  for  being,  as  Horace  tells  us, 

"  Qxiis  Tiridaten  terreat  iiuice 
Securiis," 

which  we  may  freely  translate  by  "  not  caring  a  straw 
about  Maximilian  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,"  it  is  puz- 
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zling  to  find  British  subjects  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  apathetic  as  this  towards  current  events  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad. 

If  the  Queen  had  appointed  Mr  Bright  to  succeed 
Lord  Palmerston  as  Premier  of  the  realm,  we  believe 
some  of  these  fellows  would  have  calmly  dismissed  the 
subject  from  their  (?)  minds  with  a  listless  "  By  Jove, 
what  a  go  !  "  Punch's  social  sketches  they  prefer  to  his 
political  cartoons,  which  generally  express  public  opin- 
ion so  faithfully.  The  '  Owl '  quite  mystifies  them,  and 
they  actually  read  the  provincial  paper  which  is  regu- 
larly sent  them  from  home.  They  rush  off  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  to  look  at  a  dirty  fire  (often  getting 
their  jjockets  picked),  yet  they  never  go  to  see  the  sol- 
diers relieve  guard  at  St  James's  Palace  ;  they  have  no 
idea  that  two  magnificent  bands  are  to  be  heard  here 
during  the  performance  of  this  daily  duty,  and  perhaps 
their  uninquiring  mind  might  mistake  that  venerable 
national  throne-shed  for  the  stables  belonging  to  Stafford 
House,  the  residence  of  that  prince  of  firemen,  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland. 

Some  men  do  all  this  from  whom  you  might  expect 
better  things  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  there  are  also  a 
few  who  are  far  keener  politicians  even  than  ourselves, 
and  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  beg  to  return  our  sincere 
thanks,  for  at  many  a  dinner  they  have  given  us  a  spir- 
ited epitome  of  the  Parliamentary  debates. 

The  '  Illustrated  London  News '  is  a  handy  paper  for 
a  reading  man  who  wants  to  keep  up  with  the  day  with- 
out skimming  the  trash  of  the  daily  journals  ;  but  we 
wish  it  would  always  give  copies  of  all  the  public  ex- 
amination lists. 

A  good  many  students  begin  to  take  in  the  '  Lancet ' 
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directly  they  enter  the  profession,  but  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  how  soon  they  give  up  this  practice ;  except  for 
occasional  reference,  the  '  Lancet,'  like  any  other  strictly 
professional  paper,  is  quite  useless  till  you  have  passed, 
or,  at  all  events,  till  your  fourth  year. 

We  said  just  now  that  a  student  had  no  society.  Lon- 
don affords  him  plenty  of  scientific  societies  and  theatres, 
but  at  these  he  is  a  mere  listener;  and  unless  he  is  un- 
usually lucky,  he  knows  no  family  circle  in  the  whole 
vast  metropolis  where  he  can  always  feel  sure  of  a  wel- 
come. He  brings  a  few  introductions,  and  is  civilly  re- 
ceived, perhaps  asked  to  a  stiff  dinner  now  and  then, 
but  that  is  all. 

The  companionship  even  of  his  fellow-students  is  not 
enjoyed  half  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  when  lectures 
are  over  they  all  disperse.  Men  who  are  attending  the 
same  hospital  may  be  found  to  live  in  the  Temple,  at 
Bayswater,  Clapham,  Chelsea,  Peckham,  Hampton  Court, 
Middleton,  Regent's  Pai'k,  Islington,  Sydenham,  and 
other  places  so  widely  separated  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  them  to  meet  in  the  evening.  How  differ- 
ent this  is  from  Cambridge  life,  which  provides  you  with 
pleasant  society  close  at  hand  whenever  you  choose ;  and 
whenever  you  don't  choose  you  have  only  to  "sport  your 
oak,"  and  your  reading  is  forthwith  "undisturbed. 

That  "  oak  "  is  a  grand  institution,  and  the  want  of 
it  in  London  would  prevent  familiar  intercourse  even 
between  men  who  lived  next  door;  for  we  are  so  ground 
down  by  our  far  too  numerous  lectures,  and  eaten  up 
with  examinations,  that  many  men  would  be  positively 
afraid  to  have  friends  whom  they  could  not  exclude  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted. 

At  Cambridge  a  man  forms  intimacies  in  hall,  at 
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breakfasts,  at  "  bump-supiDers,"  at  "  pass-parties,"  at  the 
boats,  at  cricket,  at  the  rifle-range,  at  the  union,  at  the 
"chit-chat,"  and  similar  clubs;  but  a  medical  student 
can  find  opportunities  to  make  friends  only  in  the  dis- 
secting-room and  the  wards  of  the  hospital  when  he  is 
in-patient  clinical  clerk  or  dresser.  Most  acquaintances 
are  made  in  the  dissecting-room,  as  men  help  each  other 
in  "getting  up  their  anatomy,"  and  in  "bringing  out 
the  part  like  a  diagram."  But  many  friendships  are 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  day ;  men  dine  at  the  same 
chop-house,  chat  a  while  afterwards,  and  ramble  home 
slowly  together  as  far  as  they  can  in  fine  weather — 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  by  a  more  roundabout 
Avay  than  they  came  in  the  morning  when  they  were 
hurrying  to  lecture. 

In  these  chats  we  often  learn  what  strange  antece- 
dents men  have  had  ;  we  have  known  medical  students 
who  had  been  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  had 
seen  service  in  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mi;tiny ; 
some  had  been  in  the  Confederate  army;  some  have 
even  been  gold-diggers  in  Australia  ;  there  is  also  a 
sprinkling  of  clergymen  who  intend  to  be  missionaries, 
and  who  learn  to  save  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul, 
thus  following  the  good  example  of  the  Bishop  of  La- 
buan,  a  prelate  who  was  a  most  distinguished  anatomist 
while  he  was  a  student,  and  subsequently  demonstrator 
at  King's  College.  Some  few  are  married.  We  knew 
one  man  who  declared  he  could  never  have  passed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  good  little  wife  making  him  Avork 
when  he  was  inclined  to  be  idle. 

Students  come  from  almost  every  known  country  in  the 
world.  There  were  some  Egyptian  students  in  Edinburgh 
a  few  years  ago,  whose  adventures  are  worth  relating. 
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The  late  Pacha  of  Egypt  sent  over  a  few  of  his 
subjects  to  learn  British  medical  practice  at  that  cele- 
brated university,  and  they  acquitted  themselves  ex- 
tremely well,  for  they  had  to  learn  Latin  and  English 
(Greek  was  excused)  in  order  to  understand  the  lec- 
tures and  technical  terms.  They  were  gentlemanly 
men,  handsome,  olive -complexioned,  and  very  much 
like  the  figures  in  the  ancient  monuments.  One  of 
them  took  a  Scotch  wife  home  with  him.  They  had 
passed  their  first  three  examinations  in  their  first  three 
years,  when  the  Pacha  died,  and  his  successor,  not  car- 
ing about  the  expense,  ordered  them  back  immediately. 
They  were  in  great  distress  at  this,  and  petitioned  the 
Senate  of  the  University  to  appeal  for  them  to  the 
Pacha.  The  Senate  accordingly  represented  to  the 
Turkish  ambassador  that  the  money  already  expended 
would  be  wasted  if  they  went  home  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  fourth  year,  just  as  they  were  beginning 
to  learn  the  practical  part  of  the  profession.  The  am- 
bassador then  obtained  permission  for  them  to  stay 
another  year,  on  condition  that  they  became  M.D.  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  learned  how  to  manage  the  electric  tele- 
graph besides ;  but  if  they  did  not,  then  .... 

So  they  all  hurried  away  to  the  telegraph  office,  and 
got  up  the  telegraph  thoroughly ;  but,  alas  !  they  were 
not  equally  well  versed  in  their  medical  subjects,  and 
the  examiners  reluctantly  felt  obliged  to  pluck  them, 
if  only  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  university. 

The  disagreeable  duty  of  telling  them  this  fell  to 
Professor  Christison ;  and  as  he  conmiunicated  the  dire 
intelligence  to  them  in  his  usual  kind  manner,  he  could 
not  understand  the  sudden  and  excessive  collapse  into 
which  they  all  fell.    He  tried  to  comfort  them  by  say- 
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ing  it  was  no  disgrace  to  them — they  had  tremendous 
obstacles  to  contend  with,  studying  a  difficult  subject  in 
a  foreign  language — a  little  delay  was  aU  that  was  ne- 
cessary— in  another  year  they  would  pass  triumphantly. 

But  they  were  not  to  be  comforted,  and  at  last  one 
of  them  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  their  being  plucked.  Again  Dr  Christison 
answered,  "  Only  a  little  delay." 

"  Ah,  but  I  mean  at  home,  not  in  Edinburgh." 

"  Oh,  they  need  know  nothing  about  it  at  home." 

"  But,  sir,  the  Pacha  swore  that  if  we  did  not  present 
ourselves  with  our  diplomas  in  another  year,  he  would 
cut  off  our  heads  !  " 

It  was  now  the  Professor's  turn  to  be  startled  ;  but 
at  first  he  thought  it  was  only  a  ruse.  However,  they 
were  still  in  a  state  of  mortal  terror ;  so  the  Senate 
inqvured  of  the  Turkish  ambassador  whether  such  had 
been  the  viceroy's  threat.  The  ambassador  replied  that 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  certainly  said  so,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  would  keep  his  word  ! 
The  Senate  was  so  dismayed  at  this  intelligence  that,  to 
keep  the  poor  fellows'  heads  on  their  shoulders,  they 
were  all  passed,  the  Senate  deriving  some  small  comfort 
from  the  reflection  that  they  were  going  to  practise 
only  upon  darkies,  so  that  not  much  harm  would  be 
done.  This  occurrence  took  place  before  the  Pacha  had 
presented  his  subjects  with  a  "Constitution,"  as  it  is 
abnost  needless  to  observe. 

To  return  to  the  domestic  life  of  medical  students. 
Instances  occur  of  two  or  three  men  living  together ; 
but  these  cases  are  not  numerous.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  generally  economy,  for  the  rent  of  rooms  is  so  high 
in  London,  that  men  like  to  club  together  to  procure  a 
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good  large  common  sitting-room  with  separate  bed- 
rooms. But  this  is  unsatisfactory,  for  any  stray  relative 
or  friend  of  A.  who  may  happen  to  call  when  in  town 
for  an  occasional  visit,  is  not  particularly  delighted  at 
seeing  B.  and  C.  the  partners  of  his  domicile ;  besides 
this,  even  the  nicest  fellows  may  get  tired  of  each  other's 
company  now  and  then. 

The  only  approach  to  social  existence  is  to  be  found 
in  hospitals  after  you  have  passed.  All  the  resident 
medical  officers  have  private  rooms  of  their  own,  and 
meet  for  meals  in  a  large  common  room ;  your  exami- 
nations are  now  all  over,  so  this  is  the  most  enjoyable 
part  of  your  whole  career,  but  it  lasts  only  six  months. 
At  some  hospitals  these  appointments  cost  you  nothing, 
but  at  most  places  you  have  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
your  board  and  lodging  during  your  term  of  office,  and 
this,  we  think,  is  a  hardship.  No  doubt  it  is  a  great 
advantage  for  a  man  to  be  house-physician  or  house- 
surgeon,  and  thus  to  learn  thoroughly  the  practice  of  his 
profession  under  the  superintendence  of  the  staff,  but  it 
seems  rather  an  anomaly  for  a  qualified  assistant  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  working  hard  all  day,  and  of  being 
liable  to  be  called  up  at  any  time  in  the  night.  Let 
boards  of  management  consider  that  "  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  see  if  they  cannot  afford  to 
give  up  the  fees  now  exacted  from  resident  medical 
officers,  who  save  many  lives  annually  on  emergencies, 
and  who  have  already  been  at  great  expense  for  hos- 
pital practice  while  students.  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  full  physicians  and  surgeons  of  hospitals 
are  paid  for  their  services.  This  may  be  the  case  at 
the  three  great  endowed  hospitals,  St  Bartholomew's, 
St  Thomas's,  and  Guy's ;  at  those  which  are  supported 
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by  voluntary  contributions  some  members  of  the  staff 
receive  some  slight  remuneration  by  the  students'  fees  for 
lectures,  but  they  get  nothing  for  curing  the  patients. 

It  is  an  advantage  for  patients  to  be  in  a  hospital 
which  has  a  medical  school  attached,  for  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  disease  to  the  students  the  doctor  must  go 
into  their  case  far  more  thoroughly  than  he  would  do  if 
he  had  only  to  satisfy  himself  what  treatment  was  ne- 
cessary. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  that  students  cannot  have  a 
little  civilised  society  in  town,  for  when  they  go  home 
in  the  vacations,  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  "  talk  shop,"  and  hardly  anything  else,  that  the 
remarks  they  make  in  perfect  innocence  are  often  very 
embarrassing. 

Let  us  give  an  instance,  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
awkward  cases,  but  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  even  it  was  rather  startling. 

There  is  a  ridiculous  popular  superstition  leading  to 
the  remark  that  when  the  right  ear  tingles  "  some  one 
is  speaking  well  of  you,"  when  the  left  ear  tingles 
"  some  one  is  speaking  ill  of  you,"  and  when  the  nose 
tingles  "there  will  be  news." 

The  poor  nose  is  also  to  be  subjected  to  the  follow- 
ing treatment  if  you  wish  for  a  favourable  result : — 

' '  Rub  it  against  wood, 
And  it's  sure  to  be  good  ; 
Rub  it  against  brass, 
And  it's  sure  to  come  to  pass." 

"It"  here  refers  to  the  nose  and  the  news  alter- 
nately. We  say  no  more  concerning  the  disregard 
shown  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  Lindley  Murray ; 
we  have  merely  to  state  that  some  girls  were  talk- 
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ing  about  this  rubbish,  and  they  could  not  for  the 
moment  recollect  what  was  the  consequence  of  the 
nose  tingling. 

While  their  empty  little  pates  were  in  this  state  of 
perplexity,  a  medical  cousin  happened  to  come  in,  and 
was  immediately  accosted  with, 

"  0,  Georgie  !  when  your  nose  itches  what's  that 
the  sign  of  1 

"Worms!"  was  the  astounding  but  perfectly  cor- 
rect reply,  which  sent  the  electrified  damsels  flying 
from  the  room,  leaving  the  hapless  cousin  almost  as 
much  astonished  as  they  were  at  the  unexpected  effect 
of  the  straightforward  answer  to  a  simple  question. 

Students  in  London  are  destitute  not  only  of  social 
but  also  of  university  life,  and,  in  fact,  men  may 
actually  be  found  who  know  no  student  at  any  other 
hospital.  The  University  of  London  is  a  mere  exa- 
mining board,  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  we  had 
a  right  idea  of  its  constitution.  The  examiners  are 
elected  for  a  limited  number  of  years  by  the  senate, 
and  are  chosen  from  every  hospital  and  college  in 
turn.  There  are  no  professors  to  the  imiversity  who 
lecture  in  certain  terms  as  at  Cambridge,  no  vice- 
chancellor,  no  heads  of  houses,  no  proctors,  no  esquire- 
bedells,  and  therefore  no  "pokers;"  but  there  are 
"  bull- dogs,"  who  walk  about  the  room  during  exami- 
nations to  prevent  cribbing. 

What  Cambridge  man  was  not  vividly  impressed 
with  all  he  saw  and  heard  the  first  time  he  waited  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  list  of  names  in  the  mathema- 
tical tripos  on  the  eventful  morning  in  January  1 

Who  can  forget  tliat  motley,  jubilant,  and  matchless 
scene,  even  should  he  live  as  long  as  Methuselah  1 
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How  the  undergraduates  tlirong  the  space  between 
the  Senate  -  House,  Great  St  Mary's,  and  Caius  ! 
Some  in  cap  and  gown,  just  out  of  chapel ;  some  in 
boating  costume,  muffled  up  in  pea-jackets  and  com- 
forters, just  returned  from  "training"  by  running 
round  the  "Long  Parallelogram;"  some  lazy  men 
half-dressed,  buttoning  their  waistcoats,  and  evidently 
just  out  of  bed ;  some  who  have  been  up  at  the  exa- 
mination, pale  witli  anxiety  about  the  place  they  are 
to  take  ;  others  trying  hard  to  whistle  and  look  uncon- 
cerned— all  quivering  with  impatience,  and  wondering 
why  the  moderators  and  examiners  don't  make  their 
appearance  ! 

Ha  !  what  does  that  rush  mean  ?  Are  those  men  in 
front  going  to  scale  the  railings  and  storm  the  Senate- 
House  1  No,  they  are  merely  jumping  up  the  balustrade 
to  hear  better,  for  within  the  palisades  they  see  the 
dons  advancing,  followed  by  the  satellite  bull-dogs. 

At  the  top  of  the  Senate-House  steps  stands  the 
senior  moderator  with  the  list  in  his  hand — breathless 
attention — awful  pause — at  last  he  speaks — 

"  Senior  Wrangler,  Thompson  of  Trinity ! " 

"Hurrah!  Hurrah!!  Hurrah!!!"  rings  through  the 
square  with  uproarious  heartiness,  especially  from  Trinity 
men,  and  poor  Thompson  is  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
admirers  in  their  eagerness  to  shake  hands  with  the  hefo. 

When  the  cheers  have  somewhat  subsided,  out 
comes  the  old  don  with  Wrangler  number  two,  "Wilson 
of  John's!"  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!!"  peals  forth  anew 
from  vociferous  Johnians,  who  nearly  wrench  off 
Wilson's  hand,  till  their  attention  is  drawn  to  number 
three,  "Robinson  of  Caius ! "  "Hurrah for  Robinson ! " 
shout  the  merry  "  Gonvillo-Caienses,"  while  the  Caius 
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windows  overhead  resound  with  a  frantic  clatter  of 
bottles,  glasses,  and  pewters,  hospitably  flourished  by 
the  Caius  men  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  rooms  so 
close  to  the  Senate-House  steps. 

"  Brown  of  Pembroke,  Johnson  of  Clare,  Walker  of 
Trinity  Hall,"  are  the  good  men  and  true,  whose 
names,  hm-riedly  uttered  by  the  now  slightly-flurried 
old  don,  awake  fresh  echoes  in  the  throats  of  their 
open-mouthed  friends,  and  after  the  first  six  names  the 
moderator's  voice  is  overwhelmed  by  the  joyous  din  ; 
but  it  does  not  signify,  for  he  and  his  radiant  col- 
leagues are  flinging  the  lists  broadcast  among  the 
surging  mass  of  eager  upturned  faces — there  is  a 
scuftiing  scramble  for  the  fluttering  papers  among  the 
loud-voiced  crew — and  all  is  over  for  that  year. 

Then  every  one  goes  his  way  rejoicing,  "freshman," 
"junior  soph,"  and  "senior  sojjh"  alike  hoping  that 
when  he,  too,  becomes  a  "  questionist  "  he  may  have  as 
much  success  as  the  happy  men  who  have  just  had 
their  glorious  and  tumultuous  triumph. 

With  this  lively  scene  in  our  memory  we  went  to 
the  Senate-House  of  the  University  of  London  the  first 
time  a  class-list  of  medical  degrees  was  to  be  published 
after  we  came  to  town,  naturally  expecting  to  see 
something  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  court-yard  of  Bur- 
lington House  is  quite  large  enougli  to  hold  all  the 
medical  students  in  London,  and  more  besides. 

Our  surprise  and  disgust  may  be  imagined  when  we 
found  we  were  the  only  man  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  go — the  examinees,  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion, had  quietly  procured  the  class-lists  the  night 
before  by  means  of  a  judicious  arrangement  with  a 
friend  at  court  ! 
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But  though  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  college 
life,  properly  speaking,  among  medical  students  in 
London,  it  is  also  true  that  in  each  year  there  are  sure 
to  be  several  sets  formed  of  men  having  similar  tastes, 
who  chum  together  on  all  occasions. 

They  get  jjarts  on  the  same  body,  sit  together  at 
lecture,  make  parties  to  go  and  see  other  hospitals, 
even  cholera  hospitals,  parties  to  the  theatre,  parties  to 
church,  if  the  church  be  remarkable  for  anytliing  in 
the  way  of  preaching,  ritual,  or  beauty,  parties  up  the 
river,  parties  to  a  private  operation  or  P.M., — parties, 
in  fact,  to  anything  in  which  they  take  a  common 
interest. 

Wine-parties  are  not  so  common  as  at  Cambridge, 
for  London  students  are  not  so  rich  as  Cantabs,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  fancy  for  Mr  Glad- 
stone's cheap  wines  ;  but  punch-parties  are  popular. 

We  need  not  describe  a  jjunch  -  party  of  average 
students  ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  witty,  dull,  noisy, 
"  broad,"  or  blasphemous,  than  a  wine-party  of  average 
Cantabs  or  Oxonians,  which  has  been  described  over 
and  over  again,  almost  ad  nauseam.  The  conversation 
of  most  young  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
will  naturally  turn  on  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
tinged  more  or  less  with  "  shop,"  be  it  boating  "shop," 
cricket  "  shop,"  sporting  "  shop,"  or  professional 
"  shop." 

It  is  at  parties  of  men  above  the  average  that  any 
decided  tinge  is  observed  in  their  opinions  and  habits. 
This  tinge  is  of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  gene- 
rally very  amusing  to  the  observant  spectator,  and 
often  very  grotesque. 

Williams,  Johnson,  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and 
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Smith  are  among  the  best  men  at  their  hospital,  and 
assemble  occasionally  in  Brown's  rooms,  -Nvhich  are 
the  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  rest  of  the 
party,  to  spend  the  evening  in  making  experiments 
and  looking  at  specimens  under  the  microscope.  Their 
sceptical  criticism  is  very  wholesome  in  this  world  of 
shams,  for  they  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  a  fact  in  anything,  especially  medical 
science,  that  they  receive  with  placid  distrust  every 
assertion,  even  from  Germany,  till  they  have  made 
investigations  of  some  sort  themselves. 

When  we  call  their  criticism  "  sceptical,"  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  countenance  the  proverb,  "  Ubi  tres 
medici,  ibi  duo  athei,"  for  students  have  quite  as  much 
faith  as  most  people  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  are  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church.  Indeed, 
some  of  our  friends  look  so  respectable  at  church  that 
the  vergers  have  even  asked  them  to  go  round  with  the 
bag  for  the  ofi'ertory  when  the  regular  collectors  of 
alms  have  been  absent.  Some  men  find  time  to  join 
the  choir  in  the  church  they  frequent,  and  w^e  knew 
one  student  who  Avas  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
among  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

As  for  theology,  most  medical  students  are  quite 
content  with  what  their  mothers  taught  them  at  their 
knees  Avhen  they  were  learning  the  Church  catechism  ; 
they  have  no  taste  for  controversy,  as  it  leads  to 
nothing — but  odium  theologicwn. 

We  were  once  asked  in  a  long  vacation  for  an  in- 
stance of  this  "  sceptical  criticism  we  gave  one.  cheer- 
fully, on  which  some  excellent  people  exclaimed, 
"  How  shocking  !  "  Judge  for  yourself,  reader,  Avhe- 
ther  the  following  sentiments  deserve  this  exclama- 
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tion: — St  Luke  was  being  discussed,  and  though  he 
was  allowed  full  credit  for  being  far  more  precise  than 
the  other  evangelists,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
gentleman  and  a  physician,  a  student  found  great  fault 
with  him  for  giving  such  a  meagre  account  of  the 
journey  to  Emmaus.  (Luke  xxiv.  2,  "  And  begin- 
ning at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets.  He  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
Himself.")  "What  a  pity,"  said  the  critic,  "that  all 
this  was  not  reported  word  for  word,  for  it  would  no 
doubt  have  prevented  half  the  controversy  that  has 
filled  the  world  with  dissensions  !  For  my  part,  to 
have  secured  this,  I  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  the 
Revelation,  Solomon's  Song,  Ezekiel,  the  minor  Pro- 
phets, and  all  but  the  merest  epitome  of  the  so-called 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  amorous 
and  bellicose  doings  of  the  patriarchs  and  kings  are  far 
less  excusable  than  those  of  the  heroes  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology." 

No,  they  only  discuss  everything  that  happens  to 
turn  up  in  conversation,  whether  sacred  or  secular, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  impartiality,  and  if 
they  had  only  the  power,  what  a  Utopia  for  science 
they  would  create  ! 

These  "noctes  UtopiauEe,"  if  we  may  so  term  them, 
are  exceedingly  amusing,  and  perhaps  we  may  be 
tempted  at  some  future  time  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  them  ;  at  present  we  can  draw  only  a 
scrambling  sketch  of  one  evening. 

The  bill  of  fare  to-night  is  varied  ;  Williams  is  great 
on  rinderpest ;  he  has  worked  for  the  Cattle-plague 
Commission,  and  dilates  on  the  lithographs  there  will 
be  in  a  forthcoming  work  on  the  subject ;  afterwards 
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he  and  Johnson  show  some  tables  from  their  extensive 
analyses  and  researches  in  cholera  at  the  east  end, 
much  to  the  admiration  of  the  others  who  are  not  such 
profound  chemists. 

Jones  is  a  good  microscopist,  and  has  brought 
some  specimens  made  by  himself,  which  he  believes  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  Bowman  is  right  and 
Henle  wrong — there  are  no  "down-looping"  vessels 
in  the  kidney  ! 

Smith  relates  some  experiments  he  has  made,  which 
he  thinks  settle  the  falsetto  question.  In  ordinary 
vocalisation  he  says  the  true  vocal  chords  act  like  a  pair 
of  beating  reeds  ;  in  falsetto  notes  they  act  like  a  pair 
of  free  reeds. 

Eobinson  produces  a  laryngoscope  and  a  spray-pro- 
ducer, and  all  the  i)arty  are  experimented  upon  in  turn. 
The  throat  is  partially  anaesthetised  by  the  spray  of 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  then  every  one 
by  turns  examines  his  own  larynx  and  those  of  his 
friends. 

Brown  has  a  battery  (borrowed)  and  some  frogs 
(begged)  on  which  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Galvani 
and  Du  Bois  Reymond.  Frogs  are  victimised  by  all 
physiologists,  and  will  keep  alive  for  months  in  a  jar 
of  water  without  any  other  food.  They  are  beheaded 
with  a  i^air  of  sharp  scissors,  but  sometimes  the  experi- 
menter is  obliged  to  make  them  rather  "deader,"  for 
decapitation  seems  to  cause  them  but  a  trifling  incon- 
venience, as  they  sometimes  require  choloroform  after 
the  operation  to  prevent  their  hopping  about  the  room 
in  their  headless  condition.  Their  sciatic  nerves  are 
then  exposed,  the  battery  connected  with  them,  and  the 
results  observed. 
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None  of  the  party  have  as  yet  seen  the  "  lacteals  " 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  so  a  dog  (captured),  which  was 
fed  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  with  bread  and 
milk,  is  now  brought  forward. 

He  is  killed,  his  lacteals  exposed,  and  the  party  begins 
to  feel  satisfied  Avith  the  first  part  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment.   Smith,  who  has  a  fine  voice,  begins  to  sing, 

"  Mynheer  van  Dunk, 
Who  ne'er  got  drunk, 
Took  brandy  and  water  daily ; " 

and  Brown  accordingly  takes  the  hint  for  placing  on 
the  table  cigars  and  cognac,  which,  however,  are  never 
indulged  in  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prove  detrimental 
to 

"The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

No,  the  conversation  is  sprightly,  but  not  in  the  least 
objectionable.  Brown  plays  a  few  airs  on  the  piano, 
Robinson  on  the  flute — not  very  artistically,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  enough  for  home  amusement.  Smith  gives  a 
song,  and  every  one,  like  "Box"  in  the  farce,  takes 
a  part  in  the  chorus  of  "  Some  Folks,"  which  is  sung 
with  great  heartiness — 

"  Long  live  the  merry  merry  heart, 
That  langhs  by  night  and  day. 
Like  the  Queen  of  Mirth, 
No  matter  what  Some  Folks  say  !  " 

And  they  are  quite  right  to  be  light-hearted,  for  Peter 
Pindar  says  truly — 

*'  Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt. 
But  every  grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  out."* 


*  The  music-books  in  use  at  "  Evans's  "  in  Covent  Garden  aboiind 
with  good  classical  songs  ;  we  liave  even  heard  Horace,  Od.  i.  xxii. 
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Each  man  has  now  finished  his  cigar,  and  Jones  pro- 
poses a  game  of  short  whist.  Brown  objects,  on  the 
ground  that  slwrt  whist  is  apt  to  extend  to  a  very  lo7ig 
game.  Smith  seconds  the  objection,  for  he  says  he  does 
not  like  to  be  late,  and  being  a  bit  of  a  poet,  he  gives 
his  reasons  in  an  impromptu  rhyme — 

"  Examinations  are  so  near, 

'Twould  really  not  bo  pmdent 
To  taste  of  pleasure,  wliicli  I  fear 
Would  interrupt  a  student." 

"  Bravo,"  says  Robinson ;  "  come,  old  fellow,  give  us 
your  celebrated  song  about  the  spring  exams.,  and  then 
we'll  toddle."  Smith  is  always  singing,  so  he  readily 
agrees  to  give  the  following  song,  which  accurately  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  going  up  for  his 
intermediate  examinations  at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  April,  most  fickle  of  months. 

(We  were  at  great  pains  to  discover  who  wrote  this 
song,  but,  having  at  last  succeeded,  the  amiable  author, 
while  kindly  allowing  it  to  be  printed,  declines  to 
apjjend  his  name.  For  all  that  we  thank  him  very 
heartily  for  the  pleasure  his  song  has  caused  to  hundreds 
of  good  companions,  and  more  heartily  still  for  the 
incitement  this  proved  to  other  students  to  write  songs 
for  special  occasions  in  their  college  career.) 

and  xxvi.  sung  in  this,  tlie  only  gentlemanly  music-liall  in  London. 
Among  other  songs  from  these  books  we  may  mention  the  following 
as  very  poinilar  among  students  :— Sir  Henry  Bisliop's  glee,  "  The 
Chough  and  Crow  to  roost  are  gone;"  "The  Hardy  Norseman's 
house  of  yore;"  "The  Stirrup-Cup  ;  "  "Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land ;  "  and  "  Rule  Britannia." 

One  day  a  lecturer  was  late,  so  the  whole  class,  consisting  of 
about  seventy  men,  joined  in  singing  "  Rule  Britannia"  with  im- 
mense spirit.    "We  never  enjoyed  it  more  thoroughly. 
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Spring  Examinatjok  Song.    By  D.  L. 
1. 

You  ask  me,  Tom,  to  fill  my  glass, 

You  call  on  me  to  sing. 
You  know  I  cannot,  Tom  ;  alas  ! 

I'm  going  up  in  spring. 

2 

My  airs  so  "volatile"  before, 

Are  of  the  "  fixM  "  sort; 
My  wit,  tliat  roused  the  merry  roar. 

Confined  to  a  "  retort." 

3. 

I  cannot  dance,  my  only  "steps" 

Are  up  the  stairs  to  class  ; 
I  cannot  laugh,  save  with  a  dose 

Of  "  nitrous  oxide  gas ;" 

4. 

Nor  spin  an  after-dinner  yarn, 

Nor  make  the  chorus  ring  ; 
I  pass  the  bottle  and  the  glass. 

That  I  may  "pass"  in  spring. 

5. 

You  tell  me  of  some  pretty  girls 

Y^ou'll  introduce  me  to — 
Some  with  their  teeth  like  rows  of  pearls 

And  some  with  eyes  of  blue. 

6. 

In  vain  you  say  "  Their  hearts  are  warm 
Their  warmth  I  don't  .suspect  ; 

But  I  can't  come — I  have  "a  heart," 
A  cold  one,  to  dissect. 
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7. 

If  e'er  I  hear  a  tale  of  woe 

For  human  sympatliy, 
The  "sympathetic  nerve"  alone 

Suggests  itself  to  me. 

8. 

In  spring  I'm  going  up, — glad  spring 

No  joy  will  bring  to  me  ; 
No  verdure  then  shall  I  behold 

In  flower  or  forest  tree. 

9. 

I  n  place  of  gathering  lovely  flowers 
From  nature's  glorious  glens, 

Cramming  I  then  must  sit  for  hours 
At  those  "  dried  specimens." 

10. 

So  come  I  cannot,  e'en  although 

Full  well  I  be  inclined  ; 
For  time  flies  fast,  and  I,  you  know, 

Must  never  cease  to  grind. 
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OUR  DIPLOMAS,  AND  HOW  WE  READ  FOR  THEM. 

Object  of  medical  studies — Dr  Latham's  and  Sir  Thomas  "Wat- 
son's lectures — Choice  of  a  hospital— General  practitioners 
— Anagrams — "The  College  and  Hall" — L.li.C.P.  versus 
L.A.C. — House-surgeoncies  to  country  hospitals — Regula- 
tions to  he  changed,  and  why — Is  L. Il.C.P.  equivalent  to 
Dr  ? — Cram-papers — Foreign  medical  schools., 

We  have  seen  how  a  medical  student  is  trained  ;  now 
let  us  inquire  the  object  of  his  studies.  If  you  believed 
what  is  told  you  in  the  introductory  lectures  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  session,  you  would  be  under  the 
impression  that  there  could  be  no  chance  of  getting 
your  diploma  until  you  were  well  versed  in 

Physiology  and  pathology, 
And  all  the  rest  that  end  in  "  ology ; " 

for  not  only  are  the  prescribed  subjects  numerous,  but 
indispensable ;  and  as  Swift,  in  one  of  his  books,  makes 
each  servant  act  as  if  his  master's  whole  income  were 
to  be  spent  in  his  own  department,  so  each  lecturer 
puts  forward  his  own  subject  as  the  one  on  which  the 
student's  future  welfare  mainly  depends. 

One  of  the  Queen's  physicians,  Dr  Latham,  in  his 
published  lectures,  does  not  say  as  much  on  this  sub- 
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ject  as  when  he  delivered  them;  he  then  observed,  as 
we  are  told  by  one  of  his  former  pupils,  "  I  do  not 
find  astrology  mentioned  at  present,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  such  an  important  omission  will  ere  long  be 
supplied !" 

(Ah,  Dr  Latham,  Dr  Latham,  why  do  you  not  bring 
out  another  edition  of  all  your  valuable  lectures  ?  They 
are  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money;  we  wish  you 
could  see  our  copy  of  them  :  it  is  composed  of  bits  cut 
out  of  medical  papers,  and  one  or  two  in  manuscript 
transcribed  from  the  library  volume. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson's  lectures,  also,  are  out  of  print, 
and  sadly  want  re-editing,  for  his  style  is  equalled  by 
very  few  medical  authors  of  the  present  day;  and  of 
these  few  the  majority  shrink  from  the  labour  of  writ- 
ing so  large  a  work  without  assistance  ;  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Dr  Russell  Reynolds's 
'  System  of  Medicine,'  which  threatens  to  become  as 
ponderous  as  Mr  Timothy  Holmes's ' System  of  Surgery.' 
Will  no  physician  of  ability  and  experience  come  for- 
ward with  a  compendious  treatise  written  as  happily  as 
Sir  Thomas  Wataon's,  and  bringing  the  subject  down  to 
the  present  day  1  This  seems  to  offer  a  fine  field  for  a 
clever  and  energetic  author.) 

You  attend  the  prescribed  courses  of  lectures,  and 
you  discover  that,  if  you  are  only  going  to  take  the 
diplomas  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
you  have  done  all  that  is  necessary,  while,  if  you  intend 
to  graduate  in  the  University  of  London,  you  nmst 
read  infinitely  more  than  you  learn  from  your  lectures. 
That  being  the  case,  it  does  not  signify  at  what  hos- 
pital you  enter,  for  if  you  are  a  lazy  man,  the  best  staff 
of  lecturers  cannot  make  you  study  more  than  will 
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enable  you  to  "  j)ull  through  with  a  squeak ;  "  and  if 
you  are  a  reading  man,  the  worst  lectures  will  do  you 
no  harm,  for  you  will  read  for  honours  by  books  far 
more  than  any  lecturer  has  time  to  tell  you  ;  and  if 
your  hospital  have  plenty  of  beds  always  full,  you  have 
merely  to  look  about  you  sharply,  and  your  "practice  " 
will  keep  pace  with  your  "  theory." 

A  large  hospital  in  a  ijleasant  neighbourhood,  is  all 
we  ask  for. 

The  majority  of  students  become  general  practition- 
ers— "  G.P.'s; "  for  though  it  sounds  very  fine  to  be  a 

"  Philosojjher  and  Physician, 
Autlior  and  Metaphysician," 

yet  students  firmly  believe  in  the  anagrams,  that  to  be 
a  philosojjher  is  2^007- ish  lielj),  and  that  physician  means 
/  say  pinch  I  for  a  pure  physician  scarcely  earns  his 
daily  bread  till  he  has  lost  his  teeth  to  eat  it  with. 

Now  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  a  general  practitioner 
must  be  "  double-japanned,"  as  we  call  being  "  doubly 
qualified,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  required  by  law  to 
have  two  diplomas,  one  to  practise  surgery,  and  one  for 
medicine.  Formerly  these  were  obtained  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  ;  that  is 
to  say,  every  medical  man  was  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons — M.RC.S.;  and  a  licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company — L.A.C.  This  is  what  stu- 
dents mean  when  they  talk  of  having  "  passed  the  Col- 
lege and  Hall." 

Of  late  years  the  College  of  Physicians  has  granted  a 
licence  to  practise  medicine,  but  peoj)le  stupidly  dis- 
trust the  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
— L.E.C.P.,  though  he  has  passed  a  much  stiffer  exa- 
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mination  than  the  L.A.C.,  because  they  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

The  latter  is  threatened  with  extinction  by  that  most 
irrepressible  company,  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Eailway ;  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  it  is  not  fair 
that  a  set  of  tradesmen  should  affect  to  grant  licences 
to  scientific  men  like  doctors  of  the  present  day.  The 
Society  or  Company  of  Apothecaries  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  public  for  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  pre- 
liminary examinations  in  classics  and  mathematics  for 
ordinary  practitioners,  but  it  errs  in  not  making  its 
final  examinations  more  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  age;  and  as  the  College  of  Physicians 
has  corrected  this  fault,  it  ought  to  be  recognised  by 
public  confidence. 

No  doubt  the  Apothecaries  would  have  even  fewer 
candidates  for  their  diploma  than  they  have  now,  were 
it  not  for  the  regulations  of  many  country  hospitals, 
which  enact  that  their  house-surgeons  shall  hold  the 
two  diplomas  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company.  Medical  men  always  want  to 
earn  their  own  living  as  soon  as  possible,  and  these 
house-surgeoncies  are  very  good  things  to  begin  with,  so 
they  mu,it  conform  to  the  regulations.  The  "  vis  iner- 
tioB  of  old-fogeydom  "  resists  all  improvements  so  tena- 
ciously that  these  regulations  will  never  be  altered 
until  some  influential  member  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment suggests  the  propriety  of  keeping  his  hospital  up 
with  the  age,  and  is  in  a  position  to  carry  his  motion 
with  a  large  majority. 

But  perhaps  this  "  influential  member  "  would  like 
to  know  why  he  should  "  keep  the  hospital  up  with 
the  age,"  and  why  students  should  demand  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  easily  obtained  diploma  in  medicine,  and 
clamour  for  the  recognition  of  the  more  difficult.  Let 
us  explain  the  latter  first ;  it  is  mainly  for  the  honour 
of  the  profession  and  the  safety  of  the  public.  The 
most  notorious  and  heartless  poisoners  of  late  years 
were  Palmer  and  Pritchard,  both  general  practitioners, 
with  the  College  and  Hall  diplomas.  Pritchard  was 
called  "  Doctor,"  but  he  had  no  degree  beyond  a  trum- 
pery German  M.  D.  purchased  at  Erlangen  without 
passing  any  examination.  Neither  of  these,  at  the 
end  of  their  student's  career,  could  have  passed  the 
examination  for  the  present  diploma  of  L.RC.P.,  so 
they  would  not  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting public. 

Do  people  wish  to  have  for  their  medical  attendants 
men  who  have  received  a  thoroughly  sound,  scientific 
education,  and  who,  by  their  long  contact  with  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  town,  have 
learned  to  regard  their  profession  with  such  chivalrous 
respect  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  stoop 
to  crimes  so  atrocious  1 

If  so,  let  the  Apothecaries'  diploma  be  abolished, 
and  the  physicians  have  fair  play;  let  them  see  their 
efforts  to  protect  society  seconded  by  the  common-sense 
of  the  country;  let  the  men  on  whom  they  have  put 
their  stamp  be  recognised — then  the  L.E.C.P.  will  be 
trusted  as  fully  as  the  M.R.C.S.,  his  inferior ;  and  if 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  were  abolished,  that  would  be  a 
step  towards  amalgamating  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  with  the  University  of  London,  which  is 
a  favourite  scheme  with  some  leading  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  therefore,  let  the  "  influential  member  " 
make  his  suggestion  to  the  "  board,"  with  the  full  assur- 
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ance  that  he  will,  by  that  simple  process,  contribute  his 
quantum  to  the  advance  of  science  and  the  defeat  of 
crime. 

We  should  like  to  din  our  arguments  into  the  ears  of 
some  "influential  members,"  but  as  this  is  impossible, 
we  must  be  content  with  an  appeal  to  their  wives  and 
daughters,  cousins  and  sisters,  nieces  and  wards,  to  do 
so  for  us.  Consider,  fair  ladies,  ought  not  your  medi- 
cal man  to  be  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  1  You  tell  your  doctor  secrets  you  would 
never  breathe  to  any  pastor,  so  be  sure  that  he  be  a  worthy 
recipient  of  your  confidence.  The  higher  his  professional 
attainments,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be,  like  Bayard, 
mns  2)eur  ct  items  reproche ;  so  pray  endeavour  to  sup- 
press apothecaries  in  future,  and  to  supply  their  places 
with  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

There  has  been  an  immense  deal  of  correspondence 
in  the  medical  papers  about  the  right  of  a  licentiate,  a 
member,  or  even  a  fellow  of  a  college  of  physicians,  to 
call  himself  Dr  So-and-so  when  he  has  no  academical 
degree. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  law  is  so  gloriously 
uncertain  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means  of 
preventing  him  :  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  he  has  to  brave 
nothing  worse  than  sneers  from  those  who  are  really 
doctors  of  medicine,  and  others  who  despise  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  on  such  very  uncertain  grounds. 

We  here  insert  copies  of  the  diplomas  in  question ; 
and  as  our  own  are  not  at  hand  at  present,  we  have  bor- 
rowed those  of  a  friend,  on  whom  we  may  bestow  the 
legal  name  of  John  Doe. 
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College  of  Physicians'  Diploma. 
Arms  and  Motto. 

'O  BI02  BPAXT2  'H  AE  TEXNH  MAKPH. 


I,  Thomas  Watsmi,  M.D., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Fellows  of  the  same  C  ollege,  have,  under  the 
authority  given  to  us  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament, 
granted  to 

John  Doe 

who  has  satisfied  the  College  of  his  proficiency  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  our  Licence 
imder  the  said  Charter,  to  practise  Physic,  so  long  as  he  shall 
continue  to  obey  the  Statutes,  Bye-Laws,  and  Regulations  of  the 
College  relating  to  Licentiates  :  in  witness  whereof  we  have  this 
day  set  our  seal  and  signatures. 

Dated  at  the  College  the  Twentieth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 


Octagonal 
red  leather 
seal. 


Thomas  Watson, 
W.  E.  Page, 
Jas.  Risdon  Bennett, 
Arthur  Farre, 
Henry  Oldham, 
John  Erichsen, 
F.  Le  Gros  Clark, 


President. 


Examiners. 


I  certify  that  John  Doc,  to  whom  this  Licence  has  been 
granted  by  the  College,  and  whose  signature  is  subjoined,  has 
been  duly  admitted  to  practise  Physic,  as  a  Licentiate  of  the 


College. 


Henry  A.  Pitman,  Registrar. 
John  Doe,  Licentiate. 


(Paper  diploma,  23  in.  long,  18  in.  wide.) 
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College  op  Surgeons'  Diploma. 


Arms  and  Motto. 


\    stamp,  j 

QU.E  PROSUNT  OMNIBUS  ARTES. 


Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents  : 

That  We,— The  Court  of  Examiners  of  The  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  have  deliberately  examined  Mr  John  Doe, 
and  have  found  him  to  be  fit,  and  capable,  to  exercise  the  Art 
and  Science  of  Surgery. 

We,  therefore,  admit  him  a  Member  of  the  College. 

In  Witness  whereof,  We  have  subscribed  our  Names  ;  and 
have  caused  the  Common  Seal  of  the  College  to  be  affixed  here- 
unto. 

Dated  the  Thirtieth  day  of  Juli/,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 


Frederick  SJcey, 

J.  ffodf/son, 
Thos.  Wormald, 


President. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Wm.  Laurence. 
Joseph  Henry  Green. 
James  Moncrieff  Arnott. 
John  F.  South. 


Ccesar  IT.  Ilavjkins. 
James  Luke. 
Francis  Kiernan. 


Enrolled  by  E.  J.  A.  Trimmer,  Seoy. 
Name  and  Residence  of  Member, 
John  Doe,  Cheapside,  London, 

No.  8964. 


(Paper  diploma,  22  in.  long,  15  in.  wide.) 
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Well,  no  matter  which  of  the  two  medical  diplomas 
you  decide  to  take,  you  must  get  your  surgical  diploma 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  ordeal  is  very  amusing  to  an  unconcerned 
spectator,  for  on  the  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the 
examination  many  most  promising  beards  and  mus- 
taches are  ruthlessly  shaved,  and  "  bird's-nest"  whiskers 
are  reduced  to  a  size  more  suggestive  of  a  meek-faced 
curate  than  of  Lord  Dundreary. 

If  you  are  plucked  you  cannot  try  again  for  three 
months ;  but  we  will  not  anticipate  such  a  dreadful  alter- 
native— we  will  suppose  that  you  pass,  and  "  go  down" 
to  recruit  your  energies,  after  enjoying  a  pleasant  "pass- 
party"  with  your  fellow-students. 

When  you  get  home  your  sympathising  relatives 
ask  you  "  how  you  contrived  to  recollect  so  much?"  and 
you  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  some  such  narrative  as 
the  following  : — It  is  a  mere  matter  of  "  cram"  with 
men  of  ordinary  capacity — and  which  of  us  will  venture 
to  say  he  is  not  a  mediocrity  ?  "  There  are  twenty 
millions  of  people  in  England — mostly  fools  ! "  Is  it 
not  written  in  the  book  of  Carlyle  1  When  such  a  phi- 
losopher speaks,  who  dare  contradict  him  but  those  who 
are  said  to  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  "  1 

We  take  notes  at  lectures,  which  at  night  we  read 
over  and  correct  from  the  books,  marking  the  important 
points  to  be  remembered  with  chalks  of  various  colours : 
for  instance,  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  will  be  marked 
red,  the  principal  objects  in  the  treatment  will  be  green, 
and  blue  will  indicate  the  chief  points  of  diagnosis,  or 
those  which  distinguish  one  malady  from  another. 

The  diagnoses  are  also  generally  arranged  in  parallel 
columns  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  readily ;  and  this  plan  is 
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most  valuable  for  cramming,  as  you  rapidly  cast  your 
eye  over  your  notes  before  the  examinations,  although 
some  men  aflfect  to  sneer  at  it. 

We  will  not  mention  an  example  in  diseases,  since 
that  might  horrify  you ;  but  as  we  adopt  the  same 
means  in  botany  and  zoology  for  recollecting  the  dis- 
tinctions between  different  classes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, we  subjoin  the  diagnosis  of  the  three  sub-orders 
in  the  great  natural  order  "  compositse,"  plants  with 
composite  flowers:  — 

1.  CorymbifersB.        2.  Cynarocephalse.     3.  Cichoracese. 

Ex.  Yarrow.  Ex.  Thistle.  Ex.  Dandelion. 

Florets  tubular.         Florets  tubular.        Florets  ligulate. 
Involucre  soft.      |     Involucre  hard. 

In  his  '  Medical  and  Q]]conomic  Botany,'  Lindley  has 
a  number  of  these  useful  diagnoses  which  he  does  not 
mention  so  clearly  in  his  other  works. 

In  "cram-papers,"  subjects  are  reduced  to  the  small- 
est possible  space,  and  are  often  full  of  the  strangest 
hieroglyphics,  intelligible  only  to  the  compiler ;  but 
there  are  symbols  in  chemistry  that  are  recognised  by 
all  chemists  :  a  specimen  may  perhaps  be  interesting. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  "table  of  elimination," 
which  we  modified  from  the  books  to  aid  us  in  practis- 
ing analyses  of  unknown  substances  in  the  laboratory. 
We  are  examining  solutions  of  simple  salts,  consisting 
of  one  acid  and  one  base,  and  we  are  trying  first  to  find 
out  the  base.* 

We  thave  already  found  that  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonia  have  thrown  down  no  "precipitate"  (written 

*  For  the  benefit  of  non-chemical  readers  we  may  remark  that 
"saltpetre"  is  a  "salt,"  its  "acid"  is  nitric  acid,  its  "base"  is 
potash — hence  its  chemical  name,  "  nitrate  of  potash." 
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ppt.  or  P.),  so  we  "add  to  the  acidified  solution  HS,"  to 

■which  allusion  was  made  in  Chapter  V. 

It  gives,  let  us  suppose,  a  black  precipitate,  or  "Black 

P.,"  so  we  know  it  belongs  to  the  "copper  group;" 

which  of  the  six  it  is  we  learn  from  the  following  table. 
Take  fresh  separate  portions  of  the 
original  solution,  and  add  to  the 


1st  H0  + 

2nd  NH^O 
4 

3rd  KO 

4th  SOg 

5tli  SnCl 

Wliite  P. 
on  dilution. 

Azure  colour. 
Knife  J 

Yellow  P. 

White  P. 
sol.  in  KO. 

Purple 
colour. 

Red 
colour. 

BiOg 

CuO 

HgO 

—  PbO 

AuOg 

PtOo 

If  we  now  translate  this  you  will  see  how  compactly 
the  information  lies,  and  how  much  more  readily  it 
catches  the  eye  than  when  expressed  in  words  at  full 
length. 

Add  to  the  1st  water;  a  white  precipitate,  on  add- 
ing water  in  excess  ( + ,  plus)  to  dilute  the  solution, 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  persalt  of  bismuth. 

To  the  2nd  ammonia;  an  azure  blue  colour  in  the  solu- 
tion, not  a  precipitate,  indicates  protosalt  of  copper. 
(Confirm  by  putting  your  penknife  in  the  fluid,  when 
copper  will  be  deposited  on  it.) 

To  the  3rd  potash  ;  a  yellow  precipitate  indicates  a 
subsalt  of  mercury. 

To  the  4th  sulphuric  acid;  a  white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  potash,  indicates  "minus  lead" — i.e.,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  a  protosalt  of  lead  ( — ,  minus). 

To  the  5th,  chloride  of  tin ;  a  piirple  colour  indicates 
a  persalt  of  gold,  a  red  colour  one  of  platinum. 
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Nearly  every  one  has  a  memoria  teclmica  for  himself, 
and  a  friend  of  ours,  who  had  quite  a  genius  in  that 
way,  supplied  many  of  us  with  very  useful  hints.  He 
was  continually  finding  out  coincidences,  sometimes 
rather  far-fetched,  but  still  they  made  an  impression  on 
the  mind,  and  that  is  all  one  desires. 

Tliis  was  one  of  his  earliest.  He  said  that  when  he 
was  at  school  he  was  bothered  with  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses;  he  could  never  recollect  which  was  red  and 
which  w{is  white,  till  he  observed  that  York  began  with 
a  Y,  and  its  rose,  the  white  one,  also  began  with  a 
similar  sound — Whi ! 

The  colours  of  the  rainbow  are 

VlSiet  I  IndlgQ  I  Blue  ||  Green  Y6116w  |  OrSnge  Snd  |  Red  || 

He  recollected  their  proper  order,  both  because  they 
formed  a  rude  pentameter  verse,  and  because  the  ini- 
tials, taken  together  in  the  BODFI  style  (see  p.  38), 
form  VIBGYOR 

In  anatomy,  more  than  any  other  science  we  take 
up,  these  aids  to  memory  are  practised,  but  we  have 
not  half  enough  of  them.  There  is  a  muscle  in  the 
arm  called  the  "supinator  brevis,"  which  is  often 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "sixpenny  muscle,"  for  so 
many  sixpences  have  been  staked  and  lost  on  it.  "  I'll 
bet  you  sixpence  you  can't  say  off  the  nine  points  of 
origin  of  the  supinator  brevis  in  the  right  order  with- 
out a  single  mistake  " — this  bet  being  oflFercd  to  a  man 
who  has  just  dissected  an  arm  for  the  first  time  is 
generally  taken  and  almost  invariably  lost. 

We  sadly  Avant  a  memoria  teclnika  for  it,  and  maybe 
our  friend  of  the  "  Roses"  will  invent  one  by  accident, 
as  he  did  for  the  branches  of  the  femoral  artery.  One 
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day  a  man  who  was  dissecting  felt  his  arm  suddenly 
twitched  by  somebody  passing  his  table,  and  instantly 
exlaimed,  "  Sam,  Sam,  Sam,  Don't  Pull  My  Arm  ! ' 
and  our  ingenious  friend  who  was  sitting  near  presently 
burst  out  laughing,  for  he  found  the  first  letters  of  the 
words  correspond  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  initials 
of  the  branches  of  the  femoral  artery — the  Superficial 
epigastric,  the  Superficial  circumflex  iliac,  the  Super- 
ficial external  pudic,  the  Deep  external  Pudic,  the 
Muscular,  and  the  Anastomotic  ! 

Here  are  some  more  instances  of  a  memoria  technica 
being  useful.  In  the  jaws  the  inner  side  of  the  alveo- 
lar processes  is  thinner,  the  o^lter  stouter ;  the  pupil 
diiaie^  for  (i/stant,  but  contracts  for  cZose  objects.  Of 
the  interosseous  muscles,  the  (dorsal  cause  the  digits  to 
diyerge  from  the  middle  line,  the  palmar  and  pZantar 
to  approAch.  it. 

^  *  ^  Hf  if 

Is  it  surprising  that  four  years'  incessant  cram  of 
this  sort  on  such  numerous  subjects  makes  even  the 
most  conscientious  students  very  tired  of  taking  notes 
and  "  grinding  them  up  "  1 

No  wonder  we  are  thin  and  good-for-nothing  at  the 
end  of  each  session.  It  is  needless  to  hint  dissipation 
as  the  cause  of  our  miserable  plight,  when  we  have  all 
this  cramming  in  addition  to  dissection  and  hospital 
atmosphere,  with  insufficient  exercise.  No  wonder  we 
are  indeed  inexpressibly  thankful  when  our  last  exa- 
mination is  over. 

When  a  student  has  "passed,"  he  should  go  the 
round  of  the  medical  schools  on  the  Continent,  if  he 
can  aff'ord  the  time  and  money.  We  have  not  been  to 
see  them  yet,  so  we  can  tell  our  readers  nothing  about 
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them;  we  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
referring  inquirers  to  Dr  William  Rutherford's  interest- 
ing article  on  the  subject  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal '  for  October  18G5,  p.  341-347.* 

*  Should  this  little  book  be  so  favourably  received  that  another 
edition  is  demanded,  we  hope  by  that  time  to  have  had  experience 
enough  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Medical  Schools  to  give  in  a 
new  chapter  a  comparative  sketch  of  the  students  in  the  three 
capitals. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons with  the  University  of  London,  and  why — Alternative 
till  this  can  be  effected,  in  order  to  prevent  "  Hossing" — 
"What  a  "doctor  "  should  be — Difference  between  University 
College  and  the  University  of  London — Origin  of  both 
explained —  " Stink omalee " — The  'Anti-Jacobin' — Ingolds- 
by's  parody— Origin  of  King's  College — Stormy  debates 
before  obtaining  the  charter  for  the  University — What  it 
still  wants — Parting  words. 

We  said  it  was  proposed  to  amalgamate  the  present 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  so  as  to  have  only  one  medical  exa- 
mining board  in  the  metropolis.  It  would  take  years 
to  carry  out  this  scheme,  but  whenever  it  is  effected  it 
will  be  a  great  improvement,  for  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
read  surgery  for  the  College  of  Surgeons  alongside  of 
organic  chemistry  for  the  University. 

We  must  explain  how  this  occurs :  A  man  comes  up 
to  town  entirely  ignorant  of  the  regulations,  so  he  is 
not  aware  till  he  is  crowded  with  work  that  before 
entering  his  hospital  he  should  have  passed  the  matri- 
culation examination ;  this  is  rather  stiflF,  so  he  cannot 
get  through  it  till  the  end  of  his  first  year,  but  must 
be  content  with  passing,  instead,  the  easy  preliminary 
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examinations  of  tlie  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. At  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  ought  to 
pass  another  University  examination  called  the  "pre- 
liminary scientific  " — but  he  has  now  to  go  up  for  his 
intermediate  examinations  in  materia  medica,  anatomy, 
&c.,  at  the  Colleges.  He  cannot  read  for  all  three  at 
once  unless  he  is  a  very  strong  or  a  very  clever  man, 
so  he  passes  the  intermediate  examinations,  which 
are  the  easiest,  and  leaves  the  "preliminary  scientific" 
till  his  third  year.  In  his  fourth  year  he  has  his 
final  examinations  in  medicine,  surgery,  etc.,  at  the 
Colleges,  with  the  "1st  M.B."  at  the  University;  and 
it  is  very  distracting  to  try  to  read  medicine  and 
surgery,  etc.,  for  the  former,  by  the  side  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  organic  chemistry  for  the  latter. 

It  will  be  objected,  "  Oh,  but  he  knows  his  anatomy 
already ! "  Yes,  enough  for  the  Colleges,  but  not  for 
the  University ;  and  in  proportion,  the  other  subjects 
are  more  difficult.  For  instance,  at  the  Colleges  you 
may  be  asked,  "  What  structures  pass  through  the 
large  hole  in  the  occipital  bone  1 "  You  may  reply 
quite  correctly,  "  The  spinal  cord,  its  vessels  and  mem- 
branes, the  vertebral  arteries,  and  the  spinal  accessory 
nerves,"  but  that  is  a  very  short  answer.  This  is  the 
sort  of  question  you  will  have  at  the  University,  "  In 
the  dried  skull,  the  cheek-bone  and  upper  jaw-bone 
being  removed,  describe  all  that  can  be  seen."  This 
would  take  a  very  long  time  to  answer,  for  books  do 
not  help ;  you  would  know  nothing  about  it  unless  you 
had  gone  over  it  carefully  by  yourself  with  a  skull 
properly  mounted. 

Therefore  the  advantage  of  having  but  one  examin- 
ing board  is  obvious,  and  all  agree  that  the  University 
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of  London  would  be  the  best.  Of  course  there  must 
be  different  grades  of  doctors  as  there  are  of  lawyers, 
and  a  class  of  men  for  country  practice  might  be  easily 
provided  by  establishing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
differences  between  honour-men  and  pass-men ;  the 
former  for  greater  distinction  we  would  call  "  Bache- 
lors," and  the  latter  "Licentiates,"  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery as  the  case  might  be. 

There  are  already  "licentiates  of  medicine"  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  that  title  is  not  a  degree,  only  a  licence 
supplementary  to  the  M.D.  or  M.B. ;  still  we  think 
"L.M."  and  "L.S."  might  be  made  the  lowest  degrees, 
for  it  seems  to  us  that  universities  alone  should  pre- 
tend to  give  qualifying  diplomas  to  such  scientific 
men  as  medical  practitioners  of  the  present  day. 

We  would  reserve  the  highest  degrees,  "  Doctor  of 
Medicine"  and  "Doctor  of  Surgery,"  for  those  who 
intended  to  be  pure  physicians  or  pure  surgeons ;  medi- 
cal and  surgical  doctors  would  then  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  legal  and  theological  doctors,  which  would  be  a 
far  better  plan  than  the  prevailing  custom  of  dubbing 
all  disciples  of  ^sculapius  doctors,  merely  because 
they  practise  the  healing  art. 

It  would  be  only  fair  to  hand  over  the  monopoly  of 
conferring  medical  diplomas  to  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, as,  in  spite  of  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy's  assertions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  done  an  immense  deal 
to  raise  the  general  education  of  the  country,  for  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  students  matriculate  in 
it  every  year,  though  the  matriculation  examination  is 
as  difficult  as  the  "little-go,"  or  "previous  examina- 
tion "  at  Cambridge. 

It  is  stiffer  than  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  middle- 
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class  examinations,  for  in  tliem  you  can  choose  any 
three  subjects  you  like,  but  at  this  you  must  pass  in 
seven — Latin,  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  French  or  German.  It  is  a 
very  good  test  to  have  stood,  for  if  you  intend  to  be  a 
lawyer,  it  saves  you  one  examination  and  a  year  of  your 
articles;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  a  doctor,  it  exempts  you 
from  the  preliminary  examinations  everywhere. 

The  best  plan  is  to  pass  it  while  you  are  at  school, 
and  in  full  training,  or  directly  after  you  have  left. 

It  is  a  well-conducted  examination,  but  it  might  be 
improved  by  a  slight  modification.  The  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  ought  to  be  separated  from  it,  and 
confined  entirely  to  the  "  preliminary  scientific  "  exami- 
nation, which  is  held  a  year  later  in  the  student's 
course.  For  the  latter  you  must  really  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  these  two  subjects,  but  for  the  matriculation 
you  have  to  cram  up  a  mere  smattering,  which  is 
thoroughly  detested,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  exa- 
mination is  over. 

What  is  the  use  of  making  all  who  wish  to  matricu- 
late take  up  chemistry  ?  It  may  be  well  enough  for 
medical  students  (though  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
it  to  the  preliminary  scientific),  but  for  arts-men  such  a 
smattering  is  simply  absurd  ;  we  have  met  many  who 
have  forgotten  it  entirely  in  a  month,  and  who  never 
intend  to  open  a  chemical  book  again. 

Boys  are  not  taught  chemistry  at  school,  nor  do  we 
see  why  they  should  learn  it  there ;  for  though  they 
like  making  experiments,  they  cordially  dislike  cram- 
ming up  chemical  formulae.  Besides  this,  classics  and 
mathematics  throw  natural  science  completely  into  the 
shade  as  a  means  of  education — believe  the  experience 
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of  one  who  has  gone  through  both  courses  of  training. 
Examine  candidates  on  what  they  learn  at  school,  not 
on  what  they  cram  up  afterwards.  The  mathematics 
are  stiff  enough  already ;  if  they  were  made  stiffer,  de- 
pend upon  it  men  would  have  less  time  to  get  up 
"  English  Literature,"  which,  surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  is  a  stumbling-block  to  many. 

But  the  classical  part  of  the  examination  might  be 
improved,  for  the  prose  composition  (there  is  no  verse), 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  ridiculously  easy  compared 
with  the  other  subjects.  Set  a  man  a  bit  of  prose  or 
verse  out  of  "  Holden,"  and  by  his  style  of  rendering 
it  you  can  estimate  his  capacity  of  remembering  what 
he  has  been  taught  a  great  deal  more  accurately  than 
by  his  elementary  science,  which  he  has  crammed  but 
not  learned. 

This  proposal  to  alter  the  matriculation  examination 
leads  us  to  a  suggestion  which  we  offer  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  those  who  might  object  to  such  a  sweeping 
change  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  with  the  University. 

All  these  examining  boards,  no  doubt,  wish  to  bring 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  students  to  the  greatest 
possible  state  of  efficiency,  but  they  cannot  succeed  un- 
til they  combine  with  each  other  to  make  the  examina- 
tions more  convenient  for  the  student. 

We  have  seen  how  the  preliminary  scientific  exami- 
nation is  often  postponed  till  the  second  or  third  year, 
consequently  the  other  two  examinations  for  the 
M.B.  degree  are  throw^n  back,  and  this  habit  of  not 
going  up  for  examinations  at  the  proper  time  is  called 
"  hossing." 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few 
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men,  comparatively  speaking,  of  tliose  who  take  high 
honours  in  the  University  of  London  are  heard  of 
afterwards — "  hossing"  explains  it  all. 

If  A.  takes  two  or  three  years  longer  to  graduate 
than  B.,  who  entered  at  the  same  time,  A,  must  be  a 
fool  if  he  cannot,  aeferis  parilyus,  learn  far  more  in 
six  or  seven  years  than  B.  can  in  four ;  no  wonder  A. 
takes  a  first-class  at  the  M.B.  examination,  and  B. 
only  a  second-class,  yet  A.  is  not  a  better  man  than  B., 
perhaps  not  so  good. 

Many  more  students  would  graduate  in  London 
than  is  at  present  the  custom,  but  they  cannot  afford 
to  "  hoss,"  so  they  go  off  to  Edinburgh  for  their 
degrees,  if  their  strength  be  unequal  to  the  exertion 
of  reading  for  the  Colleges  and  the  University  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  proposal  is  as  follows  : — Let  the  Colleges  unite 
with  the  University  for  examining  purposes,  and  let 
there  be  five  examinations  for  the  College  diplomas,  as 
well  as  for  the  University  degrees,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
examinations  let  the  pass  men  be  only  L.RC.P.  and 
M.K.C.S.,  while  their  superiors  would  be  M.B.  and 
B.S.,  with  or  without  honours,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion. 

Let  the  plan  be  adopted  which  is  already  in  vogue  at 
the  University  Matriculation  Examination — set  easy 
questions  and  difficult  questions  in  the  same  paper ;  let 
those  who  obtain  20  per  cent  of  the  marks  pass  for  the 
Colleges,  those  who  get  40  per  cent  for  the  University ; 
let  60  per  cent  confer  third-class  honours  ;  61  to  75 
per  cent,  second-class ;  above  75  per  cent,  first-class. 

A  man  should  be  passed  if  the  average  of  all  his 
papers  gives  him  20  per  cent;  for  it  seems  very  hard 
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that  a  man  should  be  plucked  because  he  gets  only  15 
per  cent  in  a  subject  wliich  he  hates,  while  he  may 
have  been  awarded  70  or  80  per  cent  in  one  that  he 
likes. 

The  subjects  of  the  several  examinations  we  would 
thus  arrange  : — 

1st  examination,  at  the  beginning  of  the  student's 
first  year,  as  at  present;  but  we  would  allow  him,  if 
plucked,  to  go  up  again  in  three  months  instead  of  six. 

Subjects — Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  French,  and 
German,  instead  of  French  or  German,  for  most  men 
take  French,  but  German  is  equally  necessary  nowadays. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  to  be  improved,  but 
the  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  to  be  left  till 
the  next  examination. 

2wtZ  examination,  as  at  present,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Subjects  —  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry 
(Organic  and  Inorganic),  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy, 
as  distinct  from  Therapeutics.  It  is  better  to  have 
done  with  chemistry  altogether  than  to  leave  half  of  it, 
organic  chemistry,  to  another  year  as  at  present.  Natu- 
ral philosophy,  also,  should  be  confined  to  this  examina- 
tion, instead  of  being  divided  between  this  and  matri- 
culation. Materia  medica  seems  to  be  joined  more 
naturally  with  organic  chemistry  and  botany  than  with 
any  other  subjects;  and  as  aU  of  these  occur  in  the  first- 
year  lectures,  the  student's  memory  would  not  be  taxed 
so  much  as  at  present,  for  he  has  now  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  them  one  or  two  years  after  attending  the 
lectures. 

Zrd  examination,  as  at  present,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

Subjects — Anatomy,  Physiolog}^,  and  Zoology. 
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These  three  sciences  are  inseparable,  and  would  make 
a  far  better  combination  than  the  present  one — ana- 
tomy, organic  chemistry,  physiology,  and  materia 
medica, 

\th  examination,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  new. 

Subjects — Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  the  latter 
including  Dietetics,  Hygiene,  and  Climatology.  This 
would  be  a  new  exaniinati6n  with  some  subjects  re- 
moved from  the  4th  and  5th,  making  both  of  them 
easier  to  read  for. 

5th  examination,  as  at  present,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year. 

Subjects — Systematic  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Obstetric  Medicine,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  includ- 
ing Insanity.  This  should  be  the  final  examination 
for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor 
of  Surgery  simultaneously,  instead  of  making  the  B.S. 
come  after  the  M.B.  has  been  passed,  which  seems  as  if 
the  latter  were  the  inferior  degree. 

Of  course  the  pass  men  would  become  only  L.KC.P. 
and  M.R.C.S.  after  all  this. 

6th  examination,  for  graduates  only,  as  at  present. 
For  first-class  men  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 
For  second-class  men  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
Those  who  wished  to  be  pure  physicians  would  go  up 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  those  who  wished 
to  be  pure  surgeons  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Surgery. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Surgery,  M.S.,  might  be  abo- 
lished, for  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  title  ;  eminent  sur- 
geons have  as  much  right  as  eminent  physicians  to  be 
considered  doctors — i.  e.,  learned  enough  to  teacJi  their 
art. 

Very  few  would  take  these,  the  highest  degrees ; 
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most  men  would  be  content  with  tlie  degrees  of  M.B. 
,  andB.S. 

%  *  %  -x- 

There  is  a  common  error  which  requires  correction  : 
most  people  imagine  University  College  in  Gower 
Street  and  the  University  of  London  to  be  identical 
This  is  quite  a  mistake ;  the  University  is  at  present  in 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

You  meet  a  nice  girl  at  a  friend's  house,  perhaps  you 
are  introduced  as  "  Mr  A.,  student  of  medicine,  like 
your  brother,  Miss  B.,"  and  she  instantly  inquires  to 
what  hospital  you  belong. 

We  will  suppose  you  a  Guy's  man,  so  you  announce 
the  fact  with  pleasure,  for  Guy's  is  a  stately  hospital, 
like  a  college,  with  its  cosy  quads,  and  cloisters,  and  fine 
trees  in  the  midst  of  the  houses.  "  Oh  !  you  should  be 
at  the  University,  like  my  brother  Charlie,  and  clerk  for 
Jenner,"  says  the  disparaging  fair  one.  You  know  all 
the  time  that  she  has  made  a  mistake,  but  you  feel 
immensely  disgusted  at  it,  for  your  dear  old  Guy's  is  a 
magnificent  place,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  beds, 
and  owns  estates  worth  forty  thousand  a-year,  while 
University  College  Hospital  you  rather  unreasonably 
despise,  because  it  has  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
beds,  and  is  continuallv  in  debt.  Then  the  idea  of 
calling  it  tliG  University !  Perhaps  you  have  just 
taken  honours  at  the  "first  M.B."  examination,  and  are 
perfectly  aware  that  "  Charlie's  "  name  was  'not  found, 
even  in  the  pass  list.  "  Confound  his  impudence  !  " 
No,  you  mean,  "pity  her  ignorance;"  so  you  presently 
enlighten  her  darkness  by  informing  her  that  University 
College  is  a  joint-stock  company  paying  6  per  cent, 
while  the  University  of  London  is  established  as  a 
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university  by  a  charter  as  royal  as  those  which  founded 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ! 

The  way  in  which  the  confusion  arose  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Miss  Martineau,  in  her  *  History  of  the 
Peace.'  In  182G  a  party,  who  believed  that  the  home 
and  university  plan  of  education  which  prevails  in  Scot- 
land was  much  better  than  the  college  and  university 
education  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  made  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr  Charles  Knight  their  spokesmen,  and  declared 
they  would  have  a  university  within  reach  of  their  own 
fireside. 

A  joint-stock  company  was  formed,  and  the  place  in 
Gower  Street  was  opened  for  business,  under  the  name 
of  the  "London  University,"  on  October  1,  1828,  one 
prominent  feature  of  its  prospectus  being  that  religious 
difi'erences  were  ignored,  and  all  sects  were  admitted, 
even  "  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,"  as  the  wits 
of  the  day  did  not  fail  to  remark.  Sydney  Smith  said, 
"  Ah  !  they  may  call  it  a  university,  but  it  will  be  only 
a  grammar-shop!  "  Theodore  Hook  dubbed  the  place 
"  Stinkomalee  ; "  and  "Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  then  in 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  satirised  it  with  his  usual 
vivacity.  A  portion  of  one  of  his  squibs  may  be  given 
as  it  is  so  amusing :  it  is  a  parody  on  a  song  in  the 
"Rovers,"  a  lampoon  in  the  'Anti-Jacobin'  for  June 
4th  and  11th,  1798.  The  '  Anti- Jacobin  '  was  to  the 
"  Sans-culottes  "  of  the  period  what  the  *  Owl '  is  to 
our  modern  "  Radicals,"  and  the  "Rovers"  was  a  mock 
drama  by  Canning  and  Mr  J.  H.  Frere,  which  ridiculed 
the  extravagances  of  opinion  and  style  in  vogue  with 
Continental  democrats.  Rogero,  one  of  these,  bemoans 
his  hard  lot  in  prison  thus  : — 
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"  Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  witli  me  at  tlie  U- 

-niversity  of  Gottingen. 
-niversity  of  Gottingen. 
»  *  «  «  « 

"There  hrst  for  thee  niy  j^assion  grew, 
Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingcn  ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
-tor,  Law  Professor  at  the  U- 

-niversity  of  Gottingen, 
-niversity  of  Gottingen." 

It  is  necessary  to  quote  so  much  of  the  song,  in  order 
properly  to  ap^jreciate  the  parody,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  Whene'er  with  pitying  eyes  I  view 
Each  operative  sot  in  town, 
I  smile  to  think  how  wondrous  few 
Get  drunk  who  study  at  the  U- 

-niversity  we've  got  in  town, 
-niversity  we've  got  in  town. 

' '  What  precious  fools  the  people  grew. 
Their  Alma  Mater  not  in  town  ; 
The  useful  classes  hardlj'  knew 

Four  was  composed  of  two  and  two, 
Until  they  learned  it  at  the  U- 

-niversity  we've  got  in  tovn\, 
-niversity  we've  got  in  town. 

Then  comes  a  long  list  of  the  lecturers,  of  which  the 

last  are  these ; — 

' '  There's  Jerry  Bentham  and  his  crew. 
Names  ne'er  to  be  forgot  in  town  ; 
In  swarms  like  Banquo's  long  is-sue, 
Turk,  Papist,  infidel,  and  Jew, 
Come  trooping  on  to  join  the  U- 

-niversity  we've  got  in  town, 
-niversity  we've  got  in  town. 
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"  To  crown  the  whole  with  triple  queue — 
Another  such  tliere's  not  in  town — 
Twitching  his  restless  nose  askew, 
Behold  tremendous  Harry  Brough- 
-am  !  Law  Professor  at  the  U- 

-niversity  we've  got  in  town, 
-niversity  w^e've  got  in  town." 

However,  the  self-styled  "London  University"  was 
not  to  be  laughed  down;  it  grew  and  prospered,  and 
the  prospect  of  its  being  a  successful  undertaking  so 
shocked  a  number  of  excellent  people,  who  believed  no 
education  could  be  complete  without  religious  instruc- 
tion, that  they  soon  (1828)  started  an  opposition  joint- 
stock  company  (which  also  now  pays  6  per  cent)  to 
train  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  called  their  place  "King's  College,"  because  the 
King  (George  IV.)  took  great  interest  in  it,  and  Govern- 
ment granted  the  east  wing  of  Somerset  House  in  the 
Strand  for  the  use  of  the  orthodox  institution. 

But  the  "  London  University  "  now  claimed  to  give 
degrees  as  well  as  instruction  to  its  heterogeneous 
alumni,  and  petitioned  the  Governments  of  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Melbourne  for  the  grant  of  a  charter. 

The  grounds  for  conceding  this  were  examined  by 
the  Privy  Council,  but  no  steps  were  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  considerable  opposition  was  raised  ;  for  people 
said,  "  If  the  London  University  be  empowered  to  grant 
degrees,  King's  College  will  be  wanting  the  same  privi- 
lege ;  and  since  it  is  as  respectable  as  the  other,  how  can 
it  be  refused  ?  Then  we  should  have  two  universities 
in  England  and  two  in  London  !    Absurd  !  " 

Next  came  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  petitioned 
against  permission  being  given  to  the  "  London  Uni- 
versity "  to  grant  degrees  of  the  same  denomination  as 
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those  of  the  ancient  universities ;  not  objecting  to  the 
charter,  but  desiring  to  retain  to  themselves  titles 
which  should  prove  that  those  who  bore  them  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ''Three  Months'  Administra- 
tion" (Dec.  9,  1834,  to  April  8,  1835),  the  Ministry 
received  several  defeats  at  the  end  of  March  1835 — 
one  being  on  the  question  of  the  London  University 
Charter.  "  1835,  March  26. — The  motion  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  was  for  an  address  to  the  King,  beseech- 
ing him  to  grant  such  a  charter  to  the  London  Univer- 
sity as  was  approved  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  1831,  and  containing  no  other  restriction  than 
against  degrees  in  divinity  and  medicine.  The  pro- 
posers said  their  reason  for  bringing  forward  this 
motion  now  was,  that  they  had  no  longer  the  hope 
which  existed  in  the  days  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Govern- 
ment of  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  old  universi- 
ties ;  and  if  such  admission  could  not  be  obtained,  they 
must  seek  for  justice  in  the  social  career  by  acquiring 
such  privileges  as  could  be  had  for  the  one  university 
open  to  them."  The  Government  brought  in  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  negatived  by  246  to  136.  The 
address  received  a  gracious  reply  from  the  King  (Wil- 
liam IV.);  but  for  months  after  Lord  Melbourne's 
return  to  power,  in  April  1835,  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  matter. 

In  August  1836  the  Government  made  a  proposal 
which  was  at  once  accepted  by  all  who  were  concerned 
in  the  "London  University."  "That  a  body  of  men 
of  science  and  scholarship  should  be  incorporated  by 
charter  in  London,  to  examine  and  confer  degrees  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine "  (still  no  Divinity,  be  it 
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observed)  "  on  students  educated  at  the  institution  in 
question,  and  others  to  be  afterwards  recognised." 

On  November  28,  183G,  two  charters  were  granted, 
one  to  constitute  the  educational  establishment  hitherto 
called  "the  London  University"  into  "University- 
College,  Loudon,"  the  other  creating  the  present  "  Uni- 
versity of  London."  But  as  they  were  established  dur- 
ing "royal  will  and  pleasure,"  the  proceeding  was  im- 
perfect; so  Queen  Victoria  revoked  the  charters  in  the 
first  year  of  her  reign,  and  on  December  5,  1837, 
granted  new  ones,  conferring  the  privileges  without 
reservation.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
University  College  was  not  called  "Queen's  College," 
in  honour  of  the  monarch  who  granted  the  first  charter 
of  stability,  for  "  University  College  "  sounds  like  an 
incongruity,  and  misleads  people. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  origin  of  the  "  University  of 
London,"  which  is  governed  by  a  Senate  (presided  over 
by  a  chancellor,  at  present  Earl  Granville),  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  some  of  them 
absolutely,  while  the  rest  are  elected  by  the  convocation 
of  graduates  and  submitted  to  the  Home  Secretary  for 
approval. 

It  still  has  important  wants  unsatisfied ;  for  instance, 
it  needs  a  building  of  its  own,  instead  of  sharing  Bur- 
lington House  with  the  Royal  Society,  and  representa- 
tion in  Parliament,  which  has  been  already  proposed 
for  it  by  Lord  Russell's  two  abortive  Reform  Bills,  of 
1854  and  1866. 

The  Redistribution  Bill  of  the  latter  measure  did  not 
please  the  graduates,  —  it  promised  them  only  one 
member;  so  they  held  a  meeting  on  March  21,  1866, 
and  determined  to  petition  for  two  representatives,  one 
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of  whom  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  medical 
])rofession. 

The  Senate  is  continually  affiliating  some  fresh  edu- 
cational establishment,  and  plucks  about  one-third  of 
all  candidates  at  preliminary  examinations,  but  still  says, 
"  Oh,  the  regulations  are  still  in  their  infancy  !  "  With 
such  modesty  as  this,  after  doing  so  much  for  "arts" 
examinations,  who  can  doubt  that  it  will  have  the 
most  brilliant  future  in  medicine  and  science  also,  when 
it  has  obtained  the  monopoly  in  London  of  conferring 
dijilomas  upon  medical  students  1 

Reader,  will  you  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  if  you  have  an  opportunity  1  We  ask  you  to  say 
a  word  in  season  only  "  if  you  have  an  opportunity," 
for  we  do  not  wish  to  make  either  ourselves  or  you  a 
nuisance  to  all  our  friends,  as  those  people  are  who 
have  hobbies  and  ride  them  to  death. 

The  alterations  proposed  would  improve  the  attain- 
ments of  the  bulk  of  the  profession,  and  consequently 
the  reputation  of  us  students,  who  feel  as  keenly  as 
any  other  members  of  society  that,  in  the  words  of  lago, 

"  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  tlieir  souls."  * 

If  we  have  vindicated  our  character — if  this  account  of 
the  "Medical  Students  of  the  Period"  convince  our 
readers  we  are  no  worse  than  any  other  class  of  students, 
we  shall  feel  that  these  pages  have  not  been  written  in 
vain.    In  this  hope  we  bid  you,  kind  reader,  farewell  ! 

*  Othello,  act  iii.  scene  3,  lines  156, 157.  "  Cambridge"  Shakespeare. 
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THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  CROWN. 

The  two  .M?:THnDs  of  ooverninq  India.  By  the  Hon.  T.  J.  HOVELL- 
TUURLOW.    Price  7.s.  6(i. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  in  relation  to  the  Fooil  of  the  People.  By  a  Rural  D.D.  lu 
crown  8vo,  price  6s. 
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MESSJiS  BLACKIVOOD  AND  SOXS' 


THE  HANDY  HOESE-BOOK ; 

Or,  Practical  Instructions  in  Riding,  Driving,  and  the  General  Care  and 
Manageinent  of  IIorscK.  By  a  CAVALRY  OFFICER.  Second  Edition, 
crown  Svo,  price  3s.  (id. 

DESIGNS  rOR  VILLA  EESIDENOES. 

By  JOHN  STARFORTH,  Arcliitect.  Comprising  Perspective  Views, 
Eievations,  Ground  Plan.s,  Stone  and  Timber  Details,  and  Ceilings.  40 
Plates  royal  4to,  beautifully  engraved  on  copper,  with  Descriptions. 
Price  25s. ,  bound  in  cloth. 


THE  EATHEEHOOD  OF  GOD, 

Considered  in  its  General  and  Special  Aspects.  By  THOMAS  J.  CRAW- 
FORD, Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 
Svo,  price  6s.  6d. 

THE  THEOEY  OP  EULING  ELDEESHIP ; 

OR,  THE  Position  of  the  Laity  in  Church  Administration  in 
Pbesbvterian  Churches  Examined.  By  P.  C.  CAMPBELL,  D.D., 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Crown  Svo,  price  3s. 

FAMILY  PEAYEES, 

As  authorised  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with 
other  Prayers  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Aids  to 
Devotion,  forming  a  Course  of  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks,  Crown  Svo,  red 
edges,  price  4s.  6d. 

THE  OULTUEE  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 

By  DAVID  THOMSON,  Archerfield  Gardens,  N.B.    Octavo,  price  5s. 

ETONIANA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODEEN. 

Originally  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  One  Vol.  fcp.  Svo, 
price  5s. 

SELECTION  FEOM  THE  POEMS  OF  MES  HEMANS. 

Small  foolscap,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

CAPTAIN  SHEEAED  OSBOEN. 

Narratives  of  Voyage  and  Adventure.  In  3  vols,  crown  Svo,  price 
17s.  Gd. 


ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.R.S.E.  F.G.S.,  Author  of  'Introductory  and 
Advanced  Text-Books  of  Geology,'  ifcc.  Crown  Svo,  with  a  Glossary  of 
Tenris  and  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 

"  Mr  Page's  volume  is  aptly  entitled,  and  meets  the  wants  of  earnest  and  systematic  students."— 
A  then  anivi . 

"  A  thoroughly  good  Tcxt-Booli  of  Physical  Geography."— Sadirday  Jtemeui. 

GEOLOGY  FOE  GENEEAL  EEADEES : 

A  Series  of  Popular  Sketches  in  Geology  and  Palreontologj'.  By  DAVID 
PAGE,  F.R.S.E.  F.G.8.    In  crown  Svo,  price  5s. 


RECENT  PUBLIC  A  TIONS. 
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lAUST :  A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 

By  GOETHE.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  THEODORE  MAR- 
TIN.   In  1  vol.  post  Svo,  t)s.    Second  Edition. 


Illustrated  Edition  of  Trokessor  AYTOUN'S 

LAYS  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS. 

The  Designs  by  J.  Noel  Patok,  U.S.A.  Engraved  on  Wood  by  John 
Thoniiison,  W.'j.  Linton,  W.  'Ihonias,  J.  W.  Whyniper,  J.  Cooper,  W.  T. 
Green,  Dalziel  Brothers,  E.  Evans,  J.  Adam,  &c.  Small  4to,  printed 
on  toned  paper,  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  21s. 

"  The  artists  have  exceUed  themselves  in  the  eiigiaviiigs  which  they  have  fiirnished.  Selling 
the  spirit  of  Mr  Avioun's  'Ballads'  as  perhaps  none  but  Scotchmen  could  have  seiied  it, 
tliey  have  thrown  their  whole  strength  into  the  work  witli  a  heartiness  which  others  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  Whoever  there  nia>  be  that  does  not  already  know  these  '  Iiays.'  we  recom- 
mend at  once  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  this  edition,  wherein  author  and  artist  illustrate 
each  other  as  kindred  spirits  should."— i'(u'u(ui  i(. 


THE  DISCOVERT  OP  THE  SOURCE  OP  THE  NILE: 

A  JOURNAL.  By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE,  Captain  H.M.  Indian 
Army.  With  a  Map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  by  Captain  Si'EKE  ; 
numerous  Illustrations,  chietiy  from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant;  and 
Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant.    Svo,  21s. 

"  The  volume  which  Captain  Speke  has  presented  to  the  world  possesses  more  than  a  geographical 
interest  It  is  a  monument  of  perseverance,  courage,  and  temper  displayed  under  ditUculties  which 
have  perbape  never  been  equAlled." — TimejL 


WSAT  LED  TO  THE   DISOOVEEY  OF  THE  NILE 

SOURCE.  By  JOHN  HAKNING  SPEKE,  Captain  H.M.  Indian 
Army.    Svo,  with  Maps,  &c.,  14s. 

"  Will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  as  it  makes  the  record  of  his  travels  complete,  and  at  tlic 
same  time  hcighteiu.  if  posiiiblc,  our  admiratiou  of  bis  indomitublc  perseverance,  an  well  as  tad.' 


A  WALK  AOEOSS  APRIOA ; 

Or,  Doniestic  Scenes  from  my  Nile  Journal.  By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS 
GRANT,  Captain  H.M.  Bengal  Army,  Fellow  and  Gold-Medallist  of  thj 
Royal  Geographical  Society.    Svo,  with  Map,  15s. 

"Captain  Grant's  frank,  manly,  unadorned  narrative.'*— /)£i'7t/  Xeirs. 

"  Captain  Grant's  book  will  be  doubly  interesting  to  those  win)  have  read  Captain  Speke's  He 
gives,  as  his  special  contribution  to  the  story  of  their  three  years'  w  alk  across  AtVica,  Uescriptioin 
of  birds,  bea.-t».  trees,  and  plants,  aii<l  all  that  concerns  them,  and  of  domestic  scenes  throughout 
the  various  regions.  The  book  is  w  ritten  in  a  pleasant,  quiet,  goiitlcmaiily  style,  and  is  characterised 
by  a  modeit  tons.   ....  The  whole  work  is  delightful  reading."— Gio6e. 


OAXTONIANA : 

A  Series  of 
EDWARD  B 

"  It  would  be  very  p 
Betcctic. 

••  Oenis  of  thought,  set  upon  some  of  the  moat  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  men."- Z)ui/y  ^ewa. 


A  Series  of  Essays  on  I;iFn:,  LiTERATtiUE,  and  Manners.     By  Sir 

EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON,  Bart.    2  vols,  crown  Svo,  21s. 

"  It  would  be  very  possible  to  fill  many  pages  with  the  wiiie  bright  things  of  these  volumes."— 
Eclectic. 


ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

From  the  'Saturday  Review.'  First  and  Second  Series.  Crown  Svo 
each  7s.  Od.  ' 

"  In  their  own  way  of  simple,  strai(thtforward  reflection  upon  life,  the  present  centurr  has  nro 
duccd  no  essays  bettor  than  tlie5e.''—ia-<imi'»ier.  ''  "f" 

"  We  shall  welcome  the  author  again  If  ho  has  more  lo  say  on  topics  which  ho  treats  so  well  "— 
Ctiardi'un. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  TALES  PKOM  "BLACKWOOD." 

A  Cheap  Re-issue,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  at  Is.  each,  paper  cover.  In 
cloth  boards,  ISs. 


THE  SOOT  ABROAD, 

AND  THE  ANCIENT  LEAGUE  WITH  FRANCE.  By  JOHN  HILL 
BURTON,  Author  of  the  '  Book-Huuter,'  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  in 
Roxburghe  binding,  15s. 

"  Mr  Burton's  lively  and  interesting  'Scot  Abroad,'  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  contribution! 
to  the  historical  literuture  of  his  country." — Qnurterty  lievietv, 

"  An  excellent  book.  th.tt  will  interest  Gnglishmen  and  faicinate  Scotchmen."— rinica. 

"  No  amount  of  selections,  detached  at  random,  can  give  an  adeijuate  idea  of  the  varied  and 
copious  results  of  reading  which  are  stored  up  in  the  compact  and  pithy  pages  of  '  The  Scot 
Abroad.'  " — Saiunlny  liifvu'w, 

"  A  charming  boo\L"— Spectator, 


THE  OAIENGORM  MOUNTAINS. 

By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON.    In  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

"One  of  the  most  coniplele  as  well  as  most  lively  and  intelligent  bits  of  reading  that  the  lover  oc 
works  of  travel  has  seen  for  many  a  day." — Saturday  Jtevieio, 


THE  GREAT  GOVERNING  EAMILIES  OP  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  LANGTON  SANFORD  and  MEREDITH  TOWNSEND. 

Contents  :— The  Percies— The  Greys  of  Howick— The  Lowthers— 
The  Vanes  or  Fanes — the  Stanleys  of  Know.sley — The  Grosvenors — The 
Fitzwilliams  — The  Cavendi.shes— The  Bentincks  —  The  Clintons— The 
Stanhopes— The  Talbots— The  Leveson-Gowers— The  Pagets— The  Man- 
ners— The  Montagus — The  Osbornes— The  Fitzroys — The  Spencers- The 
Grenvilles— The  Russells— The  Cecils— The  Villiers— The  Barings— The 
Petty-Fitzmaurices — The  Herberts  —  The  Somersets— The  Berkeleys — 
The  Seymours — The  Lennoxes — Tlie  Howards. 

2  vols.  8vo,  £1,  8s.  in  extra  binding,  with  richly  gilt  cover. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OP  EMINENT  SOLDIERS 

OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  By  the  late  M.\jor-General 
JOHN  MITCHELL,  Author  of  'Life  of  Walleustein.'  the  '  Fall  of  Napo- 
leon,' (fee.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Leonhaud  Schmitz, 
LL.  D.    In  post  8vo,  9s. 


ELEMENTS  OP  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  the  Use  of  Junior  Clas.ses.  By  the  Rev.  ALEX.  MACKAY,  A.M. 
F.R.G.8.    In  crown  8vo,  ]ip.  304,  3s. 

"There  is  no  work  of  the  kind,  in  the  English  or  any  other  language,  known  to  mc,  which  comei 
BO  near  my  t<(co(  of  perfection  in  a  school-book,  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In 
arrangement,  style,  selection  of  matter,  clearness,  and  thorough  accuracy  of  statement,  it  is  without 
a  rival  ;  and  knowing  as  I  do,  the  vast  amount  of  labour  and  research  bestowed  on  its  production, 
I  trust  it  w  ill  be  so  appreciated  as  to  insure,  by  an  extensive  sale,  a  well-merited  reward."— .  Keith 
JnknstuH,  Etq.,  F.li-S.K.  F.It.d.S.  U.M.  Gmirupher  fur  ScMaiid  ;  Author  vf  tli£  •  Physical  AtUu, 
*e.  <(  o. 

"  The  best  geography  we  have  ever  n>et  vMh."— Spectator. 


OTTTLDTES  OP  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Book  for  Beginners.    By  the  Same.    ISmo,  112  pages,  price  Is. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  CAPITAL:   GOLD  AND  TRADE. 

By  R.  H.  PATTERSON,  Author  of  '  The  New  Revolution,'  kc.  In  1 
thick  VOL  crown  8vo,  12s.  cloth. 


CATALOGUE 


OP 


MESSES  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS' 


PUBLIC  A  TIONS. 
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HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.    By  Sik  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 
A  New  Library  Edition  (being  the  Tenth),  in  14  vols,  demy  8vo,  with 

Portraits,  and  a  copious  Index,  £10,  10s. 
Another  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  20  vols.,  £6. 

A  People's  Edition,  12  vols.,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  £2,  8s., 
and  Index  Volume,  3s. 

"  An  cjtraorUiiiary  work,  which  hi«  eanied  for  itself  a  lasting  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country, 
and  within  a  few  years  found  innunK'ral)le  read«i-s  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  book  e.\tunt 
that  treats  .w  well  of  the  period  to  the  illustration  of  which  >lr  Alison's  labours  have  been  devoted.  It 
exhibits  great  knowledge,  patient  research,  indefatigable  industry,  and  vast  power."— T'mtes,  Sept,  7, 

COXTIXUATIOX  OF  ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE, 
From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.    By  Sik 
ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  Bart.,  D.C.L.    In  9  vols.,  £6,  7s.  6d.  Uniform 
with  the  Library  Edition  of  the  previous  work. 

A  People'3  Edition,  in  8  vols.,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  £1, 14s. 

EPITOME  OF  ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Fifteenth  Edition,  7s.  6d.,  bound. 

ATLAS  TO  ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE; 

Containing  109  .Maps  and  Plans  of  Countries,  Battles,  Sieges,  and  Sea-Fijjhts. 
Constructed  by  A.  Kbith  Johnston,  F.R.S.  E.  With  Vocabulary  of  Military 
and  Marine  Terms.  Demy  4to.  Library  Edition,  £3,  38.;  People's  Edition, 
crown  4to,  £1,  Us.  Cd. 

LTl^ES  OF  LORD  CASTLEREAGH  AND  SIR  CHARLES 
STEWART,  Second  and  Third  Marquesses  of  Londonderry.  From  the 
Original  Papers  of  the  Family,  and  other  sources.  By  Sir  ARCHIBALD 
ALISON,  Bart.,  D.C.L.    In  3  vols.  Svo,  £2,  Ss. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGNS. 

By  Capt.  THOMAS  HAMILTON.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  F.  Hard- 
man,  Esq.    Svo,  168. ;  and  Atlas  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Campaigns,  123. 

A  VISIT  TO  FLANDERS  AND  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 
By  JAMES  SIMPSON,  Advocate.  A  Revised  Edition.  With  Two  Coloured 
Plans  of  the  Battle.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WELLINGTON'S  CAREER: 

A  Military  and  Political  Summary.  By  Lieut. -Col.  E.  BRUCE  HAMLET, 
Professor  of  Military  History  and  Art  at  the  Staff  College.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

Written  in  the  Camp.  By  Lieut. -Col.  E.  BRUCE  HAMLEY.  With  Illus- 
trations drawn  in  Camp  by  the  Author.    8vo,  21s. 

"We  strongly  recommend  this  '  Story  of  the  Campaign  '  to  all  who  would  gain  a  Just  comprehension 
of  this  tremendous  struggle.  Of  this  we  are  perfectly  sure,  it  is  a  book  unlikely  to  be  ever  superseded. 
Its  truth  is  of  that  simple  and  startling  character  which  is  sure  of  an  inmiorcal  exi.stcnce ;  nor  is  it  paying 
the  gallant  author  too  high  a  complement  to  class  this  masterpiece  of  military  history  with  the  most  pre- 
cious of  those  classic  records  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  who 
look  part  in  the  wars  they  have  described."— 3 /i«  trim. 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA: 

Its  Origin,  and  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan. 
By  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  KINGLAKE,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  bringing 
the  Events  down  to  the  Close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma.  Fourth  Edition. 
Price  32s.    To  be  completed  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  IMPERIALISM  IN  FRANCE. 

Impressions  of  a  "Flaneur."   Second  Edition.    In  8vo,  price  9a. 

"  There  has  not  been  published  for  many  a  day  a  more  remarkable  book  on  France  than  this,  which 
professes  to  be  the  imiiressions  of  a  Flaneur.  .  .  .  It  has  all  the  liveliness  and  sparkle  of  a  work  written 
only  for  amusement ;  it  has  all  the  solidity  and  weight  of  a  State  paper  :  and  we  expect  for  it  not  a  little 
political  influence  as  a  fair,  full,  and  masterly  statement  of  the  Imperial  policy— the  fir«t  and  only  good 
account  that  has  been  given  to  Europe  of  the  ^Napoleonic  system  now  in  force."— 2'tT/ie«. 

FLEETS  AND  NA  VIES. 

By  Captain  CHARLES  HAMLEY,  E.M.  Originally  published  in  'Black- 
wood's  Magazine.'   Crown  8vo,  63. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE  UNDER  FOREIGN  DOMINATION. 
By  GEORGE  FINLAY,  LL.D.,  Athens— viz.  : 

Greece  UNDKR  THE  Romans,  b.c.  146  to  a.d.  717.  A  Historical  View  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Greek  Nation  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  until 
the  Extinction  of  the  Roman  Power  in  the  East.    Second  Edition,  16s. 

History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  a.d.  716  to  1204 ;  and  of  the 
Greek  Empire  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople,  a.d.  1204  to  1453.  2  vols., 
£1,  7s.  6d. 

Medieval  Greece  and  Trebizond.  The  History  of  Greece,  from  its  Con- 
quest by  the  Crusaders  to  its  Conquest  by  the  Turks,  a.d.  1204  to  1560; 
and  the  History  of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond,  a.d.  1204  to  1461.  12s. 

Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination,  a.d.  1453  to 
1821.    10s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Greek  Revolution.    2  vols.  8vo,  £1,  48. 

"nis  book  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  among  the  remarkable  works  on  Greek  history,  which  form 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  scholarship.  The  history  of  Greece  is  but  half  told  without  it."— 
London  Guardian. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

By  JOHN  BROWN  PATTERSON.  Edited  from  the  Author's  revision,  by 
Professor  PILLANS,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  LA  W. 

With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By 
Lord  MACKENZIE,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
8vo,  12s.   Second  Edition. 

"  We  know  not  in  the  English  language  where  else  to  look  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  law  so  clear,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  short  ....  More  improving  reading,  both  for  the  general  student  and  for  the 
lawyer,  we  caimot  well  imagine  ;  and  there  are  few,  even  among  learned  professional  men,  who  will  not 
gather  some  novel  information  from  Lord  Mackenae's  simple  pages."- Xondon  Reiiev!. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE.  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Analytical  Table  of 
Contents,  and  a  Copious  Index.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MONKS  OF  THE  WEST, 

From  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard.  By  the  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 
Authorised  Translation.    2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
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HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliost  Period  to  the  Year  1S4S.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE. 
Author  of  'The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.'  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  ys. 

"An  excellent  and  comprehensive  compendium  of  French  history,  c^uite  above  the  standard  of  a 
bCtaool'biwlL,  uid  particular!}'  well  adapted  fur  the  librariea  ut  Uteraijr  lustitutluua."— Aa<iuitu<  lixoi'^ui. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION : 

Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  TULLOCH, 
D.D.,  Principal,  and  Priiuarius  Pixtlessor  of  Tlieology,  St  Mary's  College, 
St  Andrews.   Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  63.  6d. 

ENGLISH  PURITANISM  AND  ITS  LEADERS: 

Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter,  and  Bunvan.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  TULLOCH, 
D.D.    Uniform  with  the  'Leadei-s  of  the  Reformation.'   7s.  fld. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  REFUGEES. 
By  CHARLES  WEISS,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Lyc6e  Buonaparte. 
Translated  by  F.  Hardman,  Esq.   8vo,  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 

From  the  Refonnation  to  the  Revolution  Settlement.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
JOHN  LEE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited 
Ly  the  Rev.  William  Lee.   2  vols.  8vo,  2Is. 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION 

To  the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection,  1689-1748.  By  JOHN 
HILL  BURTON,  Esq.,  Advocate.    2  vols.  8vo,  reduced  to  15s. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

And  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain. 
By  AGNES  STRICKLAND.  With  Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes.  Post 
8vo,  £4,  48. 

"Every  step  in  .Scotland  is  historical:  the  shades  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side;  the  very  roclts 
breathe.  Miss  StriclLlaiid's  talents  as  a  writer,  and  turn  of  mind  as  an  individual,  in  a  peculiar  manner 
fit  licr  for  pauiiiuK  a  historical  gallery  uf  the  most  illustrious  or  dignified  female  cliaracters  in  that  land 
of  chivalry  and  simg"—JUackwuod'»  Mayattiie. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

By  JAMES  GRANT,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  with  12 
Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  KIRKALDY  OF  GRANGE, 
Governor  of  the  Ca.stle  of  Edinburgh  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    By  JAMES 
GRANT,  Esq.    Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  JOHN  HEPBURN, 

JIarshal  of  France  under  Louis  XIII.,  &e.  By  JAMES  GRANT,  Esq.  Post 
8vo,  88. 

WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  M'CRIE,  D.D. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition.  Edited  by  Professor  M'Crie.  4  vols,  crown 
8vo,  24s.    Sold  separately— viz. : 

Life  of  John  Knox.    Containing  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the 

Refonnation  in  Scotland.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville.    Containing  Illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 

<^al  and  Literary  History  of  Scotland  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 

Centuries.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

History  of  the  Prooress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Crown  8vo,  4s. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in 
Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,   Crown  8vo,  33.  6d. 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  BOSCOBEL  TRACTS; 

Relating  to  the  Escape  of  Charles  the  Second  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester, 
and  his  subsequent  Adventures.  Edited  by  J.  Hughes,  Esq.,  A.M.  A  New 
Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations,  including  Oonnnunications 
from  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Baeham,  Author  of  the  'Ingoldsby  Legends.'  lu  8vo, 
with  Engravings,  I63. 

"  'The  Boscobel  Tracts  '  is  a  very  curious  book,  and  about  as  good  an  example  of  single  subject  histo- 
rical collections  as  may  be  found.  Originally  undertaken,  or  at  Ica.st  completed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Bisliop  Copplestone,  in  1827,  it  was  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  Judgment  and  taste  uot  always  found 
ill  works  of  a  similar.character."— A>fc«otor. 

LIFE  OF  JOHX  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

With  some  Account  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  of  the  War  of  the  Succession. 
By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  Bait.,  D.C.L.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo, 
Portraits  and  Maps,  30s. 

THE  NEW  'EX AMEN;' 

Or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  of  certain  Passages  in  'Macaulay's  History 
of  England'  concerning — the  duke  of  Marlborough — the  massacre  ok 

GLENCOE — THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND — VISCOUNT  DUNDEE — WILLLAH  PENN. 

By  JOHN  PAGET,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    In  crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  We  certainly  never  saw  a  more  damaging  exposure,  and  it  is  something  worth  notice  that  much  of  it 
appeared  in  '  Blackwood's  Magaune  '  during  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Macaulay.  but  he  never  attempted  to 
make  any  reply.  The  charges  are  so  direct,  and  urged  in  such  unmistakable  language,  thai  no  writer 
who  valued  his  character  for  citlicr  accuracy  of  fact  or  fairness  iu  comment  would  let  them  remaiu  uu- 
aiiswered  if  he  had  any  reason  to  give."— (j^ntiewta/t'»  Muyazine. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  REV.  DR  CARLYLE, 

Minister  of  Inveresk.  Containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his 
Time.  Edited  by  John  Hill  Burton.  In  8vo.  Third  Edition,  with 
Portrait,  14s. 

"  This  book  contains  by  far  the  most  vivid  picture  of  Scottish  life  and  manners  that  has  been  given  to 
the  public  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  bestowing  upon  it  this  high  praise,  we  make  no  excep- 
tion, not  even  in  favour  nf  Lord  Cockburn's  '  Memorials  '—the  book  which  resembles  it  most,  and  which 
ranks  next  to  it  In  iuUiresl."— Edinburgh  Bcview. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE. 
With  Extracts  from  his  Writings.  By  tlie  Bev.  OEOBGE  CROLY,  D.D. 
2  vols,  post  8vo,  18s. 

CURRAN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  Esq  ,  A.B.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  biography  ever  produced.  No  library 

should  be  without  it."— Lord  Brougham, 

"  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  curious  collection  of  portraits  crowded  before  into  the  same  can 
vass."— rtniea. 

MEMOIR  OF  MRS  HE  MANS. 

By  her  SISTER.    With  a  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  Edinbui^h.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  CHARTERIS,  M.A.,  Minister  of  New- 
abbey.    With  a  Portrait.    8vo,  price  10s.  Od. 

ESSA  YS;  HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  Bart.    3  vols,  demy  8vo,  45s. 

ESSAYS  IN  HISTORY  AND  ART. 
By  B.  H.  PATTERSON.    Viz.  : 

COLODK  IN  NATURE  AND  ART — REAL  AND  IDEAL  BEAUTY — SCtTLPTURE — 
ETHNOLOOT  OF  EUROPE — UTOPIAS — OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRE — THE  NATIONAL 
LIFE  OF  CHINA — AN  IDEAL  ART-CONGRESS — BATTLE  OF  THE  STYLES — GENIUS 
AND  LIBERTY — YOUTH  AND  SUMMER— RECORDS  OF  THE  PAST  :  NINEVEH  AND 
BABYLON— INDIA  :   ITS   CASTES  AND  CREEDS — "  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH  :  "  IN 

MEMORiAM.    In  1  vol.  8vo,  12s. 
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NORMAN  SINCLAIR. 

By  W.  E.  AYTOUN,  D.C.L.,  Autlior  of  'Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,' 
&c.  &c.    In  3  vols,  post  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  BACHELOR  IN  THE  OLD  SCOTTISH  VILLAGE. 
By  THOMAS  AIRD.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

SIR  EDWARD  B FEWER  LYTTON'S  NOVELS. 

Library  Edition.  Printed  from  a  large  and  readable  type.  In  Volumes  of  a 
convenient  and  handsome  form.    Svo,  6s.  each — viz.: 

The  Caxtosj  Noveus,  10  Volumes  : 
The  Caxton  Family.   2  vols.  I      What  will  he  do  with  it? 

My  Novel.    4  vols.  I         4  vols. 

niSTORICAL  ROMAKCES,  11  VolUUlCS 

Devereux.    2  vols. 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.   2  vols. 
Kienzi.    2  vols. 

Romances,  5  Volumes : 
The  Pilgi-ims  of  the  Rhine.  I      Eugene  Aram.    2  vols, 

1  vol.  I      Zanoni.    2  vols. 

Novels  of  Life  and  Manneb3,  16  Volumes  : 


The  Siege  of  Grenada.    1  vol. 
The  Last  of  the  Barons.    2  vols. 
Harold.    2  vols. 


Pelham.    2  vols. 
The  Disowned.    2  vols. 
Paul  Clifford.    2  vols. 
Godolphin.    1  vol. 
Ernest  Maltravers — First  Part. 
2  vols. 


Ernest  Maltravers  —  Se- 
cond Part  (i.e.  Alice.) 
2  vols. 

Night  and  Morning. 
2  vols. 

Lucretia.    2  vols. 


"  Tt  is  of  the  handiest  of  sizes;  th6  paper  is  good  ;  and  tlic  type,  which  seems  to  be  new.  is  very  clear 
and  beautlftil.  Tliere  arc  no  pictures.  The  wliolc  cliarm  of  the  presentment  of  tlie  volume  consists 
in  its  handincss.  and  the  tempting  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  type,  which  almost  converts  into  a  plea- 
sure the  mere  act  of  fullowiiiK  the  printer's  lines,  and  leaves  the  author's  mind  iVee  to  exert  its  unob* 
structed  force  upon  the  reader."— cjam»i«r. 

■'  Nothing  could  be  better  as  to  si«!,  type,  paper,  and  general  get-up."— Athenoeum. 

JESSIE  CAMERON:  A  HIGHLAND  STORY. 

By  the  Lady  RACHEL  BUTLER.  Second  Edition.  Small  Svo,  with  a 
Frontispiece,  2s.  6d. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ADAM  BLAIR, 

And  History  of  Matthew  Wald.  By  the  Author  of  'Valerius.'  Fcap.  Svo, 
4s.  cloth. 

CAPTAIN  CLUTTERBUCK'S  CHAMPAGNE: 
A  West  Indian  Reminiscence.    Post  Svo,  12s. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos  Barton — Mr  Gilfll's  Love-Story — Janet's  Repent- 
ance.   By  GEORGE  ELIOT.    2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  12s. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT.   2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  128. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT.    2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  12s. 

SILAS  MARNER:  THE  WEAVER  OF  RAVELOE. 
By  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Cheap  Eclition,  complete  in  3  vols.,  price  6s.  each — viz.: 
Adam  Bede. 

The  .Mill  on  the  Flos.s. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  and  Silas  Marner. 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED  BY 


AN^rALS  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND  AYRSHIRE  LEGATEES. 
By  JOHN  GALT.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s,  clotli- 

SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE. 

By  JOHN  GALT.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

THE  PROVOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
By  JOHN  GALT.    Fcap.  8vo,  4b.  cloth. 

THE  ENTAIL. 

By  JOHN  GALT.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

THE  YOUTH  AND  MANHOOD  OF  CYRIL  THORNTON. 
By  Captain  HAMILTON.    Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  cloth. 

LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD. 

By  LiEUT.-CoL.  E.  B.  HAMLEY.  Crown  Svo,  with  13  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WA  UCH, 

Tailor  in  Dalkeith.    By  D.  M.  MOIR.    Fcap.  Svo,  Ss.  cloth. 

NIGHTS  AT  MESS,  SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  AND  OTHER 
TALES.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  cloth. 

KATIE  STEWART:  A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  Mrs  OLLPELANT.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  4s. 

PEN  OWEN. 

Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  cloth- 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND  SKETCHES. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  cloth. 

REGINALD  DALTON. 

By  the  Author  of  •  Valerius.'  Fcap.  Svo,  43.  cloth. 

LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  F.  RUXTON,  Esqi.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  43. 

TOM  CRINGLES  LOG. 

A  New  Edition.  With  Illustrations  by  Stanfield,  Weir,  Skelton,  Walker, 
&c.,  Engraved  by  Whvmper.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  Everybody  who  has  failed  to  read  'Tom  Cringle's  Log'  should  do  so  at  once.  The  'Quarterly  Re- 
view '  went  so  far  aa  to  say  that  tlie  papers  composing  it,  when  it  first  appeai-ed  in  '  Blackwood,'  were 
the  most  brilliant  series  of  the  time,  and  that  time  one  unrivalled  for  the  number  of  famous  magazinists 
existing  in  it.  Coleridge  says,  in  his  'Table  Talk,'  that  the  'Log'  is  most  excellent;  and  these  verdicts 
have  been  ratified  by  generations  of  men  and  boys,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  Continental  approval 
which  is  sliown  by  repeated  translations.  The  engravings  illustrating  the  present  issue  are  excellent."— 
iltarulard. 

TOM  CRINGLES  LOG. 
Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  cloth. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

By  the  Author  of  'Tom  Cringle's  Log.'   Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  cloth. 

CHAPTERS  ON  CHURCHYARDS. 
By  Mrs  SOUTHEY.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SUBALTERN. 

By  the  .\uthor  of  the  '  The  Chelsea  Pensioners.'   Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  doth. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINQFORD:  SALEM  CHAPEL. 
Second  Edition.    Complete  in  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

"  This  storj.  so  fresh,  so  powerfully  written,  »nd  so  tragic,  sUnds  out  from  among  its  fellowi  liko  » 

piece  of  iicwly-coiiied  gold  in  a  liaiulful  of  dim  coninioiiplacc  shillings.  Talcs  of  pastoral  experience  aiici 
scenes  from  clerical  life  we  have  had  in  plenty,  but  the  sacred  things  of  the  conventicle,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  pastor  and  flock  in  a  .Nonconforming  '  coimcctiou,'  were  but  guessed  at  by  the  world  outsiac,  ana 
terrible  ia  (be  revelatluu."—  WtslminaUr  Hmikw. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLhVGFORD  :  THE  RECTOR,  AND 
THE  DOCTOIfS  FAMILY.  Post  Svo,  price  48.  THE  PERPETUAL 
CURATE.    Complete  in  one  vol.  Svo,  price  tfs. 


TALES  FROM  BLACKWOOD. 

Complete  in  12  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  18s.  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately, 
Is.  6d.  ;  and  may  be  had  of  most  Booksellers,  in  Six  Volumes,  handsomely 
half-bound  in  red  morocco. 

Contents. 

Vol.  I.  The  Glenmutchkin  Railway. — Vanderdeoken's  Messnge  Home.— The 
Floating  Beacon.— Colonna  the  Painter.— Napoleon. — A  Legend  of  Gibral- 
tar.— Tlie  Iron  Shroud. 

Vol.  II.  Lazaro's  Legacy.— A  Story  without  a  Tail. — Faustus  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.—How  I  became  a  Yeoman.— Devereux  Hall. — The  Metempsychosis. 
—College  Theatricals. 

Vol.  III.  A  Reading  Party  in  the  Long  Vacation. —Father  Tom  and  the  Pope. 
—  La  Petite  Madelaine. — Bob  Burke's  Duel  with  Ensign  Brady. — The 
Headsman  :  A  Tale  of  Doom. — The  We|^ful  Woman. 

Vol.  IV.  How  I  stood  for  the  Dreepdaily  Burghs.— First  and  Last. — The  Duke's 
Dilemma:  A  Chronicle  of  Kiesensteiu. — The  Old  Gentleman's  Teetotum. — 
"Woe  to  us  when  wo  lose  the  Watery  Wall." — My  College  Friends  :  Charles 
Russell,  the  Gentleman  Commoner. — The  Magic  Lay  of  the  One-Horse  Chay. 

Vol.  V.  Adventures  in  Texas. — How  we  got  Possession  of  the  Tuileries. — Cap- 
tain Paton's  Lament. — The  Village  Doctor. — A  Singular  Letter  from  South- 
ern Africa, 

Vol.  VI.  My  Friend  the  Dutchman. — My  College  Friends— No.  IT. :  Horace 
Leicester. — The  Emerald  Studs. — My  College  Friends — No.  HI.:  Mr  W. 
Wellington  Hurst. — Christine  :  A  Dutch  Story. — The  Man  in  the  Bel). 

Vol.  VII.  My  English  Acquaintance. — The  Murderer's  Last  Night. — Narration 
of  Certain  Uncommon  Things  that  did  formerly  happen  to  Me,  Herbert 
Wllli.s,  B.D,— The  Wags.— The  Wet  Wooing  :  A  Narrative  of  '98.- Ben-na- 
Groich. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Surveyor's  Tale.  By  Professor  Aytoun.— The  Forrest  Race 
Romance.— Di  Vasari :  A  Tale  of  Florence.  —  Sigismund  Fatello. — The 
Boxes. 

Vol.  IX.  Rosaura  :  A  Tale  of  Madrid.— Adventure  in  the  North-West  Territory. 
—Harry  Bolton's  Curacy.— The  Florida  Pirate.— The  Pandour  and  his 
Princess.— The  Beauty  Draught. 

Vol.  X.  Antonio  di  Carara.— The  Fatal  Repast.- Tlie  Vision  of  Cagliostro.— 
The  First  and  Last  Kiss.— The  Smuggler's  Leap.— The  Haunted  and  the 
Haunters.— The  Duelli.sts. 

Vol.  XI.  TheNatolian  Story-Teller.— The  First  and  Last  Crime.— John  Rintoul. 
—Major  Moss.— The  Premier  and  his  Wife. 

Vol.  XII.  Tickler  among  the  Thieves  !— The  Bridegroom  of  Bama.— The  Invol- 
untary Experimentalist.— Lebrun's  Lawsuit.— The  Snowing-up  of  Strath 
Lugas.— A  Few  Words  on  Social  Philosophy. 

THE  WONDER-SEEKER; 

Or,  The  History  of  Charles  Douglas.  By  M.  FRASER  TYTLER,  Author  of 
'  Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave,'  &c.   A  New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
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BOOKS   PUBLISHED  BY 


VALERIUS:  A  ROMAN  STORY. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

By  SAMUEL  WARREN,  D.C.L.    1  voL  crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A -YEAR. 

By  SAMUEL  WARREN,  D.C.L.    2  vols.  croNvn  8vo,  98. 


NOW  AND  THEi\. 

By  SAMUEL  WARREN,  D.C.L.   Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


THE  LILY  AND  THE  BEE. 

By  SAMUEL  WARREN,  D.C.L.   Crown  Svo,  2s. 


MISCELLA  NIES. 

By  SAMUEL  WARREN,  D.C.L.   Crown  Svo,  58. 

WORKS  OF  SAMUEL  WARREN,  D.C.L. 
Uniforni  Edition.   5  vols,  crown  Svo,  24s. 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSO^WILSON. 

Edited  by  hi.s  Son-in-law,  Professor  Ferrier.  In  12  vols,  crown  Svo,  £2, 8s. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  on  Steel. 


RECREATIONS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
By  Professor  WILSON.    In  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  8s. 

THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN^. 

By  Professor  WILSON.   With  Notes  and  a  Glossarj'.    In  4  vols,  crown  Svo, 

168. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  Professor  WILSON.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  cloth. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  MARGARET  LYNDSAY. 
By  Professor  WILSON.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  cloth. 

THE  FORESTERS. 

By  Professor  WILSON.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  cloth. 

TA  LES. 

By  Professor  WILSON.  Comprising  '  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life;'  '  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay;'  and  'Tlie  Foresters.*  In  1  vol. 
crown  Svo,  4s.  cloth. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  IMAGINATIVE. 
By  Professor  WILSON.    4  vols,  crown  Svo,  16s. 


TONY  BUTLER. 

Originally  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  3  vols,  post  Svo,  £1,  lis.  6d. 
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THE  BOOK-HUNTEB,  ETC. 

By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON.   New  Edition.    In  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

•'  A  book  pleasant  to  look  at  and  pleamnt  to  rrad— pleasant  from  its  rich  store  of  anecdote,  its  geniality, 
and  its  humour,  even  to  persons  wlio  care  little  for  tlie  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  but  beyond  measure  de- 
lit;htl\ll  to  those  who  ar  -  in  any  degree  members  of  the  above-mentioned  fhiternily."— iudirifuy  lieview. 

"  We  have  not  been  more  amused  for  a  long  time  :  and  every  reader  who  takes  interest  in  typography 
.md  its  consequences  will  say  the  same,  if  he  will  begin  to  read  ;  beginning,  he  will  linish,  and  be  sorry 
when  it  i»  ovvr."~AtheacBu»i. 

"  Mr  Burton  has  now  given  us  a  pleasant  book,  full  of  uuaint  anecdote,  and  of  a  lively  bookish  talk. 
There  is  a  quiet  liumour  in  it  which  is  very  taking,  and  there  is  a  curioiu  knowledge  of  books  which  is 
rvally  very  sound."— Kxniniiier. 


HOMER  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS, 

And  the  Greek  Drama.    By  Professor  WILSON.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  But  of  all  the  criticisms  on  Homer  which  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  read,  in  our  own  or 
any  language,  the  most  vivid  and  entirely  genial  are  those  found  in  the  '  Essays,  Critical  aad  luoagiua- 
tive,'  of  the  hite  Professor  Wilson."— Jfr  GUidttoiiefa  Htwluia  tin  Homer. 


THE  SK ETCHER. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  EAGLES.  Originally  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.'  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

"  This  volume,  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  '  The  Skctcher,'  is  one  that  ought  to  be  found  in  the 

studio  of  every  Kiiglish  landscape-painter  More  instructive  and  suggestive  readings  for  young 

artists,  especially  landscape-painters,  can  scarcely  be  found."— IVie  Gtobe. 


ESS  A  TS. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  EAGLES,  A.M.  Oxon.  Originally  published  in  'Black- 
wood's Magazine.'   Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Contents  :— Church  Music,  and  other  Paroehials. — Medical  Attendance,  and 
other  Paroehials. — A  few  Hours  at  Hampton  Court. — Grandfathers  and 
Grandchildren. — Sitting  for  a  Portrait. — Are  there  not  Great  Boasters 
among  us? — Temperance  and  Teetotal  Societies. — Thackeray's  Lectures: 
Swift. — The  Crystal  Palace. — Civilisation:  The  Ceusus. — The  Beggai-'s 
Legacy. 

ESSA  YS;  HISTORICAL,  POLTTICAL,AND  MLSCELLANEOUS. 
By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  Bart,  D.C.L.    Three  vols.,  demy  8vo,  45s. 


LECTURES   ON   THE  POETICAL   LITERATURE  OF  THE 
PAST  HALF-CENTURY.    By  D.  M,  MOIR.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

"  Exquisite  in  its  taste  and  generous  in  its  criticisms.  "—II uyh  Miller. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE, 
Ancient  and  Modem.    From  the  German  of  P.  Schlegel.    Fcap.,  5s. 

"  A  wonderful  performance— better  than  anything  wo  as  yet  have  in  our  own  language."— Qiuirtcrii 
Jieview. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  HANDEL, 

And  the  distinctive  Cliaracter  of  his  Sacred  Compositions.  Two  Lectures. 
Delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  DEAN  RAMSAY,  Author  of  '  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life 
and  Character.'   In  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


liLA  CK  WOOD'S  MA  GA  ZINE, 

From  Commencement  in  1817  to  December  1861.  Numbers  1  to  554,  forming 
90  Volumes.    £31,  10s. 


INDEX  TO  THE  FIRST  FIFTY  VOLUMES  OF  BLACKWOOD  S 
MAGAZINE.    8vo,  15s. 
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BOOKS   PUBLISHED  BY 


LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS, 

And  other  Poems.  By  W.  EDM0ND8T0UNB  AyXOUN,  D.C.L.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Eigh- 
teenth Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Professor  Avtoun's  '  Lays  of  the  Scottish  C»Taljers'— a  Tolum*  of  remc  which  shows  that  Scotland  has 
yet  a  poet.  Full  of  the  true  fire,  it  now  stirs  and  swells  lilte  a  trumpct.aote — now  aiulu  in  cadences  sad 
and  wild  as  the  wail  of  a  Highland  dirge."— Quart«-ly  Iteview. 

BOTH  WELL:  A  POEM. 

By  W.  EDM0ND8T0UNE  AYTOUN,  D.C.L.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

"  Professor  Aytoui>  has  produced  a  fine  poem  and  an  able  argument,  and  'Bothwell"  will  assuredly 
take  Its  stand  among  the  cla.ssics  of  Scottish  literature.''— Z'/ic  Prent, 

THE  BALLADS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Edited  by  Professor  Aytoun.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  123. 

"  No  country  can  boast  of  a  richer  collection  of  Ballads  than  Scotland,  and  no  Editor  for  these  Ballads 
could  be  found  more  accomplished  than  Professor  Aytoun.  He  has  sent  forth  two  beautiful  volumes  which 
range  with  '  Percy's  Rcliques  '—which,  for  completeness  and  accuracy,  leave  little  to  be  desired— which 
must  henceforth  be  considered  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  Scottish  Uallads,  and  which  we  commend 
as  a  model  to  any  among  ourselves  who  may  think  of  doing  like  service  to  the  Engiuh  Ballads."— jftmci. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 

Translated  by  Professor  Aytoun  and  Theodoee  Martin.  Second  Edition. 
Foap.  8vo,  6s. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  arc  the  best  translations  of  Ooethe's  marrellouslr-cut  gemi  which  hare 

yet  been  published."— 2'Mi»e». 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS. 

Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier.  Ninth  Edition,  ■with  nnmerons  Illustrations  by 
Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.    Gilt  edges,  post  8vo,  8s.  (Jd. 

FIRM  III  AN;  OR,  THE  STUDENT  OF  BADAJOS. 
A  Spasmodic  Tragedy.   By  T.  PERCY  JONES.    In  small  8vo,  53. 

"  Humour  of  a  kind  most  rare  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  present  day,  runs  throtiph  ercTT  pap*, 
and  passages  of  true  poetry  and  delicious  Tersiflcation  prevent  the  continual  play  of  sarcasm  from  becom- 
ing tedious."— AUerary  (iatttU. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  AIRD. 
Fourth  Edition.   In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

POEMS. 

By  the  Lady  FLORA  HASTINGS.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Second  Edition, 
with  a  Portrait.   Fcap.,  7s.  6d. 


THE  POEMS  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  with  Portrait  by  Finden.    Cheap  Edition, 
12s.  6d.   Another  Edition,  with  MEMOIR  by  her  Sister.    Seven  vols,  fcap., 
35s.    Another  Edition,  in  6  vols.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  24s. 
Tlie  following  Works  of  Mrs  Hemans  are  sold  separately,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  4s.  each : — 

Eecords  of  Woman.  Forest  Sanctuary.  Sonos  or  the  Affections. 
Dramatic  Works.  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes.  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious Poems. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenseri.m  Stanza.  By  PHILIP  STAN- 
HOPE WORSLEY,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  2  vols,  crowa 
8vo,  18s. 

"Mr  Wonlcy,— applying  the  Spenserian  stanza,  that  beautiful  romantic  measure,  to  the  most  romantic 
poem  of  the  ancient  world— makmg  the  stanza  yield  him,  too  (what  it  never  yielded  to  Byron),  its  trea- 
sures of  fluidity  and  sweet  case— above  all.  bringing  to  his  task  a  truly  poetical  sense  and  skill,— has  pro- 
duced a  vcnion  of  the  '  Odyssey"  much  the  most  pleasing  of  those  hitherto  produced,  and  which  is  de- 
lightful to  read."— fro/eMur  .4  moid  on  Translating  Hovier. 
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POEMS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.    Fcap.  8vo,  os. 

POEMS. 

By  ISA.   In  small  8to,  43.  6d. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  D.  M.  MOIR. 

With  Portrait,  and  Memoir  by  Thomas  Aikd.  Second  Edition.  2  vols, 
fcap.  8vo,  123. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  POETICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
PAST  HALF-CENTURY.  By  D.  M.  MOIR  (A).  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  5s. 

"  A  dellghtlVil  n\nmt."— Morning  Chronielf. 

"  Kxquiute  in  iu  us(e  and  generous  ill  its  adticisma."— Hugh  Miller. 

TEE  COURSE  OF  TIME:  A  POEM. 

By  ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.M.   Twenty- fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

"  or  deep  and  hallowed  Impress,  full  of  noble  thought  and  graphic  conceptions— the  production  of  a 
mind  alive  to  the  great  relations  of  being,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  our  TeUsion."—BUickwood'9 
Magazine. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 
In  large  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  richly  gilt,  21s. 

"  There  has  been  no  modern  poem  in  the  English  language,  of  the  class  to  which  the  'Course  of  Time  ' 
belon^fs,  since  Milton  wrote,  chat  can  compared  to  it.  In  the  present  instance  the  artistic  talents  of 
Messrs  r'osTKR.  Clayton,  Trnmkl,  Ktans,  Uai.ziri,,  Grbkn,  and  Woods,  have  been  employed  in  giving 
expreuion  to  the  sublimity  of  the  language,  by  equally  exquisite  illustrations,  all  of  whicti  are  of  tli9 
highest  clasa"— BeU's  Meuenger. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  SCHILLER. 

Translated  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  Second  Edition.  Bvo, 
lOs.  6d. 

ST  STEPHEN'S; 

Or,  Illu-strations  of  Parliamentary  Oratory.  A  Poem.  Comprising — Pym — 
Vane— Strafford— Halifax— Shaftesbury— St  John— Sir  R.  Walpole— Chester- 
field —  Carteret  —  Chatham  —  Pitt  —  Fox  —  Burke — Sheridan — Wilberforce — 
Wyndham— Conway— Castlereagh — William  Lamb  (Lord  Melbourne) — Tier- 
ney  —  Lord  Grey  —  O'Connell  —  Plunkett — Shiel — Follett — Macaulay — Peel. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LEGENDS,  LYRICS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  B.  SIMMONS.    Fcap.,  7s.  6d. 

SIR  WILLI  A  M  CRICHTON—A  THEL  WOLD— GUIDONS  : 
Dramas  by  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Author  of  '  Thorndale,'  &c.    32mo,  28.  6d. 

THE  BIRTHDAY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Mrs  SOUTHEY.   Second  Edition,  5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LYRIC  POETRY  AND  MUSIC 
OF  SCOTLAND.  By  WILLIAM  STENHOUSE.  Originally  compiled  to 
accompany  the  '  Scots  Musical  Museum,'  and  now  published  separately,  with 
Additional  Notes  and  Illustrations.    8vo,  Ts.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  POEMS. 

Containing  the  'Isle  of  Palms,'  the  'City  of  the  Plague,'  'Uniinore,'  and 
other  Poems.    Complete  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  4s. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS. 

By  UAVID  WINGATE.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

"We  are  delighted  lo  welcome  into  the  brotlierhood  of  real  poets  a  countryman  of  Burns,  and  vhoia 
ver.ie  will  go  far  to  render  the  rouglicr  Border  Scottish  a  classic  dialect  iu  our  literature."— J oftn  Ji-ML 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED  BY 


TEE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 
By  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R  S.E..  &c.,  Geographer  to  the 
Queen  for  Scotland.    A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  consisting  of  35  Folio 
Plates,  and  27  smaller  ones,  printed  in  Colours,  with  135  pages  of  Letterpress, 
and  Index.    Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  £S,  8s. 

"  A  perfect  treasure  of  compressed  informatioiL"— /Sir  Jolm  Ueracliel. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

By  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Rednced  from  the 
Imperial  Folio.  This  Edition  contains  Twenty-five  Maps,  including  a  Palaeon- 
tological  and  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press, and  a  very  copious  Index.  In  imperial  4to,  half-bound  morocco, 
£2,  12s.  <5d. 

'■  Executed  with  remiirkable  care,  and  is  as  accurate,  and,  for  all  educational  purposes,  as  valuable,  as 
tUe  splendid  large  worit  (by  the  same  author)  which  has  now  a  European  reputation."— £clectic  Beview. 

A  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

By  Sir  R.  I.  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &e.,  Director-General  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  JAMES  NICOL, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Constructed  by  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Four  Sheets 
imperial,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  In  Sheets,  £3, 3s. ;  in  a  Cloth  Case, 
4to,  £3,  10s. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  PALMONTOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ISLANDS,  including  Tables  of  the  Fossils  of  the  different  Epochs, 
&c.  &c.,  from  the  Sketches  and  Notes  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes.  With 
Illustrative  and  Explanatory  Letterpress.  21s. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  JAMES  NICOL,  F.R.S.E.,  <fec..  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  The  Topography  by  Alex- 
ander Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Scale,  10  miles  to  an  inch.  In 
Cloth  Case,  21s. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.  R.  S.  E. ,  &c.  With  lUustrations  and  a  Glossarial  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  2s. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.8.  With  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Glos- 
sarial Index.    Sixth  Edition,  Is.  9d. 

It  has  not  often  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine  a  text-book  on  science  of  which  we  could  express 
an  opinion  so  entirely  favourable  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  of  Mr  I'age's  little  work."— ./ItJtencBuni. 

ADVANCED  TEXTBOOK  OF  GEOLOGY, 

Descriptive  and  Industrial.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  With 
Engravings  and  Glossary  of  Scientific  Tenns.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  6s. 

"  It  is  therefore  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  record  our  appreciation  of  his  '  Advanced  Text-Book 
of  Geology.'  We  have  carefully  read  this  truly  satisfactory  book,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  an 
excellent  compendium  of  the  great  facts  of  Geology,  and  written  in  a  truthful  and  philosophic  spirit."— 
Edinburf/h  PhUotopliicai  Journal. 

HANDBOOK  OF  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS,  GEOLOGY,  AND 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.R.S.E.  F.G.S.  Second 
Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  LIFE  OF  THE  GLOBE: 

Being  a  Sketch  in  Outline  of  the  World's  Life-System.  By  DAVID  PAGE, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G  S.  Ci-own  Svo,  6s.  With  Fifty  Illustrations,  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  tTiis  Work. 

"  M  r  Page,  whose  admirable  text-books  of  geology  have  already  secured  him  a  position  of  importance  in 
the  scientific  world,  will  add  considerably  U)  his  reputation  by  the  present  sketch,  as  he  modestly  terms 
it,  of  the  Life-System,  or  gradual  evolution  of  the  vitality  of  our  globe.  In  no  manual  that  we  are  aware 
of  have  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  biology  been  presented  in  at  once  so  ."ly.itematic  and  succinct  a  form, 
the  succes.sive  manifestations  of  life  on  the  earth  set  forth  in  so  clear  an  order,  or  traced  so  vividly  from 
the  earliest  organisms  deep  buried  in  its  stratified  crust,  to  the  familiar  forms  that  now  adorn  and  people 
iK  surface."— i.tt«mrj/  ftazette. 
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TUB  GEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATOR: 

A  Piogressive  Series  of  Questions  adapted  to  the  Introductory  and  Advanced 
Text-Books  of  Geolofiy.  Prepared  to  assist  Teachers  in  framing  their  Exami- 
nations, and  Students  in  testing  their  own  Progress  and  Prolicicucy.  By 
DAVID  PAGE,  F.U.S.E.,  F.G.8.   Second  Edition,  6d. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA: 

A  Government  Survey ;  with  a  General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  United 
States,  Essays  on  the  Coal  Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of 
the  Coal-Fields  of  Nortli  America  and  Great  Britain.  By  Professor  HENRY 
DARWIN  ROGERS,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Histoiy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  With  Seven  large  Maps,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Copper  and  on  Wood.    lu  3  vols,  royal  4to,  £8,  8s. 

SEA-SIDE  STUDIES  AT  ILFRACOMBE,  TENBY,  THE 
SCILLY  ISLES,  AND  JERSEY.  By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms, 
6s.  6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  COMMON  LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES,  Autlior  of  'Sea-side  Studies,'  &o.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  Engravings.    2  vols.,  12s. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE. 

By  PROFES.SOR  J.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
LEWES.  With  113  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Copious  Index.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo,  lis.  6d. 

NOMENCLATURE  OF  COLOURS, 

Applicable  to  the  Arts  and  Natural  Sciences,  to  Manufactures,  and  other 
Purposes  of  General  Utility.  By  D.  R.  HAY,  P.R.S.E.  228  Examples  of 
Colours,  Hues,  Tints,  and  Shades.    8vo,  £3,  3s. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN'S  MISSIO^V  TO 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT,  Private  Secretary 
to  Lortl  Elgin.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  in  Chromo-Lithogra- 
phy,  Maps,  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photo- 
graphs.   Second  Edition.    In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

"  The  volumes  in  which  Mr  Oliphant  has  related  these  transactions  will  be  read  with  the  strongest  inte- 
reM  now,  and  deserve  Co  reuia  a  pcrauiueiil  place  iu  the  literary  and  historical  auuals  of  our  time."— 
tdmburgh  Ueview. 

RUSSIAN  SHORES  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA 

In  the  Autumn  of  1852.  With  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga  and  a  Tour  through 
the  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT,  Esq. 
8vo,  with  Map  and  other  Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition,  14s. 

EGYPT,  THE  SOUDAN,  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA: 

With  Explorations  from  Khartoum  on  the  White  Nile  to  the  Regions  of  tho 
Equator.  By  JOHN  PETHERICK.  F.R.G.S.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Con- 
sul for  the  Soudan.    In  8vo,  with  a  Map,  16s. 

NOTES  ON  NORTH  AMERICA: 

Agricultural,  Economical,  and  Social.  By  Professor  J.  F.  W.  JOHNSTOJiT. 
2  vols,  post  8vo,  21s. 

"  Professor  Johnston's  admirable  Notes.   .   .   .   The  very  best  manual  for  Intelligent  emiirranfal,  whilst 

to  the  Briti'<h  agriculturist  and  general  reader  it  conveys  a  more  complete  conception  of  the  condition  of 
these  prosperous  regions  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  writteiL"— iLCjnomut. 

A  FAMILY  TOUR  ROUND  THE  COASTS  OF  SPAIN  AND 
PORTUGAL  during  the  Winter  of  1860-1861.  By  Lady  DUNBAR,  of  North- 
field.    In  post  8vo,  53. 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  a  Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps.  By  A.  KEITH 
JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  the  '  Physical  Atlas,'  &c.  With 
a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  eacli  Map,  comprising  nearly  160,000 
Places  contained  in  this  Atlas.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  in  ruBsia  or  mo- 
rocco, £5,  15s.  6d.    (Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty.) 

"  No  one  can  look  through  Mr  Keith  .lohnston's  new  M\as  without  seeing  that  it  is  the  best  which  ha> 
ever  been  published  in  this  country."— T/i*  Timet. 

"  Of  the  many  noble  atlases  prepared  by  Mr  Johnston  and  published  by  Messrs  Blackwood  &  Sons,  this 
Royal  Atlas  will  be  the  most  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  deserve  to  be  the  most  popular."— .,l(Aeiiun/T/i. 

"  We  know  no  scries  of  maps  which  we  can  more  warmly  recommend.  The  accuracy,  wherever  we  have 
attempted  to  put  it  to  the  test,  is  really  astonishing  "—Salurday  Jiei-ii  w. 

"  The  culmination  of  all  attempts  to  depict  the  face  of  the  world  appears  in  the  Royal  Atlas,  than 
which  it  IS  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  perfect."— jWoriii«y  Jferaid, 

"  This  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  and  complete, 
of  all  existing  atiases."— Guardtari, 

"  There  has  not,  we  believe,  been  produced  for  general  public  use  a  body  of  maps  equal  in  beauty  and 
completeness  to  the  Royal  Atlas  just  issued  by  Mr  A.  K.  Johnston."— ii'arai;iiii«r. 

"  An  almost  daily  reference  to,  and  comparison  of  it  with  others,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  p^rt 
some  two  years  ago  until  now,  enables  us  to  say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  this  is  by  far  th'j 
most  complete  and  authentic  atlas  that  has  yet  been  issued."— ^cof.»»ia7L 

"  Beyond  doubt  the  greatest  geographical  work,  of  our  time."— Jfujeum. 

INDEX  GEOGRAPHICUS: 

Being  an  Index  to  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Names  of 
Places,  &c  ;  with  their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  as  given  in  Keith 
Johnstoin's  'Royal  Atlas;'  together  with  the  Countries  and  Subdivi- 
sions OF  THE  Countries  in  which  they  axe  situated.  In  1  voL  large  8vo. ,  21s. 

A  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R,S.E.  8ize,  4  feet  2  inches  by  3  feet  6 
inches.   Cloth  Case,  21s. 

ATLAS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

31  Maps  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  coloured.  Bound  in  roai^  price  10s.  6d. 
Each  County  may  be  had  separately,  in  Cloth  Case,  Is. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  SCHOOL  ATLASES:— 

General  and  Descriptive  Geography,  exhibiting  the  Actual  and  Com- 
parative Extent  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their  present 
Political  Divisions.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  a  complete 
Index.    26  Maps.    Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Physical  Geography,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original  Designs,  the 
Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and  Natural 
History.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  19  Maps,  including  coloured 
Geological  Maps  of  Eui-ope  and  of  the  British  Isles.    Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Classical  Geography,  comprising,  in  Twenty-three  Plates,  Maps  and  Plans 
of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to  by  Classical 
Authors  ;  accompanied  by  a  pronouncing  Index  of  Places,  by  T.  Habvey, 
M.A.  Oxon.   A  New  and  Revised  Edition.   Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Astronomy.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Notes  and 
Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent  Discoveries 
in  Astronomy.    18  Maps.    Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Elementary  School  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geooraphy 
for  the  U«e  of  Junior  Classes.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  20  Maps, 
including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestine.    Half-bound,  5s. 

"  They  arc  as  superior  to  all  School  Atlases  within  our  knowlcdee,  as  were  the  larger  works  of  the  same 
Author  in  advance  of  those  that  preceded  them."— £duca<iojia(  Tiviea. 

"  Decidedly  the  best  School  Atlases  we  hare  ever  seen."— Etii/lish  Journal  of  Educaticn. 

*'  The  best,  the  fullest,  the  most  accurate  and  recent,  as  well  as  artistically  the  most  beautiful  atlas  that 
can  be  put  into  the  schoolboy's  handa"— JfiwfT/m,  April  1803. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY: 

Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political.  Embracing  a  complete  Development 
of  the  River-Systems  of  the  Globe.  By  the  Rev.  ALEX.  MACKAY,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Index.   7s.  6d.,  bound  in  leather. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM. 

Detailing  the  Labours  of  the  Fanner,  Fann-Stcward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd, 
Hedger,  Cattle-man,  Field-worker,  and  Dairymaid,  and  forming  a  safe  Monitor 
for  Students  in  Practical  Agriculture.  By  HENRY  STEPHENS,  F.R.S.E. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo,  £3,  haudsomely  bound  in  clotli,  with  upwards  of  600 
Illustrations. 

"  The  best  book.  I  have  ever  met  with."— Pro/fMor  Jcimatotu 

••  We  have  thoroughly  examined  these  Tolumcs;  but  to  ^ive  a  ftill  notice  of  their  varied  and  valuable 
contenta  would  occupy  a  larger  space  than  we  can  conveniently  devote  to  their  discussion  ;  we  therefore, 
in  general  terms,  commend  them  to  the  careful  study  of  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  good 
practical  fiirmer."— 'i'ii«e#. 

■■  One  of  the  completesl  works  on  agriculture  ot  which  eur  literature  can  \>oaif,."—AgricuUural  Ocuette. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 
Uy  JAMES  SLIGHT  and  R.  SCOTT  BURN.    Edited  by  Henry  Stephens, 
F.R.S.E.    Illustrated  with  S76  Engravings.    Royal  8vo,  uuilorm  with  the 
•  Book  of  the  Farm,'  half-bound,  £2,  28. 


TH^  BOOK  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS: 

Their  Arrangement  and  Construction.  By  HENRY  STEPHENS,  F.R.S.E., 
and  R.  SCOTT  BURN.  Royal  Svo,  with  1045  lUustrations.  Uniform  with 
the  '  Book  of  the  Farm.'   Half-bound,  £1,  lis.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

By  CHARLES  M'lNTOSH.  In  2  large  vols,  royal  Svo,  embellished  with 
1853  Engravings. 

Each  Volume  may  he  had  separately — vw.  : 
I.  Architectural  and  Ornamental. — On  the  Formation  of  Gardens — 
Construction,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses, 
Pits,  Frames,  and  other  Garden  Structures,  with  Practical  Details. 
Illustrated  by  1073  Engravings,  pp.  766.    £2,  10s. 

II.  Practical  Gardenino. — Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Hardy- fruit  Garden,  the  Forcing  Garden,  and  Flower 
Garden,  including  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  with  Select  Lists  of  Vege- 
tables, Fruits,  and  Plants.    Pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.    £1, 17s.  6d. 

"  We  feel  Justified  in  recommending  iir  M'lutosh's  (wo  excellent  volumes  to  the  notice  of  the  public" 
—GanUnen'  ChrotucU, 

PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  FARM  BOOK-KEEPING: 

Being  that  recommended  in  the  '  Book  of  the  Farm '  by  H.  Stephens.  Royal 
Svo,  23.  6d.  Also,  Seven  I'olio  Account-Books,  printed  and  ruled  in 
accordance  with  the  System,  the  whole  being  specially  adapted  for  keeping, 
by  an  easy  and  accurate  method,  an  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  the 
Farm.  A  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had  from  the  Publishers.  Price  of 
the  complete  set  of  Eight  Books,  £1,  4s.  6d.  Also,  A  Labour  Account  of 
the  Estate,  2s.  6d. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  of  the  many  systems  of  keeping  farm  accounts  which  arc  now  in 
vogue,  there  is  not  one  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this."— iieU's  Meuenyer, 


AINSLIE'S  TREATISE  ON  LAND-SURVEYING. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Edited  by  William  Galbraith,  M.A., 
F.R.  A.S.    1  vol.  8vo,  with  a  Volume  of  Plates  in  Quarto,  21s. 

"The  best  book  on  surveying  with  which  I  am  acquainted."— W.  RuTHsnyoRD,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Boval 
MtlUary  Acadein]/,  H  uotwich, 

THE  FORESTER: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Forest 
Trees.  By  JAMES  BROWN,  Wood  Manager  to  the  Earl  of  Seafleld.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Royal  Svo, 
308. 

"  Beyond  all  doubt  thij  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  Forcittr  extant"— Oardener*'  Journal 
"  The  most  usefUl  guide  to  good  arboriculture  in  the  English  language."— (jardenert'  Chronicle. 
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BOCKS    PUBLISHED  BY 


HANDBOOK  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS, 

Concerned  in  the  Construction  and  Arrangement  of  Dwellings  and  other 
Buildings  ;  Including  Carpentry,  Sniith-worli,  Iron-framing,  Brick-making, 
Columns,  Cements,  Well-sinking,  Enclosing  of  Land,  Road-making,  &c.  By 
R.  SCOTT  BURN.    Crown  8vo,  with  504  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON'S  WORKS.— 

Experimental  Agricdlture.    Being  the  Results  of  Past,  and  Suggestions 

for  Future,  Experiments  in  Seientilic  and  Practical  Agi'iculture.  8s. 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.   Eighth  Edition, 

6s.  6d. 

A  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Fifty-seventh 

Edition.    Edited  by  Dr  Voelcker.  Is. 
On  toe  Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture.  6s. 
Instructions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils.    Fourth  Edition,  2s. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  ROUND  AND  SA  WN  TIMBER, 
Shown  by  means  of  Tables  and  Diagrams.  By  JAMES  RAIT,  Laud-Steward 
at  Castle-Fovbes.    Royal  8vo,  8s.  half-bound. 

THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS. 

1859  and  1800.  Edited  by  R.  Scott  Burn.  Feap.  8vo,  5s.  each.  1861  and 
1863,  4s.  each. 

ELKING TON'S  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINING: 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Draining  Land,  adapted 
to  the  various  Situations  and  Soils  of  England  and  Scotland,  drawn  up  from 
the  Communications  of  Joseph  Elkington,  by  J.  Johnstone.   4to,  10s.  6d. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,   AND  TRANSACTIONS  OP 
THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Old  Series,  1828  to  1843,  21  vols.  .      .       .       £3    3  0 
New  Series,  1843  to  1851,  8  vols.  .      .       .         2   2  0 

THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND 

IRELAND.   By  LEONCE  DE  LAVERGNB.   Translated  from  the  French. 

With  Notes  by  a  Scottish  Farmer.    In  8vo,  12s. 

"  One  of  the  best  works  oil  the  philosophy  of  agriculture  and  of  agricultural  political  economy  that  has 
&ppcar*:d." —Spectator. 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT  AND  FEEDING  OF  MILCH  COWS: 
Being  the  recorded  Experience  of  Mrs  AGNES  SCOTT,  Winkston,  Peebles. 
Second  Edition.   Fcap.,  Is. 

ITALIAN  IRRIGATION : 

A  Report  addressed  to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  on  the  Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  Svstem  of  Northern  and  Central  India.  By  Lieut. - 
Col.  BAIRD  SMITH,  C.B.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Atlas  in 
folio,  30s. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  FARM: 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Farm  Houses,  Farm  Steadings,  Factors*  Houses,  and 
Cottages.  By  JOHN  8TARF0RTH,  Architect.  Sixty-two  Engravings.  la 
medium  4to,  £2,  2s. 

"  One  of  the  most  usef\il  and  beautiful  additions  to  Messrs  Blackwood's  ezteniiTe  and  valuable  library 
of  agricultural  and  rural  economy."— iforMini/  Post. 

THE  Y ESTER  DEEP  LAND-CULTURE: 

Being  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Method  of  Cultivation  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  for  several  years  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  at  Tester. 
By  HENRY  STEPHENS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  'Book  of  the  Farm.' 
In  small  Svo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  4s.  6d. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  DRAINING. 

By  HENRY  STEPHENS,  F.R.8.E.,  Author  of  the  'Book  of  the  Farm.' 
Tliird  Edition,  8vo,  5s. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

By  HKNRY  STEPHENS,  F.  R  S.E  ,  Author  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Farm,'  (tc. 
lu  crowu  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Is. 

HANDY  BOOK  ON  PROPERTY  LAW. 

By  Lord  ST  LEONARDS.  The  Seventh  Edition.  To  which  is  now  added 
a  Letter  on  the  New  Laws  for  obtaining  an  Indefeasible  Title.  With  a  Por- 
tniit  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Holl.    3s.  6d. 

"  Less  than  200  pages  serve  to  arm  us  with  the  ordinary  precautions  to  which  we  should  attend  in  sell  • 
ing,  buying,  mortgaging,  leasing,  .■^ectling.  and  dcvisinp  estates.  We  are  informed  of  our  relations  to  our 
proiMjrty,  to  our  wives  and  children,  and  of  our  liability  as  trustees  or  executoi-s,  in  a  little  book  for  tliii 
million,— a  book  which  the  author  tenders  to  the  prvjanum  vnlsftu  as  even  capable  of  •  beguiling  a  lew 
hours  in  a  railway  carriage.'"— i'»Hitj». 


THE  PLANTER'S  GUIDE. 

By  S I R  H  EN  R  Y  ST  EU  A  RT.  A  New  Edition ,  with  the  Author's  last  Additions 
and  Corrections.    8vo,  with  Engravings,  21s. 

STABLE  ECONOMY: 

A  Treatise  ou  the  Management  of  Horses.  By  JOHN  STEWART,  V.S. 
Seventh  Edition,  6s.  6d. 

"  Will  always  maintain  its  position  as  a  standard  work  upon  the  management  of  horses." — Mark  Lane 
Express, 


ADVICE  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  HORSES. 
By  JOHN  STEWART,  V.S.    18mo,  plates,  2s.  Cd. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
GRAPE  VINE.  By  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buecleuch,  Dalkeitli  Park.  Fourth  Edition.    Svo,  6s. 

"  When  books  on  gardening  are  written  thus  conscientiously,  they  are  alike  honourable  to  their  author 
and  valuable  to  the  public." — Lindley's  GarUejter.t'  Clironicle. 

"Want  of  .space  prevents  us  giving  extracts,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  by  saying,  that  as  tha 
author  one  of  the  very  best  grape  growers  of  the  day,  this  book  may  be  slated  as  being  the  key  to  his 
succcs.sful  pr»ctice,  and  as  such  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  as  indispensable  to  all  who  wish 
to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine."— 7'/te  Florist  and  PomotoyUt. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By  Dr  J.  G,  MULDER,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Utrecht  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Professor  Johnston  22 
Plates.   Svo,  30s. 


THE  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH. 

Containing  Minute  Instructions  in  all  Highland  8port.s,  with  Wanderings 
over  Crag  and  Con-ei,  Flood  and  Fell.  By  JOHN  COLQUHOUN,  Esq. 
Third  Edition.    Svo,  with  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

SALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS: 

Being  Fly-Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  JOHN  COLQUHOUN,  Esq 
Author  of  '  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,'  &<!.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

COQUET-DALE  FISHING  SONGS. 

Now  fii-st  collected  by  a  North-Country  Angler,  with  the  Music  of  the  Airs 
Svo,  5s. 


THE  ANGLERS  COMPANION  TO  THE  RIVERS  AND  LOCHS 
OF  SCOTLAND.  By  T.  T.  STODDART.  With  Map  of  the  Pishing  Streams 
and  Lakes  of  Scotland.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

'■  Indispensable  in  all  time  to  come,  as  the  very  strength  and  grace  of  an  angler's  tackle  and  enuinment 
In  Scotland,  must  and  will  be  SrorD.»BT  s  Angi-ek's  Co.MPAN.ox,"-B/uctwoo(r5  Magnti^u^  equipment 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED  BY 


RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE: 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Crathie  Church,  October  14,  1855,  before  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CAIRO,  D.D.  Publislied 
by  Her  Majesty's  Command.    Bound  in  cloth,  8d.   Cheap  Edition,  3d. 

SERMONS. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CAIRD,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  for  Scotland.  In  crown  8vo,  5s. 
This  Edition  includes  the  Sermon  on  'Religion  in  Common  Life,'  preached 
in  Crathie  Chuich,  Oct.  1855,  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort. 

"  They  are  noble  sermons;  and  wc  are  not  sure  but  that,  with  the  cultivated  reader,  they  will  gain 
rather  th.^n  lose  by  being  read,  not  licard.  There  is  a  tlioughttulness  and  depth  about  tliem  which  can 
hiirdly  be  appreciated,  unless  when  they  are  studied  at  leisure  :  and  there  are  so  many  sentences  so  felici 
tously  expressed  that  we  should  grudge  being  hurried  away  from  them  by  a  rapid  speaker,  without  being 
allowed  to  enjoy  them  a  secoud  time."— ^'rajfcr's  Ma'jaziiui, 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

By  the  late  Rev.  GEORGE  CROLY,  LL.  D. ,  Rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  Son.    Fcap.  Svo,  4s. 

LECTURES  IN  DIVINITY. 

By  the  late  Rev.  GEORGE  HILL,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  St 
Andrews.    Stereotyped  Edition.    Svo,  14s. 

"  X  am  not  sure  if  I  can  recommend  a  more  complete  manual  of  Divinity."— 2>r  Citalmers. 

THE  MOTHERS  LEGACIE  TO  HER  UNBORNE  CHILDE. 
By  Mrs  ELIZABETH  JOCELINE.    Edited  by  tlie  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Lee.    S'2mo,  4s.  6d. 

"This  beautiful  and  touching  tcgacic."— yl/ft?»cci*m. 

"  A  delightful  monument  of  the  piety  and  high  feeling  of  a  truly  noble  mother."— .Vorium/  yldiwttser. 

ANALYSIS  AND  CRITICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Preceded  by  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateucli,  and  on 
tl)e  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  PAUL, 
A.M.    Svo,  18.s. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Gener.\l  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Colonists, 
Sojourners  in  India,  and  other  Persons,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  who  are  deprived 
of  the  Ordinary  Services  of  a  Christian  Ministry.  Pnblixhcd  by  Authority  oj 
the  Committee.    Third  Edition.    In  crown  Svo,  bound  in  cloth,  4s. 

PRATERS  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
Being  a  Cheap  Edition  of  the  above.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE, 

In  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Perfection.  By  the  Vert  Rev.  E.  B.  RAMSAY, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Edinburgh.    Crown  Svo,  9s. 

THEISM:  THE  WITNESS  OF  REASON  AND  NATURE  TO 
AN  ALL-WISE  AND  BENEFICENT  CREATOR.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
TULLOCH,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology,  St  Mary's  College,  St 
Andrews ;  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chajjlains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland.  In 
1  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  CONNECTION  OF  THE  GOSPELS 
OF  MATTHEW,  MARK,  AND  LUKE  :  With  Synop.sis  of  Parallel  Passages, 
and  Critical  Notes.  By  JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.S.,  Authoi 
of  the  '  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul.'   Medium  Svo,  lOs. 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    AND  SONS. 
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INSTITUTES  OF  METAPIIYSIC:  TIIK  THEORY  OF  KNOW- 
ING AND  BEING.  \iy  .lAMKS  F.  FERRIKII,  A.li.  Oxon.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Econoiiiy,  St  Andrews.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  10s.  Od. 

"Wo  havf  noUoiilit.  however,  that  the  subtlety  and  <lepth  of  mctniihvsical  genius  which  hl»  work  be- 
tr.iys,  its  rarv  tli^pluv  of  rigorous  and  consistent  re.asoninKs,  and  tlie  ininiilahle  [irecision  Hint  ln-auty  of  its 
•tyle  on  almost  every  i)aKi-.  must  secure  for  it  a  Uiiliuguishcd  place  iu  the  history  of  philosophical  discus- 
sioa  '— T^iiocft's  Buniett  Prite  Trmtue. 

LECTURES  Oy  METAPHYSICS. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  IIAMILTOX,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Lojcic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.U., 
LL.D.,  WayiiHete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  O.xford  ; 
and  John  Veitch.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics,  St 
Andrews.    Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo,  24s. 

LECTURES  OX  LOGIC. 

By  SiH  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bart.  Edited  by  Professors  Mansel  and 
Veitch.    In    vols.,  24s. 

TIIORXDALE ;  OR,  THE  CONFLICT  OF  OPINIONS. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Author  of  '  A  Discourse  on  Ethics,'  <Sic.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

"  The  subjects  treated  of,  ami  the  style— always  cha-stc  and  beautiful,  oflcn  attractively  Brand— in  which 
they  arc  clothed,  will  not  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  class  for  whom  the  work  is  avowedly  written. 
.  .  .  .  It  deuli  with  many  of  tiiose  higher  forma  of  speculation  cUarpcteristicof  thecultivatcd  Diindsof 
the  age." — Svrth  liriiuh  Heview. 

ORAVEXnVRST;  OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 
By  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Author  of  'Thorndale/  <tc.    Iu  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

*' One  of  thn^e  rare  books  which,  being  filled  vich  noblo  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  an  attentive 
ftiid  thoughtful  perusal."—  WeiAmitiaUr  Jievivtv. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  ETHICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PA  LEY. 
By  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Author  of  'Thorndale.'    Svo,  4s. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  EXERTED  BY  THE  MIND  OVER 
THE  BODY,  in  the  Production  and  Removal  of  Morbid  and  Anoiiialoiis 
Conditions  of  the  Animal  Economy.  By  JOHN  GLEN,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 
23.  Od. 

DESCARTES  OX  THE  METHOD  OF  RIGHTLY  COXDUCT- 
INO  TIIK  REASON,  and  Seeking  Truth  in  the  Sciences.  Translated  from 
the  French.    12nio,  2s. 

DESCARTES'  M  EDIT  A  TIOXS,  AND  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS 
FEINVIPLES  OF  FUILOtiOrilY.    Translated  from  the  Latin.    12mo,  3s. 

SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY : 

An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Class  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Nov.  1,  1,S64.  By  JOHN 
VEITCH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. Is. 

CORNELIUS  a  DO  WD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND 
OTHER  THiyns  IN  GENERAL.  Originally  published  in  'Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  3  vols,  crown  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

"  The  flashes  of  the  author's  wit  must  not  blind  us  to  the  ripencM  of  his  wisdom,  nor  the  general  play- 
fulness of  his  O'Dowderies  allow  us  to  forget  the  ample  evifience  that  underneath  them  lurks  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  observant  spirits  of  the  present  time."— Itaili/  Uei'iew. 

"  In  truth  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  personal  reminiscence  it  has  CTer  been  our  fortune 
to  peruse."— <»''"(>«. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND, 

From  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  JOHN  HILL 
BURTON,  Author  of  '  The  Scot  Abroad,'  <Ste. 


MEMOIES  OF  THE  CONTEDERATE  WAR  FOR  Inde- 
pendence. By  HEROS  VON  BORCKE,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  EARLY  QREEK  PHILOSOPHY, 

AND  OTHER  PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS  of  the  late  J.  F.  FERRIER,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
•  of  St  Andrews. 


THE  MONKS  OF  THE  WEST, 

From  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard.  By  the  COUNT  DE  MONTA- 
LEMBERT.    Third  and  Fourth  Volumes.    Authorised  Translation. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  HORSE  LAW, 

AND  OF  THE  LaWS  RELATING  TO  ENGLISH  Spobts.  By  C.  G.  MERE- 
WETHER,  Esq. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ALEXANDER  BUCHAN,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE, 

EDUCATION,  AND  UNIVERSITY  REFORM.  By  Sir  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON,  Bart.    A  New  Edition. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AT  THE  FARM, 

In  Rearing  and  Feeding  the  Live  Stock.  Bv  WILLIAM  SELLER, 
M.D.  F.R  S.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh  ; 
formerlv  Ijccturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Dietetics  ;  and  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Farm,'  &c. 
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